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A Unique Lieutenancy 


HE first woman to receive the rank 

of an officer in the United States 

Army during the present war is Dr. 
Kate B. Karpeles, who will have the 
equivalent rank of first lieutenant. She 
has been made assistant surgeon to the 
Emergency Dispensary of the Medical 
Department, Washington, D. C., one fea- 
ture of which will be a rest room for 
women employees of the War Department. 
Dr. Karpeles will also have charge of the 
physical examination of these women. She 
is remarkably fitted for this work, not 
more for her high professional standing, 
than for her human friendliness and her 
sincere patriotism. We salute our First 
Lady Lieutenant! 


Our First Citizens 


E are all thinking and talking a 

great deal about democracy now- 

adays. Over in Europe our men 
are dying for it. And we who are left be- 
hind have now our chance to share in the 
biggest campaign for democracy that has 
ever been attempted—a campaign to give 
every baby an equal chance of being a 
physically well human being. This is Chil- 
dren's Year, when every woman will be 





given the opportunity to help redeem her- 
self for those three hundred thousand baby 
lives that she did not help to save last 
year. In the light of a baby’s smile, it is 
hard to realize that we could have per- 
mitted such a disaster. It must not hap- 
pen again. In August, Clara Savage will 
have an article telling how great your task 
is and how simple. Enlist with her and 
the roly-poly babies that will look out at 
you from the page. It is your privilege. 


Hospitals in the Air 


T isn’t easy to visualize white-capped 

nurses and rows of clean, still beds 

calmly busy in making people well 
while they dangle precariously in mid-air; 
neither was it easy to contemplate auto- 
mobiles before they came or locomotives 
or English tanks! But British medical 
men are discussing just such a revolution- 
ary thing. Examination of flying soldiers 
has proven that some quality in the high 





| vocational education that may be calculated to develop their 


4 congenial employment for laborers, 


Camouflaged Conversations 


N his war book, Battering the Boche, Preston Gibson tells how 

the French and Germans try to outwit each other. Trey have 

a perfect system of listening-in on the telephones so that all 
the villages near the lines have had to be re-named. “The street 
names are comic,” Mr. Gibson says. “In one village, a mile from 
the firing line, we have the street of New York, the street of 
Chicago, the street of Paris. It is also necessary that curious 
numbers and foolish codes be employed. Thus, when sending 
for small ammunition a message will sound something like this: 
‘Send to New York Street five baskets of grapes,’ which would 
mean five wagon loads of small ammunition. The detail of the 
war is almost greater than the war itself.” 
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HOW UNCLE SAM AIDS 
HIS WORKERS 


By A. Caminetti 


Commissioner-General of Immigration 


LS 


F you want a job as a dishwasher or bank president, do | 
not pay a high commission to some agency, but write to ! 
your own Uncle Sam and you will find one. Address him 4 

\ 





Division of Information, Bureau of Immigration, Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. For since January, 1915, the 
Department of Labor has looked about and seen vast oppor- 
tunities for service that once it did not dream existed, and has 
set about remedying its neglect. Four years ago it had only 
one employment exchange somewhere in New York, but to- 
day the whole Post Office Department has been turned into a | 
great employment agency! Independent exchanges have been 
established in the cities of the United States and cooperation 
effected with twenty-five national women’s organizations. The | 
Department of Labor has for its aims the placing of immi- 
grants, of unskilled workers, of professional men and women, 
including teachers; the giving of information and guidance to 
those who seek work ; and the gradual solution of the prob- 
lem of employment by joining together all social, religious, 
political, industrial and frivate organizations which are now 
dealing separately with it. This service is entirely free to all 

It is a vast undertaking and the most far-reaching step was 
made when the Post Office Department was incorporated into 
| the system. Each post office is a depository for the blanks of 
the bureau, so that no matter where an employer may be, he 
can, by calling upon the postmaster, file an application for | 
help; likewise with the individual desiring employment. These | 
blanks are returned to the postmaster or carrier, who sends 
them on to the nearest exchange service office, free of postage. 
That no person be sent to an undesirable place, the postmaster 
) can be appealed to by an employment officer for information. 
When the Service is placing an applicant it may send letters | 
of introduction to the postmaster in the locality where the | 
| prospective employer lives, and he will direct the individual 

presenting them to the place to which he is addressed, thus ; 
| giving to a stranger in the community all the protection which 
is possible. Each postmaster in the United States is author- 
ized by the Post Office Department to fix a period in each 
working day to devote to employment matters. i 

Another important departure this vast organization is ma- | 
king is the educational one. Cooperation is being effected with | 
educational officers so that industrial training and vocational 
guidance may be given to those who need it. Young girls 
applying for information are advised to pursue a course of 


abilities in the lines of industry for which they are best fitted. | 
' As their future may depend upon the choice of vocation they | 
make, the employment superintendent must exercise the great- | 
est care in directing this branch of his work 
If the Department of Labor succeeds in finding the most 
in placing them where 
| they are most needed, in educating them to be the best em- 
| ployees obtainable, in meeting the demand with a skilled sup- 
ply, and, thereby, raising and leveling the scale of wages, then 
what will be left of our industrial problems to worry over? 
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Submarine Cookery 


ROM a group of fifty men—doctors, 


clerks, farmers who are 

training as cooks in the navy, to a 
mob of one thousand earnest ‘scholars,’ 
Mrs. M. A. Wilson’s class in war cooking 
has grown. She is vastly proud of it, too, 
and boasts that her boys can bake bread 
at the bottom of the ocean as easily as 
you can in your warm kitchen. “Cooking 
under water has its disadvantages,” she 
says, “but when you have a nice water- 
proof kitchen on one of Uncle Sam’s sub- 
marines, it isn’t so bad. The boys are en- 
thusiastic and I have never seen a finer 
class of men. There have been almost no 
failures.”” There will be valuable husbands 
for some women after this war! 


lawyers, 


Tying Up the Four Corners 


ISS SARA NIEMANN has a war 

task not like any other, for as di 

rector of women’s work through- 
out the newly established Territorial, In- 
sular and Foreign Division of the Red 
Cross, she oversees the work of American 
women in the four corners of the world 
From China, Hawaii, Cuba, Japan and the 
Philippines, word comes that these women 
are working tirelessly for their home Izad 





In Puerto Rico one woman has under- 
taken to make twelve tons of jelly for the 
convalescent soldiers. Thus does this Cap- 
tain build bridges of human intercourse 
out over the distances and draw isolated 
Americans into patriotic usefulness. Mc- 
Call’s keeps in touch with all the “war 
fronts” at home and over there, and is 
planning to publish from time to time 
big Red Cross articles that are alive and 
full of the fire of to-day. 


A New Coast Defense 


yar on a section of the east coast 
of Florida around St. John’s River, 

many alien Germans live, but, al 
though they have often spoken and acted 
in a suspicious manner, nothing has hap 
pened, for there is a Girl Scout division 
on the job! Thirty-five girls, between 
thirteen and sixteen years old, members 
of Cherokee Rose Troop under Mrs 
Elizabeth Philip Stark, patrol ten miles of 





air—whether it be its lightness, its freedom from germs, or its unshadowed 
sunshine, or all together, has not been determined—has been beneficial to 
many diseases, especially tuberculosis! The new English air service will 
have a special medical staff all its own, that complete tests may be made. 
It will have entire charge of the physical examination of flying men, which 
has hitherto been identical with that prescribed for landsmen. One physician 
says that aerial hospitals will cost infinitely less labor, money, and care than 
land ones, since sun-baths and low atmospheric pressure and germ-free con- 
ditions can be had for the asking up there. “Personally, I look forward con- 
fidently,” he says, “to the day when aerial hospitals will be an ordinary 
equipment of every city!” 











the coast in their after-school hours, on Saturdays and Sundays, and many 
times at night. They know the signal code, and, fearlessly, they ride up and 
down the lonely coast, armed with their rifles, challenging all strangers and 
suspicious characters. The region being thinly settled, they know every in- 
habitant and can easily spot a new person. Not one of them would be afraid 
to patrol the coast all night long. Mrs. Stark says they are fine, healthy 
girls, afraid of nothing, ready for anything, on fire with patriotism and eager 
to do the biggest bit they can find. They have heen trained in marksmanship 
and signaling by army and navy officers, and, according to their enthusiastic 
captain, they are as capable of taking care of themselves and their bit of 
coast as any company of trained men. 
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FATA Von crr fom MY SOLDIER 


: My dear, my dear. 
You must not grieve at thought of're, 


You must not fear. 


Margaret ritebld: 
E—S 
Be comforted in those far lands I will be strong, when you aregone, 
Where you depart- I will be brave, 
I shall have work to fill my hands- Keeping, the love that made us one 
(Ah. not my heart!) The faith we gave 
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FIND THE SLACKER 
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After you go 
Your soldier in the silent fight 
You must not know 
I will be calm where men can see. te 
Gay where they hear 
But oh, come soon.come back tome 
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Good !—and Good for Him 


You remember, don't you, how you waited ‘round for the dasher. The memory of 
those treats you enjoyed is something you will treasure all of your life. Nothing tastes 
half so good, now. Home-made ice cream will bring equal joy, today, to your kiddies. 
Leading dietitians recommend ice cream as one of the most nourishing and healthful 
of all foods. 
Delicious ice cream is economical when made with Borden’s Evaporated Milk and— 
you know that it is pure. A. ¢ Gue., 60 


Specialist in Home Economy 
Lecturer on Domestic Science 


Evaporated Milk 
! 


Vanilla Ice Cream 


1 cupful Borden's Evaporated % teaspoonful salt. 
Milk diluted with 1 cupful 1 tablespoonful vanilla. 
hot water. 1 cupful Borden's Evaporated 
1 cupful sugar. 1 egg. Milk. 
Beat the egg, add the sugar and salt and pour in the diluted evaporated milk. Cook 
in a double boiler, stirring constantly until the mixture coats the spoon. Then re- 
move at once from the hot water, strain and chill. Add the vanilla and the undiluted 


evaporated milk, pour the mixture into an ice cream freezer and pack it in three quarts 
of crushed ice to one of ice cream ealt. Let stand ten minutes and freeze. 


Mrs. Allen’s Recipe Contest—$2,500.00 in Prizes 


For the best recipe from each State and from Canada, call- by a committee of competent judges to be announced later. 
ing for the use of Borden’s Evaporated Milk, submitted Recipes will be judged on three points: 

before August 1, 1918, the Borden Company will award a l. economy; 2. excellence of finished dish; 3. form 
cash prize of $25.00. For the second and third best recipes, in which recipe is submitted. Prize-winners will be pub- 
prizes of $10.00 each will be given. For every recipe ac- lished as soon as possible after the prizes have been 
cepted for publication, $1.00. In the event ofties forthe awarded. 





first, second or third best recipes the full amount of the prize Address: Borden’s Condensed Milk Company, 
will be given to each tying contestant. 2143 Borden Building, New York. 
Remember—there will be three prizes for every State in Your grocer has Borden’s Evaporated Milk. 
the Union and three for Canada. The prizes will be awarded Write for our free Recipe Book. 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
2143 Borden Building New York 
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Cleaning all utensils and 
containers with Old Dutch 
insures against loss---- 
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Careful Time 


Perfect Sanitary 
Cleanliness beforehand, 


prevents fermentation 
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noticed that each of 
them sat alone at a 
little table meant for 
two And I saw th 
new wedding rings 
War-brides, all of 
them; wives of officer 
in the artillery, or the 
infantry, Or in aviation 
Such faces I 
had noticed, in re aiding 
accounts of Englis! 
weddings, that many of 
the bridegrooms w er « 
or twenty 
who, three 
years ago, would not 
thought of marr) 
young. But if 
were not too 
to die on 
battlefields 
they 


too 


young 


twenty-one 
two bovs 
have 
ing so 
the y 
young 
the 
of France, 
were not 












young to marry 
their young 
















wives 

No one could 
looked ur 
moved, upon all 
brave 


And 


have 


those 
lonely girls 










































































I know that 











lor every one 
I saw in the 
hotel, there 


were dozens 











LONG thou 








sands oi ° 

city streets and = 

country lanes they 

walk—the young men in 

khaki and the girls who have 
given their hearts to them. From time im 





memorial, lovers have trod primrose paths, and the 
sympathetic onlooker has known where their feet were set 
by the look on their faces—the lover look, which is a mix 
ture of exaltation, tenderness, dreaminess and faith. But 
never before, in our country at least, did lovers walk as they 
do now, and there is a new look on their faces 

For now they know that another road lies beyond the 
primrose path. Their country has asked sacrifice of them 
And, although they belong to each other, they belong more 
to their country. Behind the happiness of their faces is 
often a look of bravery, sometimes of uncertainty or terror, 
sometimes of sadness. They are living by the hour; they 
are snatching their joy under the shadowing wings of the 
eagle of war. 

There are those for whom there is only the promise of 
married happiness—if the soldier-lover comes back. But 
for others unwilling to let each other go without forming 
the closer tie, regardless of the uncertainty the future may 
hold, there is a brief, poignant present together. Perhaps all 
of them do not realize the seriousness of the step they are 
taking; but, certainly, many of them are prepared for any 
contingency and will accept whatever comes, if only, first, 
they may have a few weeks or months together. These will 
not find us lacking in sympathy and understanding 


One day, in the autumn of 1916, I entered the dining 
room of a little old-fashioned hotel. The room was full of 


young, pretty girls, in fresh, dainty clothes, so that, for a 
moment, I felt as I used to in the dormitory in my colleg« 
But then, I 


days; these girls were just about college age 















inevery quar 

ter of Eng- 

land, still liv 

ing under 

their parents’ 
roots — so 
strangely 
married 

Each one of 

them should 

have been the 
centerofa 
home; should 
_ have had her 
ae awn, husband back 
the end of 

the day. 

2 oe * Their 
stories wert 
romantic, if 

you like; but they had a kind of monotony in the romance 

and all of them trembled on the verge of tragedy. Some of 
them had been engaged before the war began, and had been 
married as soon as they could; others had become engaged 
after the war had started. But, in each case, they had had 
the briefest sort of honeymoon—three or four only 

For the rest—letters, and the hope of a furlough; 

dread; and waiting 

A romantic fate, perhaps, to be bravely met, but never 
to be invoked. No one could have lived among those Eng 
lish war-brides without knowing that, for all their surface 
cheerfulness, they knew the likelihood of their becoming 
war-widows. While I was with them, one girl got the tel 
gram that told her her husband had been killed. She told 
no one but me, and I helped her to get away at once to her 
mother’s home 

‘I don’t want the others to hear,” she 
little proud tilt to her head, “and if they saw me 
would know.” 











day s 
suspe nse 


said with a brave 


ar-Marriages 
Enter Into Them? 


By Maude Radford Warren 
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of them asked about her going—and yet, I think 

hey all knew Another bride had word that her husband 
had leave, and she told her friends. But to me she said 

“I've told them of my good luck, for that will give them 


men will on get leave But when I go to 
train, I'm going to ask him to go to an 
though I 


hope that their 
nect him at the 
other hotel If I 
flaunting him in their faces 

loo deep for tear 

because I knew that, before many r 
States would 
would be facing the que 


didn't, I'd almost feel as wert 
And to me, the more affect 
onths, the United 
thousands of our 
marriage I 


all of it 


have entered the war, and 


own girls stion of war 


reached home just before war was declared by this country 
iwainst Germany, but even so soon, I met with a few en 
gaged girls who foresaw the war, and considered its effect on 
heir own emotional tuture 

What a sudden flowering of love-stories this war has 


under stress of 
fancy for the 


people 


passing 


nade! All over our country, young 


excitement, perhaps mistaking a 


reality; others, already engaged, finding that their love will 
not bear the test of a parting that might mean the man’s 
death, or his return as a helpless cripple; still others who 
had not known they cared, suddenly finding real and deep 
love—for them all the war has been a touchstone, an acid 


test of character 


There was Lillian, tall pale, fair, lovely to look at. for 
whom, after they know her, people come to lose their ad 
miration. For Lillian picks out for herself the soft places 
in life. Somehow, it is she who always has the most com 
fortable chair in a room, the best view at a concert or thea 
ter, an extra helping of a choice dish. If a hard piece of 
work must be done by some member of her family, that 
member is never Lillian. If anyone is ill, it is never Lillian 


who acts as nurse, though, when she is ill, she expects to be 


most assiduously waited upon 

When the draft called her fiancé, Lillian acted almost as 
if the war were a personal affront to herself She tried to 
get him to seek exemption, but he refused After that, 
Lillian went about like a suffering martyr 

“There ought to have been some work found for Charles 
here,” she said to me once. “He could serve his country just 
as well at home 

How many girls have said that, deceiving themselves 
wanting to save their own men from danger, willing that 


others should die! 


“He has such silly notions of honor,” continued Lillian, 
irritably. “He won't try to get out of service abroad. He 
doesn't seem to consider me at all, and he has always been 
so devoted A man’s fiancée surely ought to come before 
his country. I wouldn't mind so much if the war only lasted 
a few months, and if he came back safe. Because then he'd 
have a pension, and he'd only have lost a little time and 
money so far as his position here was concerned. But what 
if he didn’t come back! Think of the suffering for me!” 


thousands of girls 
suffering through 


illian of the 
who are 


mind 
world 


T was no use to r 
| and women the 

the war 

“And what if he came home 


over 


an invalid for life,” she said 





some of them do Of course, he’s thought of that, too. He 
says he'd never dream of keeping me to the engagement in 
that case I told him it was time enough to face it, if it 
happened. I think he wanted me to say I'd never give him 
ip. But what would be the use of saying that? Of course 
I have i pretty good salary and I uppose I could support 
in invalid husband on it, but I couldn't do it and make us 
both comfortable I don't believe we'd be happy if I was 
the bread-winner for two. I want my marriage to make me 


better off than I was, not worse. I know my limitations.” 





I wondered if her Char did not pretty clearly know 
them too, and that if, when he had crossed the sea, he might 
not meet some girl wi had more tenderness, and more 
power of sacrifice than Lillian. I wondered, when he came 

ome, what he would think, by that time, of Lillian 

And there was little Irene, whose fiancé I have known 
ince he was a boy Irene came to see me ind wept out her 
grie! 

“T want Ned to marry me now,” she said, “and he won't 
He says it wouldn't be fair to me And I had told the girls 
I was ready to marry him. I thought I'd have a military 
wedding, and Ned’s officer friends could make an arch of 
swords for the way they do in England. Ned's perfectly 
absurd about it. Why couldn't I live at home just as I did 
before? It just proves he doesn’t love me as he said he did 

I knew better than that Not long after I had seen 
Irene Ned came to Irn if | asked my AcdVICce 

“Irene seems to think 1 believe in these war mar 
riages he said She thought I ought to talk things over 
with you. But look here: if I'd enlisted in the navy, I'd 

f ] 
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re Amazing 


eneration 


OU were very good to come ail 


"i 5 this way to see an old lady,” 

if 7 said Mother Fellowes, knit- 

i) ting 

Ny, “Oh, good!” her guest re 
VA peated reproachfully. “How 


in you, Mrs Fellowes? It was good in 
ou to have me.’ 


Mother Fellowes smiled whimsically. 


_ 4 Aren't most people glad to have you, 
L) my dear?” she asked 
/ Betty's flexible mouth twisted into 
m/ the humorous little curves that gave her 
j % face that surprisingly girlish look ; it was 
incredible that she could never be forty 
gain. Where did all her experience 
Se hide when she looked that way at you? 
| Where were her two grown children, her 
. years of celebrity, her disillusions ? 
“Oh, I know * * * she said 
poking out her lower lip, “I know what 
you mean, of course. People are always glad to have people, 


when they re not too plain or too badly dressed or too stupid 


or too disagreeable And as I'm not exactly any of those 

No, I shouldn't say you were any of those,” Mother 
Fellowes agreed quietly 

It was scarcely an enthusiastic remark, but it had its dis 
tinct effect upon the handsome woman on the opposite side 
of the little fire With the easy movement of a young girl, 
she drew herself out of the deep, comfortable, faded old 
chair and patted Mother Fellowes’ shoulder 

“You're very dear to be so clever, too.” she uid nd 
slipped back into the comfortable faded chair 

Bob times tells me I'm clever,’ smiled Mother Fel 
lowes, “and then I tell him he’s silly. But I wouldn't dare 
tell that to a celebrated artist, of 
course she added mischievously 

No aid the celebrated artist, 
with mock solemnity, “no, I sup 
pose not; und she smiled at the 
little old lady in her rocking-chair. 

Not tha Mother Fellowe 
ever was known to rock in it 
She sat as straight and as still as 
Whistler's Mother, and never even 
crossed her ankles But the at 
mosphere of the rocking-chair 
was there, and it was this, as 4 
Betty said afterward, that made & 
some of he remarks so sur 
prising 

“It's Bob I've come to talk 
ibout,”” Betty began abruptly 

So I judged Mother Fellowes replied 
slipping her needles expertly among her veined 
ightiy knotted hngers 

You dont mind 

“No, indeed, my dear—why should I? My 
on ms very tond ot y I've alway Known 
Both he and Phyllis are fond of you. She 
ofter i e how kind 1 were to ther 
wher é moved to the country And 

re tl imother, arent you 

Yes The | ind I are great pal 
Betty answered absentl 


The quiet old sitting-room was very r 
ful It had been Bob's grandfather house 
und the chairs and tables all knew it Any 
furniture, Bob used to say, that had withstood 
three generations of Fellowes’ spring-cleaning 
had earned the ri to stay where it was; and 












ten years ago—they didn’t exercise enough and they ate too 
much. We've always eaten too much starch over here 
They got stiff and they took little, short, old steps, and 


looked dumpy. Then they didn’t know how to do 
their hair: they simply wadded up a great lump at the top 
of their heads on the back, and dragged it away from their 
faces. Now, only a very handsome woman can afford to do 
that—a woman with a good profile 

“But this bores you, perhaps, and I didn’t really come to 
lecture on American women's looks—” 

“It interests me very much,” said Mother Fellowes 
“People don't talk to me about these things: they ask me 
for my rule for pickled peaches ’ 

“You're a brick,” said Betty, “an honest-and-truly brick.” 

“Bob tells me that Phyllis is working too hard,” Mother 
Fellowes suggested, with the effect of merely adding to her 
guest's remarks 

“Oh, yes, I suppose she is,’ Betty answered vaguely 

“You see, she seems to have this real gift for working 
with children. I heard her telling what she calls an ‘acting 


they 


tory’ to forty kiddies yesterday, and the way she got them 
interested in it, and half telling it themselves, and learning 
so much history out of it—really, Mrs. Fellowes, it was a 
very pretty little performance. She's not a bit shy about it, 
now; she has developed a real technique, and she’s learning 
lots and lots herself. And then, it’s practically a new pro 
fession, you know, and she’s proud of doing so well in it 
You really can’t expect that a woman who can earn a very 
decent little income by doing work that she likes, should 
top it, simply because her hucband doecn't like the idea ot 
her earning money? When it’s only his idca! It isn’t a 


law of nature, vou know, nor in the Bible, even, that she 
hould give up her life 

“Bob feels that there are others who might need the 
money more, perhaps * * * 

“Oh! That is certainly too bad of Bob!” Betty’s baf 
fling eyes turned suddenly as clearly, coldly gray as Bob 


Fellowes’ own 
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“T must say!” 

She stared severely at the golf stock- 
ings tangled among Mother Fellowes’ 
needles 


“I suppose that’s for Bob?” she 
asked 
“Yes. Since he’s grown so interested 


in his Boy Scout work, he likes these 
heavy stockings, and he likes me to do 
them for him.” 

“And I suppose it doesn’t occur to 
him that you’re taking the bread out of 
the mouth of some worthy poor person 


who ought to have the knitting of 
them ? 
Mother Fellowes smiled. “You're 


much too clever for me, my dear,” she 
said. “What do you want me to say?” 

“Well,” said Betty, “I'll tell you what 
I want you to say. I want you to tel! 
me what to do.” 

“What to do?” Mother Fellowes repeated, gazing with 
her clear, wrinkled brown eyes into Betty’s smooth, troubled 
hazel ones 7 

Betty nodded her quick, whimsical little schoolgirl nod 
It was a very endearing nod, and many people had found 
themselves much influenced by it, first and last 

“You she began, “I'm not worrying 
economy of the Fellowes’ ménage, so to speak. That’s their 
own affair—they'll have to work it out themselves, just like 
all the other husbands and wives to-day. I've seen too many of 
my friends go thfeygh it: if it isn’t one thing, it’s another.” 

“Well, here’s Phyllis. She can’t make as much money as 
I, but she has discovered—quite by chance—a very nice little 
talent of her own; and it takes her out into the big game, 
and makes her independent and gives her a feeling of power 

Oh, I see perfectly how little Phyl feels, Mrs. Fellowes 
don’t you?” Both women were quiet awhile, thoughtful 
“Of course, I never thought about these 
things quite in this way before,” Mother Fel- 


see,” 


about the 














lowes explained 
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“I'm nervous,” Betty admitted. “I always 
chatter this foolish way when I’m nervous 
Of course, it’s not that we're talking about at 
all, anyway.” 
“What are we talking about?” 
Fellowes inquired mildly. 
“We're talking about whether Bob is go- 
ing to let Phyllis get interested in another 
man,” Betty answered simply 
“Oh,” said Mother Fellowes. “Oh, I see.” 
“If there’s one thing I detest,’ Betty burst 
out violently, “it’s meddling. In the first place, 
I'm too lazy and selfish to bother about peo- 
ple’saffairs * * * But it was really on my 
account that they moved out to Westchester.” 
“I know.” 
“I was quite surprised to find they were 
really going to be neighbors, and naturally I 
introduced Phyl to the people around.” 
She sighed, and her mouth grew childish 
“Well, my dear, I don't know as I'd call 
that meddling, exactly ; that was only friendly,” 
Mother Fellowes reminded her 
“Ye-es, of course. Perhaps if I'd let her 
alone after that * * * Qh, I don’t know! 
But I hated to see her settling down into such 
a ridiculous little, young, middle-aged woman 
You see, it’s a sporting neighborhood, up 
there, Mrs. Fellowes. If you don’t play tennis 
er golf or ride or dance, you don’t meet any 
body of your own age. And Phyl was really 
getting lonely, I thought, with Bob stodging at 
home every night—he was so attractive and 
clever, we all thought it was a shame.” 
“The Felloweses aren't much for company,” 
Mother Fellowes agreed 
“Well, I suppose you know how it went 
on,” Betty continued, a little listlessly. 
“Phyl completely changed, and Bob refused 
to change at all, and at first people talked a 
little, and then they gave it up, and there are 
always people to play with, you know * * * ” 

She paused a moment, but 
Mother Fellowes was silent, knit- 
ting 

“So then, when Phyl took up 
this story-telling business, and be 
gan to get these invitations from 
clubs and schools and education 
al conventions, I thought it was 
just as well, perhaps, because she 
was getting interested in one of 
the men there—’ 


Mother 














“What man?” Mother Fel- 
lowes asked bluntly 
“Does it make any differ 


bf ence?” Betty fenced 
“Ts he a tall, dark man with 
white teeth ?” 


[Continued on page 22] 
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The Story of a Wife’s Triumph 


Over Liquor 
BY WILLIAM H. HAMBY 
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Alcohol Delays Healing 
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ATE RAWLINS and I 
came into Santa Fé from 
the Jemez Mountains 











One adult dies from alcohol every eight 
minutes. 
An average of 1,440 suicides a year are 
caused by alcohol. 
Nearly 20,000 new Savings-Bank de- 
posits opened in Denver the first prohibition 
year. 
For every $1 a State receives in Liquor 
Licenses, it pays out $2 in caring for crimi- 
nals, paupers, and insane caused through 
drink alone. 
Revenue from liquor is like Lamb’s roast 
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Sobriety Boosts Safety 


happiness or disappointment in the 
Professor's wife. And all these people 
and their lives are vital to her 
“That same Fall she came into 
the library one evening when I was 
working on some legal papers—and 
said with that disarming smile 
“*Dear, I've got another case for 


























late one fternoon in 
a ‘We had been pig—a house must be burned down to 
on a week’s trip to Taos roast it. 

and around by some ranches in the ae 

Jemez where Nate had been inter- oN 


V viewing witnesses in a big lawsuit L(g ) 
. in which he was an attorney. (AQ J 
: It was snowing when we got ~y. 
into Santa Fé, and a shivery north o) 
wind was blowing. (/) 
“Let us stop in at the Club and warm }) 
up,” proposed Rawlins. Remembering Nate y 
back in college, I knew what he meant by 
“warm up.” Even then I had never had 
any real fear of him becoming a drunkard, but he 
strongly believed in—and practised—what he called 
“his divine right to stoke up his furnace with “in- 
flammable liquid,” whenever he got ready. 
There were seven or eight men around a table 
when we entered the club, with glasses before each 
of them—lI think perhaps all had had more than 
one drink. Many were prominent men—I remem- 
ber at least two were introduced to me as “Judge.” 
We sat down at the table and Nate ordered the 
drinks for the company—but ordered a hot lemon- 
ade for himself and me. 
And for the half hour that we were there, seven 
of those nine drinking men spent the entire time 








Why Are You a Teetotaler? 


THE worst of it is, drink strikes every class where it hurts 

most. To the simple-minded, it brings physical violence; 
to the poor, deeper poverty; to the convivial, final loneli- 
ness; and to those too much master of their will to suffer 
the coarser effects, it brings the slow but inevitable fate 
an hour when they perceive the keenness is gone from their 
brains—when the silver cord is loosened and the music of 
the mind has become a dull, confused roar.” 

Have you had the experience of finding your moral fiber 
loosening and catching yourself up in time to prevent dis- 
aster? Do you know of such an experience? Has any 
member of your family, any one close to you, had such an 
experience? Then tell it briefly, interestingly, helpfully to 
the McCall readers. For the best article or letter, we will 
give a $100 Liberty Bond; for the two next best, a $50 
bond each; for the three next, $10 in thrift stamps; for the 
five others of merit, a prize of $5 each in thrift stamps. The 
replies must be in the office by August 15th. Write clearly, 
sincerely, briefly. Otherwise, there are no conditions; and 
you do not need to be a subscriber to compete. 


you.’ Then sat down and told me 

about it. Her Mexican washer 

woman, once a high-bred Spanish 

girl, in Mexico City, was in trouble 

))) Josephina—-who had taught Jean 

w bits of Spanish over the washtub with 
laughter in her large dark eyes, and affe 
tion in her soft voice—Josephina of the fine 
heart and sordid life was in trouble 

“*What was it?’ I asked a little coldly. 

“*Her husband has stabbed a man.’ 

“She did not have to finish. It was in the 
papers—the thing had occurred in a drunken row 
in Pat Gregoran’s saloon 

“Well, 1 took the case, of course. And the 
witnesses that I interviewed—the scenes I visited 
to get a connected story for my plea—made me 
very angry at that particular saloon.” 

Nate had to stop to laugh again. “Jean kept 
bringing me free cases every few months—all people 
she was naturally interested in. I did not notice 
it then, but I see now that series of cases could 


7 not have been arranged with more dramatic 
sequence even by a motion-picture director. There 
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arguing for National Prohibition. \\ 





“Quite a festive occasion,” I remarked to Rawlins 
as we left. “Rather unique to hold a prohibition 
rally over the cup that cheers. And, by the way, 
are you on the water wagon? Since when have you been 
drinking hot lemonade?” 

He laughed. “There is an old saying that a wise man 
changes his mind, but a fool never does. But a fool does 
sometimes—I did, anyway. But it is a long <iory.” 

“You did not know my wife when we were in college, 
did you?” Rawlins asked that evening as we sat before his 
own fireside. 

“No—but I wish I had!” I laughed. Mrs. Rawlins had 
impressed me the moment I met her as a luminous woman 
—one whose mind and spirit were so clear and sweet that 
the simplest thing she said or did was interesting. “What 
class was she in?” 

“She was not in college at all. Her father was a Baptist 
preacher and died the year Jean graduated from the high 
school. Outside of his heavenly hopes—which he took with 
him—he had accumulated nothing but a large family. Jean 
was the oldest, and went to work to help support the fam- 
ily. She was a clerk in the offices of the Electric Light 
Company. I met her there quite by accident, having gone 
to the office to arrange for some special lighting for one of 
our class stunts, and immediately lost all doubt I ever had 
about falling in love suddenly. Jean and I were married 
that Fall; and I’m glad, after eleven years, you conclude 
that—at least in my case—love knew more, blind, than mer- 
cenary pride does with both eyes wide open. 

“It was Jean who cured me of my imbibing habits— 
and has made me a persistent worker for a boozeless nation 

“But you could not guess, in a hundred years, how she 
did it.” He turned on me his old-time shrewd but winning 
smile. 

“No, but I can guess she would be resourceful about it 
—and that it is a permanent job.” 

“You bet it is.” Nate nodded emphatically at the fire. 
“You see it came about like this: 

“] drank regularly for nine years after we were married. 
If my wife ever shed a tear over it, I never saw it. If she 
ever prayed over it, she did it entirely in secret. She must 
have known me mighty well from the start, for she never 
once asked me to quit drinking. 

“I do not believe she had any fear that I would become 
a drunkard. And I still do not believe there was any danger 
of it, although one can never tell. I was one of those rare 
drinkers who never increases his drinks. I took, on an 
average, three light drinks a day—and, so far as any doctor 
could see, was none the worse for it. In fact, just a month 
before I quit, I was given a most rigid examination for a 
fifty-thousand dollar life insurance, and passed without the 
slightest hesitation. 

“But there were a few things the doctor could not see. 

“Up to this time I had never thought of going on the 
water wagon. Yet I had been slowly changing my mind 
on the question of saloons—or having it changed for me 
without my knowing it.” He laughed appreciatively and 
glanced toward the music room where his wife was playing 
some Scotch ballads. 

“Jean never urged me—in words. She was too wise to 
try to wash out a deep-dyed prejudice with a compound 
of mere tears and words. But I often argued at her any- 


way; for I knew in that sweet, silent way of hers there 
was a burning wrath against the saloon—and everything 
that hurt people. ‘The most idiotic part of this tem 
perance slush,’ I said one evening after reading in the after- 
noon paper some extracts from a speech favoring state 
prohibition for New Mexico, ‘is that it blames whiskey for 
all the evil that is in men. Really it has very little to do 
with it. It does not make the evil any more than coffee 
or kraut or red lemonade. What a man eats or drinks 
does not make him good or bad. Take drink from them 
and men will be bad in some other way, just the same. 
“‘A drink merely stimulates—makes a man feel more 


alive. If he is a fool, anyway, it may make him rant 
idiotically; but if he has brains, it only quickens his 
thoughts. I never make so good a speech as after a good 
drink.’ 


“Jean was sitting by the reading lamp with a new 
magazine, and while she did not so much as look around, 
I saw a smile lurking at the corner of her mouth—the sort 
of a smile which pities a fallacy that it is useless to answer 

“A few evenings after that, when I came home, my wife 
was bending over the couch in the front room, bathing the 
face of a child and crooning comfortingly 


T was Bobby, a five-year-old little neighbor boy of 
whom she was very fond. The chap had blue eyes, 
and brown hair—and was a dear little fellow 

“‘What is the matter?’ I asked, going quickly to her 
side. Two tears slipped out of Jean's eyes before she could 
reply 

“*He’s hurt, the wee lad; it’s his back.’ 

“I bent over the boy, who was in great pain but try- 
ing bravely to hold back the cries, and asked, ‘What hurt 
you, Sunny Top?’ He bit his lip harder and looked up at 
me with swimming eyes—and said piteously 

“ ‘Daddy—kicked me—and I felled down-stairs.’ 

“The boy did not have to tell me—nor did Jean—what 
it meant. I knew Johnson, the boy’s father, was drunk 
He would not even step on a bug when he was sober. And 
when he should learn, as the doctor had already told Jean, 
that his motherless boy would be a cripple for life—his 
self-torture would be unbearable. 

“I was shaken through and through by that thing 
and as I went into the library and dropped helplessly into 
a chair—I said honestly for the first time—‘Whiskey did 
that—and it can not be undone. It is not safe for some 
men.’ 

“There never was a woman who loved her home more 
than Jean, or took better care for it.” 

“T can see that,” I assented. “I had the feeling as I 
entered—‘Here is a place where everything is at home.’” 

He nodded his appreciation and went on—“But she is 
interested in things and people—and she just instinctively 
takes a heart interest in everybody she knows, no matter 
who they are. 

“She knows the life story of our old gardener—and 
whether he has coffee for his breakfast—and a comforter 
warm enough for the sudden cold snap. She knows the 
Mexican cook’s innermost heart—and the fine shading of 


was every sort of tragic element from hunger to 
broken hearts, each a case against drink. 

“And before I was through with those personal 
cases that Jean had persuaded me to take for her ‘heart- 
interest people’—I came right out flat and emphatic and 
said as those other fellows at the club said to-day: 

“*There is no place in our civilization for the American 
saloon. It is rotten.’” 

The piano which had been playing intermittently, softly, 
in the distant room, ceased and Mrs. Rawlins rejoined us 
for a few moments before saying good night. 

Ir her quick, sympathetic clear-minded way, in those 
few moments, she had shown her interest in my work, my 
pleasure in the visit to New Mexico, oy future plans. Then 
I laughed a little teasingly 

“But I have no case which you might get your husband 
to take for the good of his own soul.” 

She laughed, but blushed at that. She was one of those 
very rare persons who is too fine and too tactful to show, 
or even feel, any boastfulness over being right—or winning 
a victory. 

She bade us a gracious good night, and I turned back 
to Nate for the rest of the story 

“Even after I had become convinced that the saloon 
was a social sore that could not be cured by mere salve of 
regulations; and had actually voted and worked for its 
abolishment in our state, I yet clung belligerently to my 
personal privilege of drinking what I wanted whenever I 
wanted it 

“I was utterly opposed to National Prohibition—for 
that meant making it unlawful to distill and ship intox 
icants—stopping the very supply 

“T said I was willing to stop the gutter drunkards, the 
wife beaters, the empty dinner-pail men from drinking. We 
would cut out the brawling, thief-breeding, murderer 
gathering place of thugs and criminals—the saloon 

“But for me—to whom drink was a mere refinement, 
a pleasurable refreshment—to give up his glass of wine or 
of Scotch—-why, no, that was useless. It was ridiculous—it 
was tyranny 

“*Why, here, I have been drinking for fifteen years.’ 

I was arguing at Jean again—‘And has it hurt me? Do 
you know of any one in more perfect health?’ 

“She did not reply at all, but directly went to the 
mantel and stood turning in her hand a beautiful piece of 
Indian pottery For ten years we had been collecting 
paintings, Indian blankets, baskets—against the 
day of our dream when we were to build a beautiful adobe 
home in the style of the Santa Fé architecture—with rough- 
beamed ceilings, big fireplaces and a patio. We had had 
the plans all ready for four years. It was to cost $10,000 
and was to be a gathering place for people of real intel 
lectual worth who visited our rare old Santa Fé 

“"Do you think we can build this year?’ There was a 
note in Jean's voice that somehow stirred an uneasy ache 

merely the faintest shade of discouragement, of tiredness 

“‘No,’ I replied. ‘We can't build this year—The law 
business has been rotten for three years—I haven't any 
cases that promise big fees this year. Maybe next year.’ 

“And after she had said good night—I began to run 
over my past nine years of practice. For five I had gone 


pottery 










He wasn’t sayin’ a word; he was just lookin’ on from behind; but I didn’t 
With that face of his in plain sight, I didn’t seem able to cinch 


relish it. 
my attention to what I was doin’ 


F you're ever aimin’ to get Steve Brainard convinced 
about a thing, you don’t want to start arguin’ with 
him. It ain't a mite of use. I’ve talked myself black 
in the face at him as many as a million times 


without makin’ any headway at all. He sure is 
one stubborn man. I don’t know what makes 

me keep at it. I never got any satisfaction out of it, 
except knowin’ he couldn't make me back down 

There was that argument we had about Clarence 
Jean-Maurice Carrére’s name. I'd been tryin’ to 
prove to Steve that a person with that kind of a 
name couldn’t amount to much for a man. I claim 
that’s real reasonable, too; only Steve wouldn't see it 

“Oh, sugar!” says Steve. “What’s his name got 
to do with it? We can call a man a whole lot of dif 
ferent things, out here‘in Wyoming, without changin’ 
the kind of man he is 

“Yes, but, Steve,” I says, “that ain’t the same 
thing at all. The Carrére lad didn’t get that name of 
his’n out here. His folks give it to him. Here’s what 
I'm sayin’: If a man’s folks ain't got any better judg- 
ment than to name a kid Clarence Jean-Maurice, it 
shows they're weak-minded. And weak-mindedness 
is a thing that runs in families. You know it does 
Well, if it runs in this Carrére family, ain't it pretty 
near bound to crop out in this man? That's sense.” 

“Shuck says Steve. “Nothin’ to it! Mebbe 
they named him after a real rich uncle. That wouldn't 
show foolishness 

“Why wouldn't it?” says I. “If there’s an Uncle 
Clarence Jean-Maurice in the family, too, for this kid 
to be named after, then that’s worse yet. That just 
exactly proves what I’m sayin’. You could see it 
yourself if you wasn’t so contrary.” 


“Oh, fiddle!” says Steve, “you're talking numbers.” 

“Yes,” I says, “but sayin’ just ‘fiddle’ ain't reasonin’ 
I'm reasonin’ this with you. You've got to believe what I'm 
tellin’ you about families. That's scientific Look here, 
now: You take me, and say I'm the first generation—” 

“You ain't, though,” says Steve. “You're the last. You're 
turnin’ the thing backwards.” 

“No, I ain't,” I says. “I'm startin’ with me.” 

“It’s a bum start,” says Steve 

was. You couldn't ever com- 


HAT’S just the way he 
mence to nail him right down but what he'd squirm 


out of it with a piece of flightiness. You might every 

bit as well try reasonin’ with a can of fish-worms as to try 
arguin’ anything into Steve's mind 

“Billy, you're jealous of him,” he 

had got through enjoyin’ his little joke 


went on as soon as he 
“That's all that’s 


the trouble with you. He ain't been here but a couple of 
weeks, but he’s got pretty near every girl in the country 
thinkin’ how nice he i You never had as much luck as 


that with ‘em, not in all your life. Right now he could just 
about pick out any one he wanted to and walk off with her 
You couldn't hinder him. You're jealous.” 

“Oh, shoot!” I says. “Any time!” I 


didn’t get to say 


any more, because here came the Clarence person ridin’ down 
the lane from the barn lot with a ditch shovel over his 
shoulder, goin’ up the creek to run the water over the alfalfa. 
4 body couldn't hardly 
pay attention to any 
thing else while he was 


Partly it was 
brand-new blue 


in sight 
¢} 


them 


overalis of his’n, tucked 
in his brand-new boots; 
and partly it was the 
tune he was whistlin’; 


and partly it was the 


way he had of holdin’ 
himself on a horse, wit! 
bis knees pulled up and 
his elbows down and |} 
chest puffed out I 


never tell you where he'd 


got the notion. Met 


that run in the famil 
too He sur hadr 
picked it up in the cow 
country There couldn't 
be any istake about it 
makin’ him look just 
perfectly quaint. But 
that wasn’t a patch or 
the way he acted We 
watched him until he 
went out of sight over a 
little knoll. Then Steve 
started makin’ him a 
cigarette, and enjoyin’ 
me with his lazy eyes, 
an’ pretty soon he says: 
“Say, Billy, do you know 
what they say about 
camels’ backs?” 
If he was tryin’ to They certainly wasn't a pretty layout. 


bein’ 


coax me out of 


You might every 
well try reasonin’ with a 
can of fish-worms as to 
try arguin’ anything into 


rushin’ to get to the table. 


Billy Fortune and the 


By William R. Lighton and Louis Duryea Lighton 
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sore, by a piece of foolishness, it wasn’t goin’ 
to work. 

“Hump!” I says. I wasn’t 
funny, but Steve begun chucklin’. 

“Well, that’s part of it,” he says. “But 
that ain't all. Ain’t you ever heard ’em say 
that you can break a camel's back right square 
in two with just one straw?” 

“Shucks!” I says. “What if you can? 
What's a camel? You can break a man’s back 
with nothin’ but a little old busted flush, if 
you know how.” 

“No, but, honest!” says Steve. “Just one 
straw, Billy! You keep pilin’ the straws on 
just one at a time, till you get to the very last 
one the camel can stand—and then his back 
pops right in two. Ain't that curious?” 

I didn’t answer him. The proposition didn’t appear to 
be so terrible interestin’ to me. I like pal Steve all right, 
but he does get off pitch every once in a while. 

“That’s the way 
it’s goin’ to be with 
you and this Car- 
rére boy. Billy, I'll 
bet you somethin’ 
on it. You're goin’ 
to keep on hatin’ 
him, just the way 
you're doin’, only 
worse and worse, 
on account of dif- 
ferent things; and 
then the first thing 


bit as 


Steve’s mind 


you know he’s goin’ 
to do just one more 
thing that'll make 
you take to lovin’ 
him. Yes, sir, Billy; 
you're goin’ to be 
lovin’ him _ before 
you're through.” 

“Lovin’ him!” I 
says. “Yes, it’s ter- 
rible likely! When 
you catch me lovin’ 
Clarence Jean- 
Maurice — Sufferin’ 
Peter!” 

If I was goin’ to 
love him, I sure 
wasn't goin’ to com- 
mence right away 
After Td done a 
few things around 
the house, I had to 
saddle up and go 
out to work with 
Clarence for the rest of the afternoon with the frrigatin’. I 
wasn't choosin’ it; I just had it to do. And the minute I 
got sight of him, down at the edge of the flat by the main 


There wasn't 


« ‘4 
pew TIM o 


aimin’ to be 


anybody I wanted to be 
ridin’ alongside of; so I dropped behind 
where I could make me a cigarette 





You might say they averaged up horrible humdrum after the way they'd been 
Confused, too, they was, when they got their eyes on what was there 
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Camel’s Back 





ditch, I knew mighty 
well the time hadn't 
come yet for me to 
whirl in and get fond 
of him; because 
there he was, 
standin’ with his 
hat off, and the 
sun shinin’ on 
his mop of brown hair, and his head tipped back, 
smilin’ right straight up in the Rowland girl’s face. 

You might have said he was usin’ awful good 
judgment; or you might have said it didn’t need much 
judgment at all to let a man be struck with that girl. If 
you'd been stone blind in both eyes you could pretty 
near have seen what she was, with her slim, pretty 
shape, andthe glowin’ color in her young cheeks, and 
the softness Of her warm brown eyes, and all the rest 
of her; and if you’d heard her speak to you, just 
once, with that velvet-rich voice of hers, you'd have 
been rank hard to please if you didn’t feel just per- 
fectly suited. 


Y th diam pr 


There he was, standin’ with his 

hat off, an’ the sun shinin’ on 

his mop of brown hair, an’ his 

head tipped back, smilin’ up in 
the Rowland girl's face 


LARENCE, he was sure takin’ a fair look at 
her; nor she didn’t appear to be lookin’ the other 
way. It pained me. I'll never tell you why; 

it was just one of the notions you can’t explain. She 
was nothin’ to me, except as she’d been fine and 
friendly toward all the men-folks in the country, and 
treatin’ ’em every one just exactly alike. Just the 
same, I certainly did despise seein’ her settin’ there on 
her horse beside him, listenin’ to what he had to say 
to her and lettin’ on as if she was perfectly pleased. 

I don’t know what they'd been talkin’ about; nor 
I didn’t seem to be cravin’ to hear the rest of it; but 
I went close by ’em, to see if I couldn’t mebbe get a 
word or so of what they was sayin’. The girl, she 
was so absorbed, she didn’t hardly notice me, except 
to give me an absent-minded kind of a high-sign with 
her pretty hand. 

It didn’t do me a mite of good to listen, because I 
couldn’t make head nor tail out of what they said. 

“Tribute to you, then,” says Clarence, “is not to 
be paid in the coin of past glories.” 

Don’t that sound like foolishness to you? But she 
looked at him real serious. She talked serious, too. 

“Tf I were taking tribute,” she says, “I should want the 
coin to be clean and bright from the mint of to-day’s life. 
To-day is more my own day than any other.” 

What could you have 
made out of that? 
Wouldn't it have struck 
you that a man who 
could understand it 
would be bound to be 
sort of crazy-minded? 
Well, Clarence Jean- 
Maurice was understand- 
in’ it, because he give a 
queer kind of a laugh. 

“Admirable!” says he; 
and then he stood back 
from her and made her a 
bow, bendin’ over stiff in 
the middle; and with 
that she picked up her 
bridle rein and lifted her 
horse to a lope, him 
standin’ right the way he 
was and lookin’ after her. 
It was as much as a 
minute before he put on 
his hat again and picked 
up his shovel. After that, 
he didn’t do a _ blessed 
thing but stick right to 
his shovel-work, without 
givin’ me a sign, till it 
was time to go home. 
Even then what he start- 
ed sayin’ to me was only 
sort of casual, on ac- 
count of his horse seem- 
in’ to suit him. 

“Mr. Fortune,” he 
says, “this mount of 

[Continued on page 34] 
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For Synopsis, see page 17 ——— 
CHAPTER XV I, 


WILIGHT was 
falling as Les- 
singham reach- t 
ed Mainsail 


The Zeppelin’s Passenger | = Comma hee a 


- “ “Mr Lessingham,” 
Philippa broke in, “you 
| know that we are both 


friends Do listen 


Captain Griffiths 


your 


He has a very large 


can, but even if he proves 


Haul, where he H power I honestly be 
was to dine i - . o lieve that it is his inten 
Philippa was entertaining f B E Ph ll C> | f tion to have you arrested 
some callers, to whom ; y ° l Ips ppen 1e€1mM. if not to-night, within 
she promptly introduced i a very few days.” 
him. Lessingham gath- | “I do not see how he 


ered, almost in the first 
few minutes, that his \ 
presence in Dreymarsh 
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anything, I should do no 
good by running away 
To be perfectly serious, 








was becoming a subject 
of comment. 

“Nevertheless,” he said, 
a little wearily, when all the guests had gone and he was 
alone with Philippa, “I must obey orders. I’ve just received 
another telegram, ordering me to remain here. But even if 
I were told that I might go, I should find it hard.” 

“Do you mean that?” she asked 

“I think you know,” he answered. 

“I want to avoid platitudes,” she said thoughtfully, after 
a moment’s pause, “but is love quite the same thing for a 
man as for a woman?” 

“Sometimes it is more. Sometimes love, for a woman, 
means only shelter; often, for a man, love means the blend- 
ing of all knowledge, of all beauty, all ambition, of all that 
he has learned from books and from life. Sometimes a man 
can see no further and needs to look no further than love.” 

Philippa suddenly felt that she was in dan- 
ger. There was something in her heart of which 
she had never before been conscious, some 
music, some strange turn of sentiment in Les- 
singham’s voice or the words themselves. She 
arose suddenly to her feet, crossed the floor 
and threw open the window. She stood there, 
for several moments, as though in search of 
some respite from the emotional atmosphere. 

“You make me feel,” she said piteously, 
“you make me feel everything except one thing.” 

“Except one thing?” he repeated. 

“Can’t you understand?” she continued, 
stretching out her hand with a quick, impul- 
sive little movement. “I am here in Henry's 
house, his wife, the mistress of his household. 
All the years we’ve been married I have never 
thought of another man. I feel sore all over, 
and ashamed, but I don’t know whether I have 
ceased to love him. He is always there in the 
background.” The tears were gathering in her 
eyes. 

“Remember that, at this moment, I am 
asking you for nothing,” he said encouragingly. 
“Just think these things out. It isn’t a matter 
for sorrow,” he continued. “Love must always 
mean happiness for the one who is loved.” 

She looked at him with a little smile. “You 
know, I'm not at all an Ibsen heroine,” she de- 
clared. “I can’t see my way like those won- 
derful, emancipated women. Yet,’ she went 
on thoughtfully, “the way to the simple things 
is so clear.” 

Nora and Helen just then came in with 
some young men, and Lessingham rose to 
leave. His tone and manner were suddenly 
changed. He seemed ill at ease and unhappy. 

“I am going to have a day’s fishing to- 
morrow,” he told Philippa, “but I must admit 
that I have very little faith in this man Oates 
They all tell me that your husband has any 
number of charts of the coast. Do you think 
I could borrow one?” 

“Why, of course,” she replied, “if we can 
find it.” 


HE took him over to her husband’s desk, 

opened the unlocked drawers and searched 

among their contents ruthlessly. By the 
time the search was finished, Lessingham had a 
little collection of charts in his hand. 

“I don’t know where else to look,” she said. 
“You might go through those and see if they 
are of any use.” Lessingham sat on the 
lounge, and went carefully through the charts. 

“Well?” she asked. 

“There is nothing here,” he decided, “which 
will help me very much. With your permis- 
sion, I will take this,” he added, selecting one. 

She nodded and they replaced the others. 
Then she touched him on the arm. “Listen,” 
she said, “are you perfectly certain that there 
is no one coming ?” 

He listened for a moment. “I can’t hear 
any one,” he answered. “They’ve started a 
four-handed game of pool in the billiard- 
room.” 

She smiled. “Then I will disclose to you Henry’s dra- 
matic secret. See!” 

She touched the spring in the side of the secretary. The 
false back, with its little collection of fishing flies, rolled 
slowly up. The large and very wonderful chart on which 
Sir Henry had bestowed so much of his time, was revealed. 

“There!” she said. “That has been a great labor of love 
with Henry. It is the chart, on a large scale, from which he 
works. I don’t know a thing about it, and, for heaven’s 
sake, never tell Henry that you have seen it.” 

He continued to examine the chart earnestly. Then he 
turned back to Philippa. “Is that supposed to be the coast 
on the other side of the point ?” he asked. 

“I don’t exactly know where it is,” she replied. “Every 
time Henry finds out anything new, he comes and works at 
it. I believe that very soon it will be perfect. Then he will 
start on another part of the coast.” 

“This is not the only one that he has prepared, then?” 
Lessingham inquired 

She shook her head. “I believe it is the fifth,” she re- 
plied. “They all disappear when they are finished. To me 
they represent a shocking waste of time.” 

Lessingham was suddenly taciturn. He held out his hand 

“You are dining with us to-morrow night, remember,” 
she said. ‘ 

“I am not likely to forget,” he assured her. 

Helen came in for a moment and their farewell was more 
or less perfunctory. Lessingham was almost thankful to 
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escape. There was an unusual flush in his cheeks, a sense of 
bitter humiliation in his heart. All the fervor with which 
he had started on his perilous quest had faded away. No 
sense of duty or patriotism could revive his drooping spirits 
He felt himself suddenly an unclean and dishonored being 


CHAPTER XVI 


minutes before eight the next evening. Philippa was 
wearing a new black dress, a model of simplicity, but 
full of that undefinable appeal of mystery which even the 
greatest artist often fails to create. She wore no orna 
ments save a band of black velvet around her neck. Helen 


ey and Helen met in the drawing-room a few 


The one voice! The one 
face bending over his, her 
eyes wet with tears, her 
whispers an incoherent 
stream of broken words! 


/ / Nl WS \) 
1) a 


Hill 
} 


looked at her 
curiously 

“Is this a 
fresh scheme for 
conquest, Philip- 
pa?” she asked, 
as they stood to- 
gether by the 
log fire. Philippa 
flushed 

“IT don’t know what I was thinking about, really,” she 
confessed. “Is that the exact time, I wonder?” 

“Two minutes to eight,” Helen replied 

“Mr. Lessingham is always so punctual,” Philippa mur 
mured. “I wonder if Captain Griffiths would dare!” 

“We can only warn him,” Helen said. “The man is a 
fool if he doesn’t try to escape.” 

The clock began to chime. Suddenly Philippa, who had 
been listening, gave a little exclamation of relief. The Com- 
mandant’s visit the day before had worried her more than 
she cared to admit. 

“I hear his voice!” she exclaimed. “Thank goodness! 

A moment later Mills ushered in their guest. He seemed 
very gay. Philippa began at once: “Mr. Lessingham, listen 
Captain Griffiths has just been here to see me. He knows 
or guesses everything.” 

“Everything ?” 

Philippa nodded. “You must think. What can we do? 
Captain Griffiths told me to my face that he believed you to 
be Bertram von Kunisloch.” 

“What a meddlesome fellow!” Lessingham grumbled 

“Oh, please be serious! You must escape from here 
You can have the car. There must be some place where you 
can go and hide until you can get away from the country.” 

“But I’m dining here to-night,” Lessingham protested 
“T’m not going to hide anywhere. Of course, I can quite un 
derstand,” he added, “that Griffiths is suspicious about me, 
but I shall not make things any better by attempting a flight.” 









he added, setting his cup 
down, “there is only one 
thing at the present moment which would take me out of 
Dreymarsh, and that is if you believe that my presence here 
would further compromise you and Miss Fairclough.” 
“We're in it already, up to the neck,” observed Philippa 
dryly. “I really don’t see that anything matters so far as we 
are concerned.’ 
“In that 
escorting you in to dinner 
way.” 


HE Sword of Damocles over their heads seemed only to 
T heighten the merriment of their little repast. They all 
three were successful in dismissing disconcerting sub 
jects from their minds. Lessingham talked chiefly of the 
East, and he had the unusual gift of painting little word 
pictures of the scenes of his wanderings. It was half-past 
nine before they rose from the table, and Lessingham a 
companied them into the library. There they were, for the 
first time, really alone. Lessingham sat by Philippa’s side, 

and Helen reclined in a low chair close at hand 
“I think,” he said, “that I can venture sow to tell you 


” 


decided, “I shall have the honor of 
We'll have one more feast any 


cast ” he 


some news 

Helen put down her work. Philippa looked at him in 
silence and her eyes seemed to dilate 

“T have hesitated to say anything about it,” Lessingham 
went on, “because there is so much uncertainty about these 
things, but I believe that it is now finally arranged. I think 
that within the next week or ten days—Richard will be set 
at liberty.” 

“Dick? Dick coming home?” Philippa cried 

“Dick?” Helen faltered, her work lying unheeded in her 
lap. “Mr. Lessingham, do you mean it? Is it possible?” 
“It is not only possible,” Lessingham assured them, “but I 

believe that it will come to pass.” 

Helen snatched up her work and groped her way toward 
the door. “I will come back in a few minutes,” she 

promised, her voice a little broken 
There were no tears in Philippa’s brilliant eyes, but 
there was a faint patch of color in her cheeks and 

her lips were not quite steady 
“Oh, my dear, dear friend!” she said. “If only 
that little nightmare part of you did not 
exist! For my sake, won't you go away? 
The thought of your danger is like a 

bad dream to me.” 

“I am not afraid, Philippa. I took 
a false step when I came here, but I 
have faith in my fortune. I be 
lieve that I shall leave this place 
unharmed, but I believe that if 

I leave it without you, I shall go 

back to the worst hell in which a 

man could ever live.” 

“But think,” she pleaded 
“Even if I cared enough—and | 
don't—there is something un- 
natural about it. My brother, my 
cousins, my father, are all fight- 
ing the men of your family and 

How can we two, Eng 
lish woman and German man, 
speak of love! What part of the 
world could we creep into where 
people would not shrink away 
from us? I may have lost a little 
of my heart to you, I may miss 
you when you go away, I may 
waste weary hours thinking, but 
that is all. Oh, you know that it 
must be all!” 

“I do not,” he answered 
“Oh, you must be reasonable,” she begged, with a little 
break in her voice. “You know very well that I ought not 
to listen to you. I ought not to welcome you here I ought 
to be—” She broke off suddenly. Her eyes were fixed upon 
the door. The little patch of wonderful color faded from 
her cheeks 

“Listen |” 
“That was the front door! 
hear them? 

Lessingham’s hand stole suddenly to his pocket. She 
caught the glitter of something half withdrawn, and shrank 
back with a half-stifled moan 


nation ! 


of terror in her voice 
come! Can’t you 


she cried, with a nots 
Some one ha 


OT before you,” he promised. “Please do not be 
afraid. If this is the end, leave me alone with Griffiths. 
I shall not hurt him. I shall not forget. And if, by 
any chance,” he added, “this is to be our farewell, Philippa, 
love as the flowers of the 


will remember that I you 


( ourage 


you 
world love their sun 

The door facing them was opened 

“Captain Griffiths,” Mills announced 

Through the open door, they caught a vision of two other 
soldiers and Inspector Fisher. Griffith into the room 
alone, however. He had the air of a man indulging in some 
strange pleasure 

“Lady Cranston,” he 
but my visit here is official.” 

“What is it?” she asked hoarsely 

“T have received confirmatory evidence in the matter of 
which I spoke to you yesterday,” he went on. “I am 
sorry to disturb you at such an hour, but it is my duty to 
arrest this man on a charge of espionage.” 

Lessingham turned to Philippa. His 
“Lady Cranston,” he begged, “won't you leave us? 

“No!” she answered hysterically. “You have done no 
harm and nothing shall happen to you. I will! not leave the 
room, and you shall not She broke down in her speech 
and Captain Griffiths moved a step nearer 


Caimi 


said, “I am very sorry to intrude 


tone was serious 


please 





1O 

agi i you have any weapon in your posses ion, sir,” he 
said, “you had better hand it over to m¢ 

“Well,” Lessingham replied, “I scarcely see the necessity 


But one thing | promise you,” he added, with a sudden flash 


in his eyes, “a single step nearer—a single step, mind—and 
you shall have as much of my weapon as will keep you 
quiet for the rest of your life Remember that so long as 





you are rea 
sonable I do 
not threaten 
you. Help me 
to per uade 
Lady Cranston 
to leave us 
There was 
a knock 
the door. Mills 
came silently 
in. He carried 
a telegram 
upon a salver 
“For you, 
sit,” he an- 
nounced, ad- 
dressing Ca p- 
tain Griffiths 
Griffiths tore 
open the pink 
envelope with 


upon 


out a word 
He turned to 
Mills. 


“There is no 
answer,” he 
said 

The Com- 
mandant 
straightened 
out the tele- 
gram and read 
it once more 
under the 
lamplight, as 
though to be 
sure that there 
was no possi- 
ble mistake. 
Then he folded it up and placed it in his waistcoat 
poc ket 

“The notion of your arrest, sir,” he said to Les 
singham harshly, “is apparently distasteful to some 
one at headquarters who has not digested my in 
formation. I am withdrawing my men for the 
present. But this is not the end, I warn you,” and 
Captain Griffiths stalked out 


CHAPTER XVII 


of the Commandant, remained in a sort of nerveless 

trance. The crisis, with its bewildering dénouement, 
had affected her curiously. Lessingham rose presently to his 
feet, and crossed the room toward her 

“Philippa, please lose that unnatural look 
happened. Good luck, I say!” 

“I'H try and be reasonable,” she promised 
aging me terribly. All my life I have hated mysteries. Here 
I am face to face with two absolutely insoluble ones. Cap- 
tain Griffiths has assured me that there is here in Dreymarsh 
something of sufficient importance to account for the pres- 
ence of a foreign spy. It is known that you are Von Kunis- 
loch, and Captain Griffiths is forbidden to do his duty.” 

“It does seem puzzling,” Lessingham agreed. “This last 
little episode takes some explaining.” 

“If anything further happens this evening, I think I shall 
go mad.” Philippa sighed 

“And something is going to happen,” Lessingham de- 
clared, rising to his feet. “Did you hear that?” 

Above even the roar of the wind, they heard the brazen 


| )HILIPPA, even for some moments after the departure 


Nothing has 


“But this is 


report of a gun from almost underneath the window. The 
room was suddenly lightened by a single vivid flash 
“A mortar!” Lessingham exclaimed. “And that was a 


rocket unless I'm mistaken 

“The signal for the lifeboat!” Philippa announced. “I 
wonder if we can see anything.” 

She hastened toward the window, but paused at the 
abrupt opening of the door. Nora burst in, followed by 
Helen 

“Mummy, there’s a wreck!” Nora cried in excitement 
“T heard something an hour ago, and I got up and I’ve been 
sitting by the window, watching. I saw the lifeboat go out, 
and they’re signaling now for the other one.” 

“It’s quite true, Philippa,’ Helen declared. “We're go- 
ing to try and fight our way down to the beach.” 

“I'll go, too,” Lessingham decided. “Perhaps I may be 
of use.” 

“We'll all go,” 
things on.” 

At first, the storm completely deafened all sound. The 
lanterns, waved here and there by unseen hands, seemed 
part of some ghostly tableau, of which the only background 
was the raging of the storm. Almost the first person they 
ran across was Jimmy Dumble. He was standing on the 
edge of the breakwater with a great lantern in his hand, 
superintending the line, and shouting toward the wreck, his 
hand to his mouth 

“Send the master over next, you lubbers, or we'll cut the 
line; do you hear?” 

There was no reply, or, if there was, it was drowned in 
the wind. Lessingham gripped the fisherman by the arm. 

“Whom do you mean by ‘Master?’” he demanded 

Dumble scarcely glanced at his interlocutor. “Why, Sir 
Henry Cranston, to be sure,” was the agitated answer 
“These lubbers of sea hands are all coming off first, and the 
line won't stand for more than another one or two,” he 
added, dropping his voice 

Then the thrill of those few minutes’ excitement unrolled 
itself into a great drama before Lessingham’s eyes. Sir 
Henry was on that ship, as near as any man might wish to 
be to death 

Then came a cry which sounded like a moan, and above 
it, the shrill, fearful yell of a man who feels himself dropping 
out of the world’s hearing. Lessingham raised the lantern 
which stood on the beach by Jimmy’s side. The line had 
broken. The body of its suspended traveler had disappeared ! 


Philippa agreed. “Wait till I get my 


And, just then, strangely enough, for the first time for over 
an hour, the heavens opened in one great sheet of lightning 
and they could see the figure of one man left on the ship, 
clinging desperately to the rigging. 

















(awe, 


He slipped from his 
horse and stood before 
her, his long, severe \ 
face frowning malevo- 
lently. “I had enough 
to make me bad-tem- 
pered,” he said, “I 
had tracked down a 
German spy * * * and 
then I got that wicked 
message.” 


Lessingham raised the lantern which he was carrying, 
and flashed it around. 

“Where are the young ladies?” he asked. 

“Gone up to the house with two as we've just taken off 
the wreck,” some one informed him. 

Lessingham stooped down. He tore off his coat and 
waistcoat and boots. Some helped, others sought to dis- 
suade him, as he secured the line around his waist, and 
watched for his opportunity. Then, suddenly, he vanished. 
They looked after him. They could see nothing but the rope 
slipping past their feet, inch by inch. The first great wave 
that came flung a yard or so of slack among them. Then 
they saw the rope suddenly tighten and pass rapidly out, 
and the excitement began to thicken. 

“That ‘un didn’t get him, anyway,” one of them muttered. 

“He'll go through the next,” another declared hopefully. 

Lessingham, fighting for his consciousness, deafened and 
half stunned by the roar of the waters about him, still felt 
the exhilaration of that great struggle. Then the roar 
sounded all behind him and he knew that he was through 
the breakers. He swam to the side of the ship and clutched 
hold of a chain. It was Sir Henry’s outstretched hand which 
pulled him on to the deck. 

“My God, that was a swim!” the latter declared, as he 
pulled his rescuer up, not in the least recognizing him. “Let's 
have the end of that cord, quick! So!” He went on, 
“You'd better get your breath, young man, and then over 
you go. I'll follow.” 

“I’m damned if I do!” was the vigorous reply. 
start off while I get my breath.” 

“Lessingham!” Sir Henry cried. 

“Well, don’t stop to worry about that,” was the fierce 
reply. “Let’s get on with our job.” 

Sir Henry threw off his oilskins and his underneath coat. 
“Follow me when they wave the lantern twice,” he directed. 
“If we either of us get the knock—well, thanks!” 

Lessingham felt the grip of Sir Henry’s hand as he passed 
and went overboard into the darkness. Then, with one arm 
through the chains, he drew toward him, by means of his 
heel, the coat which Sir Henry had thrown upon the deck. 
Gradually, it came within reach of his disengaged hand. He 
seized it, shook it out, and dived eagerly into the breast 
pocket. There were several small articles which he threw 
ruthlessly away, and then a square packet, wrapped in oil- 
cloth, which bent to his fingers. Another breaking wave 
threw him on his back. One arm was still through the chain, 
the other gripped what some illuminating instinct had al- 
ready convinced him was the chart! 

They were waving a lantern on the beach when he strug- 
gled again to his feet 

He slipped the little packet down his clothes, next to his 
skin, and groped about to find the end of the line. Then he 
drew a long breath, gripped the rope and shouted. A second 
or two later he was back in the cauldron. 

As they pulled him on to the beach, he had but one idea. 


“You 


Whatever happened, he must not lose consciousness. The 
packet was still there against the calf of his leg. It must be 
his own hands which removed his clothes. 

He felt himself leaning on two brawny arms. They 


stopped to open a gate, the gate leading to the gardens of 
Mainsail Haul. How did he get there? He looked around 
him. There were voices. He listened. The one voice! The 
one face bending over his, her eyes wet with tears, her whis- 
pers an incoherent stream of broken words. He sat up and 
found himself on the couch in the library, the water drip- 
ping from him in little pools, and he knew that he had suc- 
ceeded. He had not fainted. 

“IT am all right,” he repeated. 
making !” 

The hand which held a steaming tumbler to his lips was 
Philippa’s. 


“What a mess I am 
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“Drink it all,” she begged 

“There’s a hot bath ready,” Philippa told him, “some dry 
clothes, and a bedroom with a fire.” 

He rose at once, prepared to follow her. His feet were 
not quite steady, but he made a very presentable show. 
Mills, with a little apology, held out hisarm. Philippa walked 
by his other side clinging tightly to his arm. 

“As soon as 
you have fin- 
ished your 
bath and got 
into some dry 
clothes,” 
Philippa whis- 
pered, “please 
send Mills to 
let us know.” 

He was even 
able to smile at 
her. “I am 
quite all right,” 
he assured her 
once more. 


CHAPTER 
XVUI 


HILIPPA, 

unusually 

early on 
the following 
morning, 
glanced at the 
empty break- 
fast table with 
a little air of 
disappoint- 
ment, and 
rang the bell. 

“Mills,” she 
inquired, “is no 
one down?” 

“Sir Henry 
is on the beach, 
your ladyship, 
and Miss Helen 
and Miss Nora 
are with him.” 

“And’ Mr. 
Lessingham ?” 

“Mr. Les- 
singham, your 
lady ship,” 
Mills con- 
tinued, looking 
carefully be- 
hind him, “has 
disappeared.” 

“Disappeared? What do you mean, Mills?” 

“T left Mr. Lessingham last night, your ladyship, prepar- 
ing for bed. I called him at half-past eight and found the 
room empty. The bed had not been slept in.” 

“Was there no note or message?” Philippa asked in- 
credulously. 

“Nothing, your ladyship. One of the maid-servants be- 
lieves that she heard the front door open at five o'clock this 
morning.” 

“Ring up the hotel,” Philippa instructed, “and see if he 
is there.” 

Mills went out to execute his commission. Philippa stood 
looking out of the window, across the lawn and shrubbery, 
and down on the beach. The wind had dropped and the 
sun was shining brilliantly. Sir Henry, Helen and Nora were 
strolling about the beach as though searching for something. 

“The hotel people, your ladyship,” Mills announced a 
minute later, “received a message from Hill’s garage, about 
half an hour ago, to say that their mechanic had driven Mr. 
Lessingham, early this morning, to Norwich. The boy was 
to say that Mr. Lessingham would be back in a day or so.” 

Philippa pushed open the windows and made her way 
down toward the beach. 

“Scarcely seen you yet, my dear, have I?” Sir Henry 
greeted her. 

He stooped and kissed her forehead, a salute which she 
suffered without response. Sir Henry pointed to the wreck. 
“Everything seems to have been washed on shore except my 
coat,” he grumbled. “I was down here at daylight, looking 
for it.” 

“Your coat!” Philippa repeated scornfully. “Fancy— 
just fancy thinking of that when you only just escaped witu 
your life!” 

“But to tell you the truth, my dear,” Sir Henry explained, 
“my pocketbook and papers of some value were in the 
pocket of that coat. I can't think how I came to for- 
get them. I think it was the surprise of seeing that fellow 
Lessingham crawl on to the wreck, looking like a drowned 
rat. Jove, what pluck he must have!” 

“How is he this morning?” Helen asked. 

“Gone.” 

They all looked at her in surprise. 

“Gone?” Sir Henry repeated. “What, back to the hotel, 
you mean?” 

“His bed has not been slept in,” Philippa told them. “He 
must have slipped away early this morning, hired a car and 
motored to Norwich. From there he went on to London. 
He has sent word that he will be back in a few days.” 

“Well,” Sir Henry exclaimed, “gone to London! Tore 
away without warning in the middle of the night to Lon- 
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don! And coming back, too * * * that’s the strange 
part of it! He is a wonderful fellow, this Lessingham,” he 
added thoughtfully. “He must have * * * In that 


storm, too!” 

“If you could only speak coherently, Henry!” Philippa 
snapped. “I should like to say that I am exceedingly anxious 
to know why Mr. Lessingham has deserted us so precipi- 
tately.” 

They walked side by side up the gravel path. Philippa 
kept her hands clasped behind her. 

“But to leave the subject of Mr. Lessingham for a time,” 
she began, “I desire to ask for an explanation of why I 
should find you lunching at the Carlton with two very beau- 
tiful ladies, when you apparently left here with Jimmy 
Dumble to fish for whiting ?” 

Sir Henry made a grimace. “I was beginning to wonder 
whether curiosity was dead,” he observed good-humoredly. 
“If you wouldn’t mind giving me another-—well, to be on 
the safe side, let us say eight days—I think I shall be able to 
offer you an explanation which you will consider satis- 
factory.” 
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“Thank you,” Philippa rejoined, with cold surprise. “I 
see no reason why you should not answer such simple ques- 
tions at once.” 

“Philippa, be a little brick,” Sir Henry begged. “I know 
I seem to have been playing the part of a fool just lately, 
but there has been a sort of reason for it. I have been work- 
ing for some time at a little scheme which isn't ripe to talk 
about yet, but which may lead to something which I hope 
will alter your opinion. You couldn’t see your way clear to 
trust me a little longer, could you?” he begged. “My fish- 
ing excursions have not been altogether a matter of sport.” 

“I know that quite well,” she replied. “You have been 
making that chart for your miserable fishermen. None of 
these things interest me, Henry. I fear that none of your 
doings interest me. Least of all,” she went on, her voice 
quivering with passion, “do I appreciate in the least these 
mysterious appeals for my patience. I have some common 
sense, Henry. Your conduct for the last twelve months ab- 
solves me from any tie there may be between us. I am per- 
fectly free, and you, as my husband, are non-existent. That 
is my reply, Henry, to your request for further indulgence.” 

“Rather a foolish one, my dear,” he answered, patting 
her shoulder, “but then you are still a child, aren't you?” 

“Don’t touch me!” she exclaimed angrily. “I mean every 
word of what I have said. As for my being a child—well, 
you may be sorry some day that you have persisted in treat- 
ing me like one.” 

Sir Henry paused for a moment, watching her disappear- 
ing figure. There was an unusual shade of trouble in his 
face. A great impulse had come to him to tell her the truth. 
Then he went into the house to order his car. He was go- 
ing to London. He would not live longer in this harassed 
state of uncertainty. 

Philippa, late that afternoon, found solitude. She had 
walked along the sands until Dréymarsh lay out of sight on 
the other side of a spur of the cliffs. 

She found a dry place on the pebbles, removed her hat 
and sat down. She told herself that she had come there to 
decide between her lawful husband, whom she loved, and 
this stranger who had come to fill her dreams, but decision 
came not to her. A late afternoon star shone weakly in the 
sky. The line of sand in front of her seemed still clear-cut 
and distinct in the evening mists, and as she glanced along 
it her eyes were held by something approaching, a black, 
moving speck, gradually resolving itself into the semblance 
of a man on horseback, galloping furiously. She watched 
him as he drew nearer and nearer, the sand flying from his 
horse’s hoofs, his figure motionless, his eyes apparently fixed 
upon some distant spot. It was not until he had come with- 
in fifty yards of her that she recognized him. Captain 
Griffiths leaned down from his trembling horse. 

“Lady Cranston!” he exclaimed in astonishment 

“That’s me,” she replied, smiling up at him. “Have you 
been riding off your bad temper?” 

“Am I bad-tempered?” he asked. 

“Well,” she observed, “I don’t know you well enough to 
answer that question. I was simply thinking of yesterday 
evening.” 

He slipped from his horse and stood before her. His 
long, severe face had seldom seemed more malevolent. 

“T had enough to make me bad-tempered,” he declared 
“I had tracked down a German spy, step by step, until I 


had him there, waiting for arrest—expecting it, even—and 
then I got that wicked message.” 
Philippa sighed. “If you hadn't ‘received that telegram 


last night,” she observed, “it seems to me that I should 
have been a widow to-day.” 
He frowned, and struck his boot with his 


whip. , 
“Yes, Ihave heard of that. I dare a 
say if he hadn’t gone, though, = _ 


some one else would have.” 
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THE FIRST 
SOLVING 


His Side of the Story 


Under the circumstances, he has no 
side to lean against, no platform to stand upon, no roof to 
cover him, and no corner to hide in. 

of us vain male fools who fall for the Helene type 

who swells our egos to the bursting point by confiding her troubles 


“Would you have gone if you had been there?” she 
asked, her eyes out on the seas 

“If you had told me to, 
steadily 

Philippa felt a little shiver. There was something omi 
nous in the intensity of his gaze and the meaning which he 
had contrived to impart to his tone. She rose hastily to her 
feet 

“Well,” she said, “don’t let me keep you here; I am get- 
ting cold.” 

He passed his arm through the bridle of his horse. “I will 
walk with you, if I may,” he proposed 

She made no reply and they set their faces homeward 
She felt his eyes constantly on her. 

“I hear Lessingham has left the place,” he remarked, a 
little abruptly 

“Oh, I expect he'll come back,” Philippa replied 

“How long is it, Lady Cranston, since you took to con- 
sorting with German spies?” he asked 

“Don’t be foolish—or impertinent,” she enjoined. “You 
are making a ridiculous mistake about Mr. Lessingham.” 

He laughed unpleasantly 

“No need for us to fence,” he said. “You and I know 
who he is. What I do want to know, what I have been 
wondering all the way from the point there—four miles of 
hard galloping and one question—-why are you his friend? 
What is he to you? 

“I think, Captain Griffiths,” she said gravely, “that you 
are talking nonsense, and you are not a very good hand at 
it. Won't you please ride on?” 

He swung himself into the saddle and gathered up the 
reins 

“I understand,” he said bitterly. “Only let me tell you 
this; you may have powerful friends who saved Mr. Les 
singham: from arrest. But if he shows his face here again 
in Dreymarsh, I sha’n’t stop to arrest him. I shall shoot 
him on sight, and chance the consequences.” 

“They'll hang you!” she declared savagely 

He laughed at her. “Hang me for shooting a man whom 
I can prove to be a German spy? They won't dare! They 
won't even dare to place me under arrest for an hour. Why, 
when the truth becomes known,” he went on, “what do you 
suppose is going to happen to two women who took this fel 
low in and befriended him, introduced him under a false 
name—this man whom they knew all the time to be a Ger 
man ?—lIt will be a pretty tale when it’s all told!” 

“I really think,” Philippa asserted calmly, “that you are 
the most utterly impossible and obnoxious creature I have 
ever met.” 

He turned suddenly upon her. “I am a fool, I know,” 
he declared bitterly. “I'm an awkward, nervous, miserable 
fool, my own worst enemy, turning the people against me 
whom I want to have like me, stumbling into every blunder 
a fool can. I'm the of man women make sport of 
There’s a curse upon my tongue,” he went on desperately 
“I’m not like other men. I don’t know how to say what I 
feel. I can’t put it into words. Every one misunderstands 
me. You, too! Here I rode up to you this afternoon, find 
ing it a delightful surprise to meet you, and in five minutes 
I had made an enemy of you. Damn that fellow Lessing 
ham! It is all his fault!” 

Without the slightest warning, he brought down his 
hunting crop upon his horse’s flanks. The mare gave one 
great plunge and he was off, riding at a furious gallop, the 
sand flying from the horse’s heels. 


he replied, looking at her 
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John is only one more 


the woman woman but his wife. 


ADDRESSED TO JOHN AND 
OUR MARCH 


Her Side of the Story 


EAR MONTANYE PERRY 
that all decent people respect, and one of them is that a 
married man does not make regular engagements with any 
John is probably innocent of any wrong- 
doing, but most men who do that sort of thing are not innocent. 





CHAPTER 


HILIPPA and Helen looked at one 

P fully across the luncheon tabk 
“A few days ago,” Helen “we were get 
ting all the excitement that was good for any one.” 

“And a little more,” Philippa agreed. “I don’t know 
why things seem so flat now. We really ought to be glad 
that nothing terrible has happened 

“What with Henry and Mr. Le 
Helen continued, “we really have reverted to the normal, 
haven't we? I wonder—if Mr. Lessingham has gone back.” 

“I do not think so,” Philippa murmured 

“Personally,” Helen said, with some emphasis, “I hope 
that he has.” 

“If we are considering the personal point of view only,” 
Philippa retorted, “I hope that he has not 

“I should have thought that you had had enough play 
ing with fire 


XIX 
another a little dole 


obse rved, 


singham both away,” 


“One never has until one has burned one’s fingers,’ 
Philippa sighed. “I know perfectly well what is the matter 
with you,” she continued severely. “You are fretting be 


cause curried chicken is Dick's favorite dish 

“I am not such a baby,” Helen protested 
it does make one think. I wonder 

“I know exactly what you were going to say,” Philippa 
interrupted. “You were going to say that you wondered 
whether Mr. Lessingham would keep his promise.” 

“Whether he would be able to,” Helen corrected. “It 
does seem so impossible, doesn’t it ?” 

Philippa nodded confidently. “Do you know,” she said, 
“I believe that Mr. Lessingham, by some means or another, 
would keep any promise he ever made. I am expectiag to 
ee Dick at any moment, so you can get on with your lunch, 
dear, 2nd not sit looking at the curry with tears in your eyes 
I have a feeling this morning that something is going to hap 
pen. I am wondering, too, what the immediate future of 
this ménage is going to be 

Helen leaned across the 
her friend's 

“Dear,” she sighed, 
like that.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because you know perfectly well, although you profess 
to ignore it, that at the bottom of your heart there is no 
one else but Henry. It isn't fair to Mr. Lessingham. I 
don’t think you realize, Philippa, how madly in love with 
you the man is. No one could help seeing it.” 

“Then where unfairness in?” Philippa 
asked. “It is within my power to him all that he 
wants.” 

“But you wouldn't do it 
you wouldn't! You couldn't 
leave Henry ! 

“That is just what I am seriously 
Philippa confided, with a strange smilk 

Helen affected to laugh, but her mirth was forced 

Then the wonderful thing happened. The windows of 
the dining-room faced the drive to the house, and both 
women could clearly see a motor-car turn in at the gate and 
stop at the front door. It was obviously a hired car, but the 
tall, muffled-up figure in unfamiliar clothes who occupied the 
front seat was for the moment a mystery to them. Only 
Helen seemed to have some wonderful premonition of the 
truth, a premonition which she was afraid to admit even 
to herself. Her hand began to shake. Philippa looked 

at her in amazement 
“You look as though you had seen a ghost, 
Helen!” she exclaimed. “Who on earth 
can it be, coming at this time of the 


“All the same, 


table and laid her hand upon 


“it worries me so to hear you talk 


does the come 


give 


Philippa * * * You know that 
ever * * * You wouldn't 


thinking of doing,” 


_ ~*~ day 
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and asking for our wonderful advice. 

Take it from one who has been stung—this sort of woman 
should be shunned like the measles. But I, foolishly flattered as I 
was, failed to catch on till I overheard a conversation between 
my wife and the woman herself. Said friend wife innocently 

“Why is it, dear, that every male who crosses your pathway, 
from the governor to 
the garbage man, sim- 
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That is why society has placed its stamp of disapproval on the 
practice. é 

John has no occasion to feel “henpecked” because his wile 
objects to being gossiped about or to have her husband gossiped 
about. No woman wants to be pitied, and that is the lot that 
befalls women whose husbands run around with other women. 

The wife was quite 
right in saying that her 
husband should not 








ply breaks his neck to 
do things for you?” 

“T'll pass the secret 
on to you, but don't 
give me away,” was 
the laughing answer. 
“You see, the foolish 
things, from scavengers 
to sovereigns, all have 
such broad streaks of 
conceit that, in order 
to have them groveling, 
all a woman has to do 
is to look helpless and ask for their advice. Old 
and young, high and low—they all fall for it, 
my dear, and it’s killingly amusing. Try it.” 

“What fools we (masculine) mortals be!” 
Some true statement—that, and the only sensible 
solution to John’s problem would be for him to 
let Helene know, politely but firmly, that no one 
can camouflage him but his wife. 

The happiness of his Mabel and yours and 
mine is far more worth while than the friendship 
of all the flattering Helenes in the universe. 

Do you get me—you Johns? 


ee ee 


His Side of the Story 


J. W. Howell, Seattle, Washington 
M. J. Mcliiwaine, San Diego, Cal. 
E. Brooks Stillwell, Los Angeles, Cal. 








deserving of print. 


later. 











PRIZE-WINNERS 


OHN and Mabel may well feel flattered, since thousands upon 

thousands of men and women took the trouble to try to solve 
their problem for them. The letters were each and every one 
intensely interesting, and displayed unusual sympathy and under- 
standing. Above are the names of the winners of the six twenty- 
dollar prizes offered in the contest. 
solutions should have had prizes—while many, many more were 
Because of space limitations, we are able to 
print only two of the six prize-winning letters this month; but 
they should make you look eagerly for the balance to be printed 
May every John and Mabel the nation over who have a 
triangle problem find a solution here! 


give up his women 
friends because he 
married. What woman 
wants a man whom no 
other women admire? 
She probably expected, 
however, that, after 
marriage, his women 
friends would be their 
mutual friends 

John’s ignorance of 
women is appalling. He 
has much to learn if he thinks he knows hi 
after six months’ marriage. As the Chinese say: “It 
is to laugh.” The chances are, if she is a clever 
woman, that he will never know her 

This is my diagnosis; now I prescribe 
Helene—Get Busy. “An idle brain is the Devil’s 

workshop.” 
John—Get Wise 


understanding 


Her Side of the Story 


Suzette D. Meyer, Red Wing, Minn. 
Alice E. Allen, Lowyville, N. Y. 
Helen G. Sanders, Glen Ellyn, Ul. 





Any one of a dozen of 


and with all thy wisdom get 





“Then shalt thou walk in thy way safely, 
and thy foot shall not stumbk 
Mabel—Keep John guessing, “forever and ever, 
Amen.” S. D. M., Reo Winc, Minn 





J. W. H., Seatrie, Wasx. 
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Mark Twain’s Biographer, and Author of ‘‘The 


V an-Dwellers,’’ ‘‘ The Cave-Dwellers,’’ Etc. 


SKETCHES BY THOMAS FOGARTY 
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Begins Anew Each Month 


WAS in the midst 

of the improve- 
ments mentioned 

when the family 

that is to say, 
Elizabeth and the 
girls—arrived on the 
scene. It was a fine 
August day, and I bor- 
rowed a horse and 
wagon from Westbury 
and drove the three miles 





If there is anything that would 


make a man forget the great war, of teeck end weeds 
it would be putting up a stovepipe and mendew to the 
station to meet them 

There was just one business house at the station—a gen- 


eral store—and I suddenly found myself deeply interested 
in things I had barely noticed heretofore. Why, there was a 
broom! Sure enough, we would need a broom; 
also, a rake, and a hatchet and some nails, and a 
shovel, and a water.pail, and a big galvanized 
tub, and—by the time the train came it took care- 
ful arrangement to fit in the family and the bag 
gage among my purchases. The Pride, aged 
twelve, had to sit on the water pail; the Joy, aged 
two, in the galvanized tub; while the Hope, who 
was seven, sat on a trunk at the back, dangled her 
legs, waved her arms and whooped her delight as 
we joggled along. For the Hope was a care-free, 
unrestrained soul, and the world to her just a 
perpetual song and dance 

Even the Pride, who at twelve had entered the 
critical period, expressed herself as satisfied with 
the house, and presently, with the Hope, made a 
dash for the attic, our story of which had stirred 
them deeply. It was necessary to restrain them 
somewhat. In the first place, our attic was not a 
possession to be pawed over by careless and un- 
discerning childhood, and then it was hot up there 
under the roof, and gray with the dust of years 
It was a place for a cool, rainy day and not for a 
mid-August afternoon 


E carried down a little hair trunk with 
brass nails in it, and under the shade of 
one of the big maples, the “tribe,” as we 
sometimes call them, spread out the treasures of 
some little old-fashioned girl who long, long ago 
had put them away for the last time. But the 
Joy was not deeply impressed with the hair trunk 
For her, we brought down from the attic a little 
two-wheeled green doll-buggy, with a phaeton top, 
and a tongue; and this at once became her chief 
treasure. She hitched herself to it, flung in her 
doll and went racing up and down, checked up or 
running free, until her round, fat face seemed 
ready to burst and it became necessary to explain 
to her that she had arrived at wherever she was 
going, and must stand hitched in the shade till she 
cooled off. Later, the three of them possessed 
themselves of the big barn and explored the stalls 
and tumbled about on the remnant of hay that 
still remained in one of the mows. Then they discovered the 
brook where it flowed clear and cool among the willows at 
the foot of the door-yard. It was not deep enough to be 
dangerous, and they were presently wading and paddling to 
their hearts’ content 
The brook, in fact, became one of their chief delights. Its 
waters were never very warm, but, tempered by August sun 
and shower, its shaded, pleasant pools and ripples were as 
balm to hot, bare legs and burning feet. Flowers of many 
kinds grew along its banks, while, below the bridge where it 
crossed the road, there was always a school of minnows, 


eager to be fed, and now and then one saw something larger 
torpedo-shaped, 


dart by—something dark, swift, touched 
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I wasn’t exactly afraid, but I could not forget that 
lightning has a mania for striking barns 


Part II of a Continued Story That 


with white along its propellers—a 
trout. Summer time, the country and 
childhood—that is a happy combina- 
tion, and a bit of running water adds 
the perfect touch. 


E did not take full possession 
of our place immediately. 
Whatever we had in the way 
effects were in a New York City fiat, 
and one must have a few pots and tin things even 
for the simple life. Fortune was good to us: the Westbury 
household offered us shelter until we were ready to make at 
least a primitive beginning, and one could not ask better 
than that. Mrs. Westbury was a famous cook, and West- 
bury’s religion was conveyed in the word plenty. The hos- 
pitality and bounty of their table was something from an- 
other and more lavish generation. The Joy promptly gave 
titles to our hosts. She called them “Man” and “Lady West- 
bury,” which seemed somehow exactly appropriate 
Each morning we went up to see what we could do. I 
don’t remember exactly what Elizabeth did, but I know 
she has a mania for a broom and a clothesline, and I seem 
to see rows of little unpacked dresses swinging in the sun. 
One of my own early jobs was to clean the cellar. It 
was a sizable undertaking, and I engaged Old Pop’s Sam to 
help me. It was a cellar of the oldest pattern, with no step, 


of household 





One of my jobs was to clean the cellar. It was a sizable undertaking, and 
Old Nat, 


*Lias Mullins, and Westbury came ’round to watch 


having an entrance on a level with the road, the same being 
a “roll-way” wide enough to admit barrels of cider and 
other produce. I don’t know how many had been rolled 
into it during the century or so before we came, but after a 
casual look I decided that very few had been rolled out 
The place was packed to the doors with barrels, boxes, 
benches and general lumber of every description. 

About the time we got started,.an audience had assem- 
bled. Old Nat, who was taking a day off, and ’Lias Mul- 
lins who had a weakness in his back and took most of 
his days off, drifted in from somewhere and sat on the wall 
in the shade to give us counsel. Then presently Westbury 
drove up and became general overseer of the job. They 
formed a board of appraisal, with W. C. Westbury as chair- 
man. All of them knew that cellar and were intimately ac- 
quainted with its contents. 

I had thought the old collection of value only as kind- 
ling, but as we brought out one selection after another, I 
realized my error. 

“That,” said "Lias Mullins, “is Uncle Joe’s pork bar’l. 
It’s wuth a dollar fifty, new, an’ that one’s better’n new.” 

“I used to help Uncle Joe kill, every year,” nodded old 
Nat, “an’ to put his meat away. I remember that bar’l as 
well as can be. I'll take it myself, if you don’t want it.” 

“Better keep your barrel,’ Westbury said. “You'll be 
wanting a pair of pigs next, and then you'll need it.” And 
the barrel was set aside. Uncle Joe’s ham barrel came next, 
and was likewise recognized, carefully examined, and accepted 
by the board. Then two cider barrels, which awoke an im- 
mediate and special interest. For cider is the New England 
staple. Its manufacture and preparation are matters not to 
be lightly dismissed. Good seasoned cider barrels have a 
value in no way related to cooperage. 

“That’s the best cider cellar I know of,” said "Lias Mul- 
lins, “and Uncle Joe allus had the best bar’ls; but they wa’n't 
used last year, an’ I’m turrible ‘fraid they’ve gone musty.” 

“Shouldn’t be su’prised,” agreed old Nat, mournfully. 
“An’ it’s a great pity.” 

“Bet you a quarter apiece they're as sweet as ever,” pro- 
posed chairman Westbury 

He took out a great jack-knife and carefully pried out 
the bungs. 
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“Smell ‘em, ‘Lias,” he 
said, yielding precedence to 
the oldest member. 

‘Lias Mullins carefully 
steadied himself with his 
cane, bent close to the 
bung-hole of one of the . 
barrels and took a long 
and agreeable whiff. Then, 
after due preparation, he 
bent close to the other 
bung-hole and took an- 
other and still longer whiff. 

“Seems to me that one’s 
just a leetle bit musty,” he 
said. 





“Now, Nat, it’s your 
turn,” said Westbury. 
Whereupon old Nat, ‘ = 


Then they discovered the 
brook, where it flowed clear 
and cool among the willows 


gravely and after due pre 
paration, took a long whiff 
of first one barrel and then 
a still longer one of the 
other barrel. 

“Seems to me it’s t’ other one that’s musty,” he said. 

W. C. Westbury took two short businesslike whiffs at 
each bung. 

“Sweet as a nut, both of ’em,” he announced 
definitely. 

That settled it. Sam rolled out two vinegar 
barrels, both pronounced good. Following, there 
came what seemed at least a hundred apple bar- 
rels, potato barrels, turnip barrels, ash barrels, 
boxes, benches, sections of shelving and a general 
heap of debris, some of it unrecognizable even by 
‘Lias Mullins, oldest member of the board. 

“It was a Meeker habit to throw nothing 
away,” commented Westbury as he looked over 
the assortment. “No matter what it was, they 
thought they might want it some day. You'll 
find the same thing when you get to the attic. 
It’s full of useless things.” 

At this mgment, Sam discovered in a dark cor- 
ner a p of flat slabs that, brought to light, 
proved to be small tombstones. Westbury grinned. 

“Those were put over the cemetery fence,” he 
said, “whenever the relatives bought bigger ones. 
Uncle Joe brought a lot of them home to cool his 
milk on.” 

I looked at them doubtfully. They were noth- 
ing but stones, and they had served their original 
purpose. Still, it had been a rather particular 
purpose and they were carved with certain names 
and dates. I was not sure that their owners 
might not some time—some weird fall evening, say 
—take a notion to claim them. In the end, we 
made an inside walk of the collection, for the old 
cellar had a dirt floor and was not always dry, 
but we laid them face down. When we had raked 
and swept, and brushed and put back the articles 
accepted by the board, and all was trim and neat, 
Westbury looked in. 

“Looks nice,” he said, and added, “That’s 
what you've got now, but by and by you'll have 
your mess of old truck, too, and the next man will 
cart a lot of it to the wood-pile, just as you're 
carting it now.” 


JEACE of mind is a fleeting thing. We began to 
be harassed with uncertainty—to suffer with 
indecision. In buying the old house, we had 

not at first considered making it a year-around residence, but 

merely a place to put some appropriate furnishings, the 
things we cared for most, so that we might have them 


the best part of 
the year—from 
April, say, to 


Thanksgiving. It 
had not occurred to 
us that we would cut 
loose altogether from 
the town—dyna- 
mite our bridges, as 
it were—and be- 
come a part and par- 
cel of Brook Ridge. 

Every day, neigh- 
bors stopped to 
make our acquain- 
tance and learn our 
plans. We interested 
them, for we were 
the first newcomers 
for many a year to 
that neglected cor- 
ner of the township. 
They were the kind- 
est people in the 
world, moved per- 
haps less by curi- 
osity than by con- 
cern for our com- 
fort and happiness. 
They wanted to 
know how we liked 
our place, and if we 
intended to make it 
our home or merely 
a place for summer 
time. 

Our replies, 
at first definite, 
[Continued on page 30] 





** * And enjoyed the richest luxury 
in the world— bathing in the open 
air in one’s own brook 
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HE eager little ones in Maeterlinck’s @ so littl listinguish the landscape in any 
Land of Unborn Children who one place from that for miles around it 
were clamoring to be brought into O] LOT 1 Tel ) these ase me commences end chaste. end 

geography is only mental If a traveler is to 


the world were probably those 
who knew they were destined to 


go back to any section he must be able to re 


have Eskimo fathers and mothers, c call every hill, lake or big rock, or he will 
for nowhere are children so gladly received A Tale ot the Far North soon be confused. This an Eskimo is trained 


as in the bleak and barren North. Even girls 
are not the hopeless misfortunes they are 


to do. He never loses his way 
For a long time, I observed that the 


reckoned in other uncivilized countries. Boys By CHRISTIAN LEDEN, Arctic Explorer Eskimos, as they went about hunting, stopped 


possess a certain advantage, it is true, because 


rill . 
Gy wilt ow Decoration by H. Deland Williams > 


up to be hunters 
and _ providers, 
but the girl, who 
is going to be 
the wife and 
camp-mate, has 
her valued place 
also, and she is 
cherished as ten- 
derly as her 
brother. 

The arrival of 
a baby causes re- 
joicing not only 
in its family, but 
among the whole 
tribe. A mother 
going about her 
work with her 
bright -eyed pa- 
poose almost 
hidden in a 
warm hood on 
her back may 
not appear to Eskimo children paying Mr. Leden a visit on 
display as much his birthday 
warmth of emo- 
tion as her white sister, but it is, nevertheless, true that the Arctic folk 
lead the races in parental love and affection. The busy Eskimo mother 
carries her unclothed child next to her own skin so that he may have the benefit 
of the fur dress as well as the long hood which hangs from her shoulders and 
covers him on three sides. This method of caring for him is partly a matter of 
convenience, but it also relieves her of any anxiety for the whereabouts and 
safety of her little one. When the stalwart hunter and father returns from a 
long expedition, his faithful squaw comes out to greet him, and, immediately, 
hands her youngest born to him in order that the two may express their affec- 
tion by rubbing noses. It is a strange sight to see the big, long-haired man ten- 
derly rubbing noses with his naked child, who has been lifted out of his cozy 
nest into an atmosphere fifty degrees below zero. Children are regarded as es- 
sential for the completeness and the mirthfulness of the home, and a widow with 
several children is eminently desirable to men who are good hunters and hence 
able to provide for her. The Eskimo code would not suffer any woman or child 
to be left uncared for, and the weaker, as a matter of honor, always gives place 
to the stronger, in the privilege of assuming responsibilities of that sort. Perhaps 
it is their entire isolation which has so highly developed among these people the 
principle of the able man being his brother’s keeper. 

The first act of a mother toward her child appears to be a harsh one, but it 
is founded on extreme solicitude. So soon as her baby is born, the Eskimo 
woman tickles his nose with a burnt feather in order to provoke a cry, by which 
she may tell whether or not he is sound. Having satisfied herself on this point, 
she devotes the month she is required to stay alone with him in her small igloo, 
or snow-hut, to making her offspring comfortable and keeping him warm 
When the child is born, an arrangement is made with the parents of another 
little child—neighbors or friends whom they esteem—by which the two infants 
are pledged to one another until they are old enough to become husband and wife 


KEY 


IKE the good Nokomis, as the Eskimo mother nurses her little Angutti, or 
Mittek, and croons to him, she teaches him the traditions of his people, how 
they came and from whence they derive their strength. She tells him of the 

spirit world which has power over everything, and instills into him a respect for 
Nature. Seated in the door of a domed snow-hut, she points out to him the Great 
Northern Lights, “the dance of the dead people’s souls;” or watches with him 
the sun sinking lower and lower until the darkness of the Jong winter 
begins. She tells him how he may know by the colors of the sky when the sun 
is about to appear again. The great yellow ball is their Big Sister, who was 
once a girl on earth playing with her brother, the moon. The two ran so fast 
with their burning fagots that they ran into the sky, where they continu 
to live. Sometimes the boy’s light goes out, then he must come down and 
light his fagot again; that is what people cal! the New 
Moon. All these legends the Eskimo children memorize Christian 
so that they can repeat them word for word, and so pass Leden in his 
them on unabridged and unchanged to their progeny. It Eskimo outfit 
is through long training of this sort that the Eskimo has (oval above) 
developed his remarkable power of memory. All the lore 
of his race he carries in his mind with perfect ease. Attuk goes 

I once had a remarkable instance of the Eskimo’s as for his bride f* 
tonishing feats in this direction. I chanced to relate a in the sleigh 
story to an Eskimo, through whose camp I was passing he has made, 
Soon afterward, I went away and promptly forgot all proudly lash- 
about it. A year later I was in conversation with the ing his dogs 
same man and inadvertently told him the same story with his long 

“Why have you changed it?” he asked, whip 
after listening intently 

I told him I was not aware of having 
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done so. He then repeated the entire story 
word for word, pointing out the adjective 
for which I had used a synonym. 

It is when traveling over the snow and 
ice-bound roads that a memory of this 
literal sort has its practical value. There is 


Children are re- 
garded as essen- 













every tew hundred yards to look back. When 
I questione: 
m, they 
seemed surprised 
{<< ]>>)>)} that should 
. EEE 7223) ). ty [ shoul 
. sy 4 “When we ai 
breaking a ne v 
road,” they said 
“we want to sex 
how the land ap 
pears from th« 
back as well as 
from the front 
hecause coming 
back the sam 
way we could 
not recognize the 
places if the for 
ward look was 
new to us.” 


T is a case 
when it is 
necessary for 

the hindsight to 
would be inconceivable for chubby little Angutti be as good as 

and round, frolicking Mittek to cuff each other the foresight 
One can under 
stand this necessity who pictures the monotonous and unmarked contour of the 
treeless land of ice and snow. When an Eskimo sees a white man take a pencil 
and piece of paper and write down some observation or reply, he often remarks, 
“The Kabluna (white man) cannot have room for much in his head since he 
needs to write things down.” 

The idea of child-training and education among the Eskimos is that the 
youth shall learn by wanting to, without force or compulsion. And this doc 
trine, practised for scores of years by these fur-dressed people, is the very one 
which made Mme. Montessori famous! They implant a fondness for work by 
providing suitable play. Like their parents, children know the full meaning of 
the word freedom, and their vocational training is given in the sized doses they 
prefer, never administered as with a feeding tube. The Eskimos do not believe 
in a strict rule or time-table for their children while they are imbibing the essen 
tials of a successful future 

Play consists chiefly in amusement with models of the tools and instruments 
used by grown-ups. But the roly-poly boys and girls of Greenland and Hud- 
son’s Bay shore have resources and inventions of their own, as well as their 
little cousins in knickerbockers and dimity frocks, so there are many games 
purely spontaneous. There is a natural instinct for romping, and it is a common 
thing to see a group of children bouncing and rolling about in the snow, and 
chasing one another vigorously—their ruddy faces beaming, and their black eyes 
sparkling merrily. Another favorite pastime is juggling three balls, made of 
driftwood or hide, filled with snow, much in the manner of our vaudeville per 
formers. The smallest boys soon learn to sing and dance, and they join with 
their elders in the feasts and religious dances and at the celebration of the sun's 
return. The girls learn to sing in unison, and it is the part of each separately to 
become familiar with the songs of the young man to whom she is pledged 
songs which he has composed. The boys have crude drums constructed out of 
skins stretched over a frame of bone or driftwood which later may have drifted 
to them from a white man’s encampment far to the south; and with these they 
are content, not knowing that jew’s harps and tin horns exist. The most notice 
able characteristic of the play of these black-haired juveniles is their peaceable 
ness together—it would be inconceivable for chubby little Attuk and round 
frolicking Mittek to cuff one another, or for an irate little maid to tweak her 
playmate’s straight ebony locks. It is hard to know whether the Eskimos pra 
tise the Golden Rule from conviction or instinct 

When he is about two years old, the boy, the potential hunter and provider, 
is given miniature reproductions of his father’s arms and implements, such as 
the seal and walrus harpoon. He is human enough to want to learn to use these 
like his father, and thus his real education begins. Meanwhile the little girl, like 
small maidens everywhere, is imitating her mother; sewing with her bone needle 

and sinew twine on fur and skin clothing for her clumsy 
No architect driftwood doll. She learns to know when seal meat is 
need despise done and where to look for fire moss. The disciplinary 
the building part of her training comes when she begins to take care 
of this bee- of the lamp—for trimming the wick and directing the 


a 


~ hive, for the dame require much skill. The lamp, which isa half-moon 


walls must be shaped bow! made of soapstone filled with seal oil, has a 
5 so strong that wick made of powdered moss. Preventing smoke can 
no wolf can only be accomplished by careful trimming. By the age 
“huffand puff of twelve or fourteen she has become advanced enough 





house in erect a snow bed in the Igloo. But her Commencement 
photo lower Day arrives when at about sixteen or seventeen she 
center) reaches maturity and prepares for herself 
an amaut, or long-hooded coat—the kind 
Mother always makes. She is then ready 
to be claimed by her fiancé 
His childhood, as might be expected, has 


t and blow the to do this and to sew and put up a full-sized tent, and to 
_ 





contained more variety than hers. He 

learns to throw the fowl harpoon, to 

use the salmon spear and to paddle the 
tinued on page 33) 
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As her skirts fluttered in her lifted little brown hands, her 
eyes fellon Henry. He was smiling happily and shuffling 
his feet! 


LEANOR BARRON, perched on the side of the 
bathtub, and, from ancient habit, held converse 
with her husband while he shaved. Unlike most 
men, he liked it 
“There'll be just six here besides us,” she said. 
“And dinner’s at eight instead of seven-fifteen, so 
you don’t need to hurry * * * Henry! you've used 
your bath-towel on your shoes—the marks of your crime 
will never come off.” 

Henry, a big, amiably abrupt, blond man, stopped opera- 
tions around a critical corner long enough to grin 

“The shoes looked all right after I'd used it,” he 
with cheerful impenitence 

Eleanor, a slim, brown, gipsy-eyed thing, tilted herself 
backward in her dark-red gown, there on the edge of the 
iub, and they both laughed. They had only been married 
ixteen months, and they had not yet reached the place 
where married life seemed “unco’ fu’ o’ sairiousness” to them 
Henry’s illicit use of his bath-towel struck them both as a 
very good joke 

But when Eleanor spoke again it was not gaily. Indeed, 
it was with a certain wistfulness—for Eleanor hated speak- 
ing to Henry about things. She looked at the glass towel- 
rack while she spoke 

“Hal, these Gorhams that are coming to dinner to-night 
are such awfully correct people—would you try to remem- 
ber not to shuffle your feet back and forth when you get to 
talking ?” 

Henry, at the critical angle which necessitated making a 
face, didn’t answer for the moment. When he released him- 
self, he nodded briefly 

“O’hm,” he assented, as one wishing to get a reply over 
and done with. “I won't. Nell, did my clean collars come 
home from the laundry? I'll have to run out and buy one 
if they haven't.’ 

Eleanor always allowed herself an extra half-hour after 
dressing in which to help Henry find collars, socks, and such 
other things as had wilfully escaped him. She discovered 
the collars from the laundry on the phonograph, where black 
Emma had put them, and carried them in triumph to her 
lord and master 

When he was almost dressed, she spoke to him again; 
this time from the door, on her way to giving the table a 
last inspection 

“Henry, please try to 
little thing with your feet to-night. 


said 


remember not to do that queer 
It—it makes you look 


so—undignified.’ 

“Feet? What feet?” Henry asked absent-mindedly 
“Nell, I believe my hair's getting thin. Heard of an awfully 
good tonic from a fellow down-town to-day.” 


“Your feet, you silly person,” Eleanor answered, ignoring 
the line of the good tonic. “Hal, you know when you get 
interested and excited you do move your feet.” 

“I know you say I do,” began Henry doggedly, but, 
touched by Eleanor’s evident earnestness, ended, “All right, 
Nell, I'll not do it once 

Still she hovered, not quite convinced 

“You'll be sure to remember?” 

“Sure.” said Henry with an absent-minded 
He was wrestling with his last stud 

Eleanor, her mind at rest provisionally, flitted out to be 
ure that the candles were quite right, and that Emma had 
marked and inwardly digested the menu written out in 
a round hand and pinned over the sink. She did want to 
make a good impression on the Gorhams. They were of an 
older generation, but they stood for the very best and pleas- 
antest in the pretty suburb where she and Henry were essay- 
ing househoding * * * Well, Henry had®*promised no: 
to do it. The trick was getting on her nerves a little, she 
decided, when it could worry her so much more than his 
good qualities pleased her. She decided not to let it. 

The Gorhams and the other four guests arrived just 
after eight. Henry, immaculate as though no wake of 
coats and collars had marked his footsteps, welcomed them 
with the gay informality and light-heartedness that Eleanor 


intentness 


read, 
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Unchangeable Henry 
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Author of ‘‘The Rose-Garden Husband,’”’ ‘Lonesome,’ 


’“*The Red-Brick Dream,”’ etc. 
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loved so in him. She herself, firefly-like, flitted about the 
room happily, so attractive and carefree a young thing that 
the Gorhams smiled a little benignly to each other, as over 
children playing house. 

The dinner itself went off delightfully, and nothing but 
the pretty, deepening flush on Eleanor’s cheeks betrayed that 
anywhere was any effort or watchfulness. It all seemed 
properly like an impromptu. The carefully-planned courses 
and the effortless talk had a gay air of being something 
used every day. And Eleanor grew happier and happier. 
Everything was right! After coffee, Mary Regis’ singing 
was perfect, and so was the drifting butterfly dance that 
Eleanor was to do for the Roumanian Relief fair, and was 
showing her guests privately beforehand. As her skirts flut- 
tered in her lifted little brown hands, her eyes fell on Henry. 
He was smiling happily and shuffling his feet! 

They were well-shaped, good-sized feet, shiningly clad 
in patent leather, and they moved slowly toward each other 
and as slowly away and back, in something known to 
Henry’s childhood as the ghost-waggle. It had indeed been 
a cherished accomplishment in his boyhood days. How it 
had become rooted in his subconsciousness, to reappear still 
in his more joyful moments as automatically as a cat’s purr, 
who shall say? But there it was, and there Eleanor, agon- 
ized, was sure the Gorhams had seen it. At least, only a 
moment later, Mrs. Gorham suggested going home, with a 
gentle precision which sent to Eleanor’s agonized young heart 
the certainty that the lady disapproved of something. Ele- 
anor had been working too hard over that Roumanian Relief, 
anyway, and life looked much too significant to her. She 
bade her guests a gay good night, but with a heavy place in 
ber heart. Henry had taken the pleasure out of it all for her. 

As for Henry, genuinely happy after a very pleasant little 
evening, he came up behind her when the last guest was 
gone, where he stood wearily, and patted her shoulder. 

“Good little hostess,” he said approvingly. “Fine dinner 
straight through, kiddie. If your Gorhams didn’t go home 
pleased it wasn’t the fault of Mr. and Mrs. H. Barron. 

This was too much. When all he’d done toward ma- 
king the evening pleasant was to break his promise about 
shuffling his feet! Eleanor shook off the affectionate hand 
and accused him angrily. 

“You broke your promise! You shuffled your feet right 
before the Gorhams—and I did so want them to like us— 
and Mrs. Gorham looked shocked, and took Mr. Gorham 
off directly. You know you did, and she did. And you 
promised solemnly. And you know how I hate it, and how 
foolish and ridiculous it looks and what bad manners it is. 
You know 

Henry, chilled and rebuked at an affectionate moment, 
permitted his very bad, but usually well-disciplined temper 
to crawl out 


KNOW perfectly well that you're making a ridiculous 
fuss about nothing at all, and that you’ve been nagging 
the life out of me for months about that shuffling, as 
you call it. If it’s such a blight on my character and man- 
ners and morals and tolerance as you seem to believe, I won- 
der you married me.” 
“I can’t explain it. 
Eleanor answered icily. 
So they put out the lights and went to bed in a hateful 
silence that hurt them both worse than ages of quarreling 
They were distantly courteous to each other over the 
breakfast table, and still courteous when Henry came back 
in the evening. About nine o'clock, Eleanor couldn't stand 
it any longer, and said she was sorry. And Henry said he 
was sorry, and she promised not to get overtired and fly 
up, and he promised not to do anything that an- 
noyed her, no matter how trivial it seemed to 
him. And life flowed on till the day of the 
Roumanian Relief Bazaar, for which 
the women of the Country Club 


We all do foolish things at times,” 


had been working them- 
selves to death these 
two months past 

Part of it was a 


vaudeville 


entertainment—home talent—and Eleanor’s butterfly dance 
was nearing its turn. On the stage, the funniest short-story 
writer of the day, who happened by great good luck to be 
a townsman, was reading his funniest story. Eleanor, lurk- 
ing at the wings in a gauzy brown-and-yellow costume, was 
listening absorbedly, as were the other girls and women 
crowded around her. She herself was wrapped in an old 
cloak and curled unrecognizedly on the floor, a little figure 
easy to overlook. Absorbed in the story, she had forgotten 
everything else, till she heard a giggle from Florence Taylor, 
behind her, that stopped her from listening. 


OROTHY, do look at Henry Barron, there in the 
front row!” Florence was whispering to the girl be- 
side her. “Look at his feet—isn’t that the funniest 

thing you ever saw? What do you suppose he thinks he’s 
doing ?” 

“Walking in his sleep, maybe,” whispered back the other 
girl—Dorothy Page—a girl Eleanor had always thought 
was such a dear! 

Eleanor could not see Henry herself from where she was 
coiled, but she did not need to. She very well knew what 
hateful little trick he was performing. 

For one white-hot moment she hated the two girls be- 
hind her so much that she wanted to kill them, to jump up 
and denounce them, to ruin their happiness forever. Then 
it slipped away from her—Eleanor was never a good hater 
After all, if they saw a man doing something ridiculous they 
had no reason for not being amused. Of course, if you were 
married to a man who made himself ridiculous, it was a 
little difficult to see the amusing side of it * * * And 
then it was time for her dance. 

She went through it very beautifully, and took an en- 
core. Then she said she was tired and wanted to go home. 

She slipped away without Henry, and went off in Mrs. 
Stimson’s car. 

In her own home, alone, she sat down on the living-room 
couch, a little heap in her gauzes, and stared ahead of her. 

“When Henry comes home, it will be all right,” she 
thought. “I'll love Aim again then, and not feel this hateful 
way I do now about him—as if he were somebody outside 
who didn’t matter.” 

She waited for him, still with that dulled “it-doesn’t- 
matter” feeling, but with an anguished hoping under it that 
Henry would hurry up—and come home and make her feel 
the right way toward him, and see that feet and what you 
did with them didn’t matter a bit 

He came in about twelve, cheerful and yawning sleepily. 

“Still up, kiddie?” he called. “Aren't you tired? I 
thought you'd have been in bed 
long ago.” 

“Oh, no,” said Eleanor, get- 
ting up and coming toward him 
smiling, “I’m not in the least 
tired. Do you want me to get 
you something to eat ?” 

“Well, I wish you would,” he 
answered, dropping his overcoat 

[Continued on page 32) 






















She looked off into the distance 
with a rapt little smile, because 
it was going to be very nice, 
after all, to be at home again 
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“Of all the good sayings I see, 
With this | most fully agree. 
Such words are the best, 
For they sweetly suggest 
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Why your first Home Card advises‘ Use soups more 


Because good soup is not a “frill” nor an “extra”, but a nour- 
ishing health-giving food which should be eaten by every family 
every day—a fact well recognized by the highest dietary authorities. 


You are in line with the urgent food requirements of our 
Government, and at the same time you meet an essential health 
requirement of your family in a most practical way through the 


Campbell’s “Vegetable Soup 


It is tempting, nutritious and, in the fullest sense, 


economical. , 


It combines a substantial abundance of delicious 
vegetables with fine herbs, strength-giving cereals and 
a rich stock made from selected beef. 


We use choice large white potatoes, sweet yellow 
turnips, tender Chantenay carrots, small peas, baby 
lima beans and Country Gentleman corn. We include 
Dutch cabbage, juicy green okra, the best of tomatoes, 
celery and parsley. We add alphabet macaroni, rice, 
barley, a bit of leek and onion and sufficient sweet red 
peppers to complete the tasty flavoring. 


You could not gather all these choice vegetables— 
even from a garden of your own—and produce such a 
well-balanced combination in any home-made soup. 
No home kitchen could produce such a soup at any- 
thing like so low a cost. 


To yield full nutritive value and the most agreeable 
flavor, soup should be made from especially selected 
materials blended in accurate proportions. 


You obtain in this wholesome soup exactly the food 
elements most often neglected yet positively necessary 
to a well-regulated and invigorating diet. In a word, 
you get high food-value at low cost. 


Let your grocer supply you with a dozen or more at a time, thus saving extra deliveries 


and needless delay. 
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to make Rootbeer 


A child can do it. 


at home 


One bottle of 


Hires Household Extract will make 
five gallons, The cost—including sugar 





Hires Expansion 
Bottle Stopper 


and yeast—is less than‘ 
/ one cent per glass. 


/ Get Hires Household 
k Extract at your gro- 


your life. 


No strings or wire berries 


to cut the 


Easy to use and 


keep clean 


most any bottle 
Can be used again 


and again 


sure. If your gro- 
cer cannot supply 
ou, order direct 





hand 


. 

Hires 
HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT 
is made direct from the 
pure juices of Nature's 
roots, barks, herbs and 


cer’s. It is the original 
} —the genuine—the kind 
you have known all 


Beware.the cheaper sub- 
stitutes. They are made from 
coal tar products and fre- 


fill quently they are not at all 
hold great pres- good for you. 


Make Rootbeer at home 
again this summer—even as 


rom us, your mother used to make 
50c a dozen it for you when you were a 
s> child 
= 






get Hires 


from your dealer. 
order direct from us 
Enclose 25¢ in stamps 


lf you cannot 


Extract 


Good grocers every- 
where sell Hires 
~ Household 


Extract 







THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Vicuna yarn, made from the 
hair of a pack camel of South 
America, is not used in the 
yarns recommended for hard 
service—so that if you make 
your own sweater of Vicuna 
you will not be encroaching on 
the kind of wool needed for the 
men at the front. 



























The discerning critic looking for 
“good lines” will vote the sweater 
above (No. FW. 64) quite perfect in 
that respect, while the woman fa 
miliar with knitting will at once no 
tice the new ribbed effect and the 
smart little knitted-in pockets that 
give the sweater a jaunty tailored 
stvle—decidedly distinctive 


While Slip-On Sweaters are popular 
in the extreme, there will always be 
1 large number of people to whom a 
serviceable coat sweater is indispen 
able. We must admit that sleeves 
are a great comfort when the cool 
breezes blow. The coat sweater 
shown opposite (No. 
FW. 65) is a new de- 
sign of most satis- 
factory style, as the 
tightened-in waist 
gives a slight fulness 
to the upper part that 
is very becoming in- 
deed This model is 
charming in the new 
light colors 


a 
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One seldom finds de 
signs in filet crochet 
that stand out as 
clearly as do the but- 
terfly and rose motifs 
in the chemise yoke 
above (No. FW. 69). 
The beginner in 
crochet will find the 
directions for this 
yoke very simple 


The unique shape and 
the daintiest of trail- 
ing roses are respon- 
sible for the effect- 
iveness of the filet 
nightgown yoke to 
the right (No. FW 
70) which is lovely 
crocheted in either 
silk or cotton 





Just exactly one square yard of ma 
terial will make this dainty little 
combing sacque, which has the ad- 
vantage of requiring no seams and 
no fitting. Combined with the 
boudoir cap it makes as pretty a set 
(No. FW. 68) as the enthusiastic 
heart of sweet sixteen could possibly 
desire. White China silk was used 
for the sacque, while the dainty edge 
and V-shaped medallions were 
crocheted in the same pink silk 
crochet thread as that used for the 
cap. Another equally attractive but 


‘less expensive combination of ma- 


terials would be to use white lawn 
or voile for the sacque, and pink or 
blue cotton for the 
edge and cap; or use 
lawn in a delicate color 
for the sacque, with 
cap and edge in white 
The directions supplied 
(see Editor’s Note be 
low) tell how to make 
sacque as well as how 
to crochet cap and 
medallions 











The matching yokes 
for nightgown and 
chemise shown 
above (Nos. FW. 66 
and 67) are crocheted 
in the old “mile-a- 
minute” or “fools- 
delight” stitch, on 
which most of us 
took our first lesson 
in crocheting, because, 
as the name implies, 
it is so simple and 
quick. Forty - five 
cents, the price of 
4% balls of cotton, 
is the very reasonable 
cost of these two 
charming yokes. The 
sleevelets in the night- 
gown yoke are par- 
ticularly pleasing. 


Editor's Note.-Directions for making the articles on this page can be obtained as follows: For the two sweaters Nos. FW. 64 and 65 (printed on on; 


leaflet) send 10 cents; for the crochet night 


n and ch 





yoke, and the boudoir cap and sacque Nos. FW. 66, 67, and 68 (one leaflet) send 9 centse 


and for the two filet yokes with block patterns, Nos. FW. 69 and 70 (one leaflet) send 10 cents. With your -equest enclose a stamped envelope for reply. 


Send money in stamps or money order to the McCall Company, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Ways 


HE refrigerator 

is perhaps the 

most abused ob 

ject in the en- 

tire house, and 
it has surprised many 
of us to learn that our 
scrupulously sanitary 
habit of scalding it out every few days has 
been the chief crime against it. A lot of 
refrigeration is lost by this cleanly practice, 
for it takes more ice to rechill and it con 
tributes nothing to sanitation that could not 
be procured by other methods. 

“Keep your refrigerator clean by pre- 
ventive measures rather than curative,” is 
the modern expert’s advice. Let no food 
touch the lining, and if anything is spilled, 
wipe it up immediately before it has the 
chance to mold. Once a week, wipe it out 
with a solution of one teaspoonful of 
formaldehyde to one pint of cold 
water and it will be rendered 





To Save 


By May Belle Brooks 


goes without saying that the larger the 
block you can put into it, the longer will 
your refrigerator go without being refilled 
Better than chipping the ice to make it fit, 
which invariably leaves several small sex 
tions that will melt away almost 
as they are put in, is the application of a 
heated knife blade or similar object to the 
obstreperous corners. Paradoxical though 
it may seem, one way to save ice is to buy 
more ice. Never allow the supply to run 
low, for it will take just that much more 
ice to restore the lost temperature, since it 


as soon 


the doors are fully 


~ 
| ™~ = closed, and so columns 
= of cold air rush out 
The location of the 


refrigerator has much 
to do with economy of 


ice. We used to be told 

that the rear porch or 
the entry, even the cellar, any place but 
the hot kitchen, was the ideal place for it 
to stand. But this theory has been ex 
ploded by modern investigators, and be 
sides, there is some saving grace due the 


housewife as well as the ice! Domesti 
scientists have seen to it that as few steps 
as possible be taken between work table 
and refrigerator. Outside heat not 
materially affect a well-made box with its 
interlinings and packing. A draft is not 
the best location either, but a tight little 
closet has been found the most economical 
place of all for the refrigerator 
“On the principle of evapora 


does 








thoroughly antiseptic without any 
loss of cold air. Then swab the 
drain-pipe with a gun wipe, or a 
cloth wrapped on the end of a 
long wire and dipped in the same 
solution. Ammonia and cold 
water may also be used in the 
same manner. Keep all doors 
closed except the one where the 
cleaning is being done. It is a 
mistaken idea to open all the 
doors under the impression of 
giving the box a good airing 
It doesn’t require such wasteful 
measures, which frequently admit 
dust and germ-laden air into 
chambers that should be as vacu- 
um-like as possible. This is 
true only of a box properly cared 
for, of course, and kept perfectly 
chilled at all times, under which 
conditions bacteria has no chance 








It is wrong to scald your 
refrigerators often ? 


It is a mistake to open all 
its doors for airing? 


The way to save ice is to 
buy more ice? 


You can make an _ Iceless 
Refrigerator at little cost? 


— 


Do You Know That in 


tion,” says the Department of 
Agriculture, “an ice-box can be 
made which requires no ice and 


which a temperature of 50 
degrees can be obtained.” Fol 
lowing are directions they have 
given for one of medium size. All 


the dimensions may be changed, 
of course, to fit special needs 


AKE a wooden frame three 
and a half feet high, with 
the other dimensions twelve 
by fifteen inches. It is desirable, 
although not necessary, that this 
frame be covered with screening 


Put two movable shelves in the 
frame twelve to fifteen inches 
apart. Make a covering of white 


Canton flannel, burlap or heavy 
| duck to fit the frame. Have the 


smooth side out and button the 














J covering on the frame with bug 





to develop. If your chest has 
been neglected and allowed to be- 
come warm and food has spoiled 
in it, even then the wiping out with the 
formaldehyde solution will be sufficient to 
deodorize as well as disinfect. 

Insist upon the iceman rinsing off the 
ice before it is put into the refrigerator 
and much clogging of the pipe will be saved 
Another good plan is to keep borax on the 
bottom of the ice chamber; as it is washed 
down by the melting ice, it cleans the pipe 


LUMP of charcoal should be kept on 
the shelves to insure freedom from 
odors, although some refrigerators 
have such perfect circulation that they are 
guaranteed to be odorless, even when 
strong-smelling foods are placed along with 
more delicate ones. Even so, it is best to 
be discriminating about the position of 
certain foods. Set milk, butter or eggs and 
such perishable foods, directly under the 
ice chamber, which is always the coldest 
part; put foods least likely to spoil on the 
extreme top shelf. Foodstuffs, with the ex- 
ception of lettuce or salad greens, perhaps, 
should not be put in the ice chamber, as it 
is the warmest part of the refrigerator. 
The smaller the piece of ice that goes 
into the chest, the sooner will it melt, so it 


melts about one-third of its capacity daily 
Nothing warm should ever be put into 
the refrigerator, not only because it wastes 
ice to do so but because it introduces mois 
ture into the food compartment that is 
often conducive to mustiness 

Another way to save ice is to wrap it 
in paper or a blanket, but it is also a good 
way to waste food! The refrigerator re 
quires all the chilliness to be obtained by 
the amount of ice it will hold, so it is not 
an economy to be always recommended 
The better plan is to keep your box as cold 
as possible and employ every precaution 
to conserve the cold air instead of the ice 
itself. One way to do this is to be watch 
ful about the opening of the doors. Do 
not open them unnecessarily or stand with 
them open while you plan your day’s 
meals. Investigate its contents rapidly, 
jotting them down if the memory be un 
trustworthy, then close the doors to do 
your thinking. Children are great offenders 
in this respect. I have observed that in 
homes where they are allowed freedom of 
the kitchen the ice bill is higher than in 
homes where this condition does not exist 
Children are not always careful to see that 


gy or automobile curtain hooks 

and eyes; arrange so that the 
door may be opened without unfastening 
the hooks. This can easily be done by put- 
ting one row of hooks and eyes on the edge 
of the door near the latch and another row 
just opposite the opening; let the hem on 
each side extend out far enough to cover 
the crack at the edge of the door, so as to 
keep out the warm outside air and retain 
the cooled air. This dress or covering will 
have to be hooked around the top edge 
This whole frame is to be put into 
a large pan on the floor 


also 


UT. a biscuit pan (twelve by fourteen 

inches) on the top of the box, if a 

solid top is used. Otherwise fit the 
pan closely into the opening of the top of 
the frame and support it by cleats fastened 
to the inside of the frame. This pan is to 
be kept full of water. Two wicks (just 
double strips of the same material as the 
covering) should be sewed on the top of 
each side-covering of the frame and made 
to extend about three inches into the pan 
on the floor. Place the refrigerator in a shady 
place where air will circulate around it 
The box may be painted white and enamel 
ed to make it more attractive 


The Zeppelin’s Passenger 


Helen ‘was speechless, and Philippa di- 
vined at once the cause of her agitation. 
She sprang to her feet. 

“Helen, youdon'timagine * * * 
she gasped * * * “Listen!” 

There was a voice in the hall—a fa- 
miliar voice, though strained a little and 
hoarse; Mills’ greetings, agitated but fer- 
vent. And then—Major Richard Felstead! 

“Dick!” Helen screamed, as she threw 
herself into his arms. “Oh, Dick! * * * 

It was an incoherent, breathless moment 
Somehow or other, Philippa found herself 
sharing her brother’s embrace. Then the 
fire of questions and answers was presently 
interrupted by Mills, triumphantly bearing 
in a fresh dish of curry. 

Felstead laughed a little chokingly 
“Upon my word, there’s something won- 
derfully sound about Mills!” he said. 

In a few moments they found them- 
selves seated once more at the table. By 
degrees their questions and his answers be- 
came intelligible. 

“When did you get here?” 

“I arrived in Harwich about daylight 
this morning,” he told them. “Came across 
from Holland. I hired a car and drove 
straight here. The last two months seem 
like a dream. Jove! I never thought I 
should be such a pig as to care so much for 
eating! I had several months of semi- 
starvation before the miracle happened. It 
was all just the chance of having a German 
pal—Von Kunisloch is his name.” 

“What a dear he must have been to 
have been so faithful!” Philippa observed, 
looking away for a moment 

“He’s a real sort. German or no Ger- 





[Continued from page 11) 


man, I can’t help saying it. He worked like 
a slave for me. I dare say he didn’t find it 
so difficult to get me better quarters and 
decent food, but when they told me that I 
was free—well, it nearly knocked me silly.” 

“The dear fellow!” Philippa murmured 

“Do you remember him, either of you?” 
Felstead continued. “Good-looking he was, 
and a little shy, but a sportsman.” 

“T—seem to remember,” Philippa ad- 
mitted. 

“The name sounds familiar,” Helen 
echoed. “Do have some more curry, Dick.” 

“Thanks! What a pig I am making of 
myself!” he observed cheerfully. “You 
girls will think I can’t talk about any one 
but Von Kunisloch, but the whole business 
beats me so completely. Of course, we 
were great pals, but I never thought that I 
was the apple of his eye. How he got the 
influence, too, I can’t imagine.” 

He patted his sister on the cheek, drew 
her face down to his and kissed her. 

“It’s so wonderful to be at home!” he 
went on. “But I must warn you that I am 
the rabidest person alive. I went out to the 
war with respect for the Germans. I have 
come back loathing them like vermin. I 
spent * * * but I won't go on.” 

Mills came in. “I beg your ladyship’s 
pardon,” he said, “but Mr. Lessingham has 
arrived and is waiting to see you.” 

To Richard Felstead, Mills’ announce- 
ment was without significance. But he be- 
came conscious, suddenly, of a secret under- 
standing between his sister and his fiancé 

“Tell Mr. Lessingham I shall be with 
him in a minute or two,” Philippa said 

“T expect he has come to wish us good 


by,” she said. “I'll leave you with Helen, 
Dick. Helen, take Dick into the gun-room 
You'll have it to yourselves and there is a 
fire there * * * ” 

(Concluded in the August McCaut's] 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING INSTALMENTS 
Lady Cranston returns from London, where she 
has been on a fruitless search for news of her sol 
dier brother, and a war-job for her seemingly 
slacker husband, and finds that, overnight, a Ger 


man Zeppelin has come and gone, leaving be 
hind only a battered hat which Norah, her 
stepdaughter, found She and Helen Fairclough 


are discussing the event when a disheveled stranger 
steps quietly in through a window and demands 
fresh clothes and a welcome! He prevents any 
move on their part by presenting letters from the 
lost brother and warning them that harm to hin 
Von Kunisloch—or Lessingham—as he calls him- 
self—will mean death to Dick Since, although 
they know he must be a German spy, Philippa and 
Helen can think of no vital secrets in quiet little 


Dreymarsh, they hurry to find some of Dick’s 
clothes for him to wear. He had barely been made 
presentable when Sir Henry Cranston comes in 
from one of his many fishing expeditions He ap 
ears unconcerned, but the minute the stranger 
leaves, he hurries to a private room and telephones 


the Chief of Police to come up and discuss the mat 
ter That night, Sir Henry has a cipher telegrar 
saving that he is being watched by a German spy! 
Which sends him on another fishing expedition. In 
his absence, a burglar visits Mainsail Haul, ran 
acks all of Sir Henry’s drawers but takes nothing 
When he returns, he discovers the German hat 
cleverly manages to make Lessingham try it or 
Later, he reproaches Philippa for. her intimacy with 
the German, and she denounces him for his lack of 
patriotism. Helen also urges her friend not to be 
come entangled with Lessingham, but Philippa, ir 
her hurt at her husband, goes to London with the 
spy and sees Sir Henry at lunch with two beautiful 
shock when he 


women! Lessingham also has a 

s his superior, who demands the results of his 
espionage He is informed Sir Henry i ‘ 
langerous mine-layer whose charts Germany must 


He goes back to Dreymarsh with Philippa, 
that he must betray her trust in h 


have 
disturbed 
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is shown these days 
in the intrinsic merit 
of foods and bever- 
ages, for buyers are 
becoming more and 
more enlightened. 


















For instance, a few 
years ago coffee and 
tea were about the 
only drinks known 
on the family table. 












It’s different today! 


Instant 
Postum 


a beverage of ap- 
pealing flavor, prac- 
tical economy, and 
great convenience 

is found in homes 
the country over. 






































Where there are chil- 
dren, or where tea 
or coffee disagrees, 
Instant Postum wins 
staunch friends; and 
its increasing use is 
continually bringing 
it more forcibly to 
the attention of fam- 
ilies where a new 
and superior table 
drink is desired. 
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For flavor, health- 
fulness, convenience 
and economy- 

















“There's a Reason” 


for Postum 
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SAY to the sisters of the boys in the | 

Navy that to enter the nurses’ training- 
schools this year is to undertake a perma- | 
nent role of national service. We are /| 
going to need thousands of highly-trained | 
nurses in this war, and in the rehabilita- i 
tion days that must some time follow. 
The fighting-men of the navy are receiving | 
technical education that will last them a 
lifetime. The young women who answer 
their country’s call by entering the nursing |= 
profession because they know it to be their | 
share in the national defense, are gaining | 
for themselves an independent profession | 
of lasting dignity, usefulness, and service. | 


Fratlnnn Brennan So 
Secretary of the Navy. 








HEN the ship “Red Cross” sailed from 

New York harbor in September ot 

1914 carrying 150 American Red 

Cross nurses for service in the war- 

stricken countries of Europe, both of 

the Entente and the Alliance, tugs 
and merchantmen and battle-ships alike, saluted; 
and when, nearing the English coast at night the 
British sentry cruisers challenged her, the flashing- 
signal-lights in the form of the Red Cross assured 
her honored passage. 

No less dramatic in their quietness and the en- 
forced secrecy are the sailings of our American 
nurses who are constantly going out now in the 
service of our country. Over 3,000 of them have 
sailed, either with the United States Army and 
Navy Nurse Corps or with the Red Cross; and 
thousands more are to go. 

Our American war-nurse in her white or gray, 
with the blue cape with its red lining and the in- 
signia of the service, has become a symbolical figure 
to the world. She is, in truth, the representative 
of the families who must remain at home while the 
men are over there; and in her training and skill 
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Thirty Thousand Nurs 


What American Women 
and Girls Can Do 


BY JANE A. DELANO 


Director, Department of Nursing, 
American Red Cross 





A CONSERVATIVE estimate places the num- 

ber of nurses that we will need before the 
end of 1918 in the camp and cantonment hospitals 
and the base hespitals in France at approximately 
24,000. It is 2s important that we campaign 
energetically to fill the ranks of the Army and Navy 
nurse corps as that we send the men in the army 
and navy themselves. Fifteen thousand trained 
nurses ready to give their skill acquired in long 
training and discipline, and to undertake their task 
with the same courage that marks the American 
men in whose behalf they are called to service, 
must volunteer. It is the duty of the laywomen 
of America to make it easy for the nurses to go. 
They must undertake the care of the civilian 
population, their daughters must begin to study 
in the great hospital training-schools for nurses 
in this country, and they must know and under- 
stand that this great task of recruiting American 
trained nurses into war-service is the common 
task of all who have pledged themselves to the 
support of the Government in this war. 


— 


Surgeon-General. 


es Needed 








JN order that this service may be per- 

formed most effectively, it is necessary 
(1) that hospitals continue releasing to the 
paramount military service whatever 
| members of their staffs may be spared 
|| without peril to their clientele; (2) that 
||  training-schools continue to adapt them- 
selves to increasing numbers of students; 
| (3) that civil committees be more and 
| more watchful in the promotion of meas- 
ures for safeguarding the public health; 
| and (4) that individuals rely, wherever 
possible, upon hospitals and visiting nurses’ 
| agencies which permit one nurse to care 
| for a number of patients. 


a tt he eK 


| Secretary of War. 





Not only does the imperative need exist for women 
| of these special branches of training, but for gradu- 
| ate nurses in the various departments of public 
health work, such as tuberculosis and the prevention 
of contagion. Traveling dispensaries and health 
| centers are a part of the work of the American Red 
| Cross in France and are the beginning of what must 
inevitably become a part of the reconstruction work 
to be undertaken by the different nations. In our 
own country, public health work is really just at its 
| dawning. Its importance has been brought home 
to us by the sanitary zones surrounding our canton- 
| ments, established by the United States as a means 
of preventing contagion in the camps. 





HE Red Cross nurse has an active part in this 

new world in the making. Already it has be- 

come natural to us to think of the American 
nurse in France ministering to French, Arabs, 
Senegalese; the French to Americans and prisoners- 
of-war; theEnglish to men of other countries than 
her own—our hurses and our Allies’ nurses, amid all 
the confusion and paradox, unconsciously in their 
daily duties recalling the brotherhood of man. 








perhaps lie the fulfilment of their yearning 
But still in more ways has the Red Cross nurse 
become an intimate figure to American men and women. 


‘The country is alive to the fact that an adequate sup- 


ply of thoroughly trained nurses is as essential to mili- 
tary Victory as an adequate infantry or artillery or fleet. 
And with this realization, all subjects pertaining to the 
nursing situation and the nursing problem—for there is a 
problem—have taken on for the general public the fascina- 
tion and the importance of the other military factors 
which we discuss and on which we rely 

Concretely, our nursing problem is this: to secure the best 
nursing care it is humanly possible to give to our men; to 
assist as requested in the nursing care of our Allies; and 
at the same time to take care of our civilian needs. 

An unfailing consequence of war is the greatly in- 
creased amount of sickness and distress in homes and civil 
hospitals, just when the facilities for handling the situa- 
tion are seriously depleted. On the first of April, 1918, 
more than 9,000 American Red Cross nurses had been 
selected for active service with the Army and Navy Nurse 
Corps or directly under the Red Cross, either at home or 
abroad. The Surgeon-General of the Army asked the De- 
partment of Nursing of the Red Cross to provide 5,000 
more graduate nurses by the first of June, and about 20,000 
more will probably be needed before the end of the year 

The supply of properly qualified nurses is by no means 
unlimited. There are approximately 65,000 registered nurses 
in the United States, and every nurse released for military 
service leaves a vacancy in the civil community. So obvi- 
ously, to meet this unparalleled situation, there must be an 
adjustment all along the lines in every hospital and train- 
ing school for nurses, in every community, and indeed in 


every home 
T world is calling for more nurses. And after the war 
the need will increase instead of diminish, for the 
gigantic tasks of reconstruction. The American Red Cross, 
with its enrollment (April 1, 1918) of over 19,000 gradu- 
ate nurses, is the largest organization of Red Cross nurses 
in the world. It is the reserve of the United States Army 
and Navy Nurse Corps, supplies nurses as needed to the 
United States Public Health Service, and for all emer- 
gencies and activities under the direction of the Red Cross. 
Its nurses are taking care of our men in France and Bel- 
gium, over 5,000 are on duty in our cantonments at home 
and in the surrounding sanitary zones. Others are in Italy 
and Greece and Palestine. Every day at the Headquarters 
of the Red Cross groups of nurses are being organized for 
mobilization for military service. These units are being 
formed not only for foreign service but for the great re- 
construction hospitals being established in this country for 
our wounded. From one end of the country to the other, 
nurses of the most highly specialized training in the dif- 
ferent branches of surgery, fracture, psychiatric or con- 
tagious work are selected in answer to such calls as the 
world never before has heard 
Thus our hospitals are releasing the most valued mem- 
bers of their staffs. Training schools re accommodating 
a greatly increased number of student nurses. Young 
women in growing numbers are taking up the nurse’s 
training, filling the ranks of the graduate nurses, and as 
literally as their brothers in uniform, serving the Colors by 
helping in the care of the civilian sick, which they do from 


HIS is not an American problem merely. The whole 


the first day of their training. Communities are adopting 
public health measures. Those who employ private nurses 
are coming to feel their responsibility for the nurse who is 
waiting her call of mobilization, by giving her preference 
in their engagements, that her sacrifice may not be made 
too great; others are releasing their private duty nurses for 
military service, utilizing hospital facilities, visiting nurses 
and similar agencies, where one nurse can care for several 
patients. 


VER 50,000 women have cozapleted the course in 

“Elementary Hygiene and Home Care of the Sick” 

and “Home Dietetics” which were established by 
the Red Cross to help women take care of the minor ill- 
nesses in their own homes. If it becomes necessary to use 
voluntary aids in the care of our wounded, they will be 
chosen from the women who have taken this elementary 
instruction in “Home Care of the Sick.” 

Here we have a long chain of public cooperation, and 
of public responsibility in meeting the tremendous demands 
that are being made on the nursing profession. 

Many of the calls for units of nurses which come to 
the Red Cross from the Surgeon-General of the Army, are 
for special service in distinction from the general service in 
our base hospitals. Large groups have gone on the request 
of the British Government, to serve with the British Ex- 
peditionary Forces. Another carefully selected unit is tak- 
ing special training in English hospitals in the new de- 
velopments in orthopedic work, before going to serve in 
France. By the mechanical devices which are constantly 
being improved, and other recent discoveries, thousands 
of men are saved from the amputation of limbs. 

For an army base hospital which will specialize in head 
surgery the nurses selected for service have had either spe- 
cially extended training in brain surgery, or post graduate 
work in Eye, Ear and Throat Hospitals. A unit of nurses 
for psychiatric work which is serving with a neurological 
hospital abroad, is made up of women of remarkably ex- 
tended experience. Treatment of shell-shock has been one 
of the principal services of these neurological hospitals, and 
the American Red Cross through its Medical and Surgical 
Division has undertaken an investigation of French meth- 
ods in dealing with this and kindred psychiatric and 
neurological problems. A ward for the special treatment 
of cases of this kind will be a part of our military hos- 
pitals in this country and will be in the hands of specially 
trained nurses. 


N the casualty clearing stations in France the need has 
developed for groups of skilled surgical nurses equipped 
to follow the movements of the armies. These nurses 

go out in mobile units, adapted to combine for emergency 
needs, or work singly as occasion requires. Every unit of 
nurses that has been provided for general hospital service 
has included at least two nurses with special training in 
contagious diseases, and special groups for contagious ser- 
vice are on duty in our cantonment hospitals and in civil 
communities. 

Undoubtedly there will be here, as there has been 
abroad, a great general need of trained masseuses to aid in 
the physical reconstruction program. Experience in France, 
England and Germany has shown astonishing recoveries of 
paralyzed limbs through massage 


This is of course fundamentally the spirit of the 
Red Cross Treaty, which makes the care of the 
wounded of the enemy within one’s lines as sacred an 
obligation as the care of one’s own army. The Red Cross 
nurse’s service indeed betokens this new humanity. To 
the Russian peasants at Kiev, in the early days of the war, 
it seemed natural to see the American Red Cross nurses 
bringing those of their wounded who were able to come 
to the Midnight Easter Mass; just as it did to the cos- 
mopolitan congregation at Notre Dame in Paris to see 
Japanese Red Cross nurses carrying the bodies of two un- 
known French soldiers who had died in their hospital. 

The work begun by Helen Scott Hay and her assist- 
ants in Sophia at the request of the Queen of Bulgaria, 
before we entered the war, in establishing a teaching center 
for nurses, is being carried on by those who were her 
pupils. In the new legends which will spring from the war, 
the forgings of new bonds between nations by the Red 
Cross will be immortalized. 

Through three takings of Belgrade, first when the city 
was taken by the Austrians, again when it was retaken by 
the Serbians and still again when it was taken back by the 
Germans and Austrians together, an American Red Cross 
nurse, Mary Gladwin, worked in the operating room. In 
that first capture when 9,000 wounded crowded the wards 
and halls and yard of the 1,000 bed hospital and doctor 
and nurse worked together for day and night without 
stopping, giving to each operation an average of six min- 
utes, and employing emergencies inspired by the desperate 
need of the moment, they did not know that the city had 
been taken until all the stretchers brought Austrian 
wounded, and Austrian doctors came to their relief. 


VIAN, on the Swiss border, is the gateway back to 

France for the long-exiled repatriated returned from 

Germany and the conquered provinces. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross maintains a Children’s Hospital and dis- 
pensary there. Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., has described the scene 
as the trains come in, as they do twice daily, bringing 
each time an average of 750 homeless old men, a few worn- 
out prisoners, women and children, most of them ill, all of 
them homeless. “It is inspiring,” wrote Mr. Bliss, “to hear 
the men and women and even children—hopeless for the 
future—crying ‘Vive la France!’ because they are in their 
own land again; and then to see the nurses in white uni- 
forms rush to the doors, take the children in their arms 
and lift them to the platform, while the American Ambu- 
lance boys help the old and feeble to alight.” 

Every country is needing nurses. The need is so great 
and the task is so vast that these very demands are the 
supreme privilege and honor of the nursing profession. 

After the war, other countries besides our own will ask 
for women of superior education and ability to administer 
and supervise training schools for nurses and other nursing 
activities. The profession of nursing is not alone the care 
of the sick and wounded in homes and hospitals; it is 
teaching, administering; the prenatal instruction of moth- 
ers and supervision of the health of school children; it is 
preventive work against disease and for mental hygiene; 
welfare work in industrial plants—entering into almost 
every part of the social service structure. It is woman’s 
great profession of the future. 

Just now, in the world crisis, while the need is so un- 
speakably great, there can be only one name for it—the 
simplest and the greatest one, of Service. 
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our skin 


IRST cleanse your skin thoroughly by 
washing it in your usual way with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and warm 
water. Wipe off the surplus moisture but 


leave the skin slightly damp. 

Now work up with warm water a heavy 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your 
hands. Apply itto your face and rub it into 
the pores thoroughly — always with an up- 
Rinse with 


ward and outward motion. 


is what you make it 


AVE you ever wondered why it is 

that some girls are blessed with 

naturally lovely complexions—the 
charm of clear, fresh color? 


The truth is that your skin, too, can be 
clear and radiant. Your skin is what you 
make it. 

If your skin is mot fresh and clear, if it 
has been gradually growing coarser, it is 
because you have not been giving it the 
proper care for its needs. 


Find out just what is the matter with 
your skin—then give it the 
proper treatment 


Your skin is being renewed every day. 
As old skin dies, new forms to take its 
place. Begin at once to give this new skin 
the proper treatment to keep it clear and 
lovely. You will be surprised to see 
how quickly it improves. 


Three of the famous Wooabury treat- 
ments are given on this page. Begin to- 
night to use the one which your skin needs. 
Use it every night. The very first time 
you try it, you will feel the difference in 
your skin—a promise of the greater clear- 
ness and freshness that the steady use of 
Woodbury’s always brings to the skin. 
Within tep days or two weeks you will 
notice the improvement in your skin. 


You will find treatments for the various 
other troubles of the skin in the booklet 
wrapped around every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. Get a cake today, and begin 
at once the treatment for your particular 
trouble. A 25 cent cake is sufficient for a 
month or six weeks of any Woodbury 
Facial treatment and for general cleansing 
use for that time. Woodbury’s is on sale 
at drug stores and toilet goods counters 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap with booklet of famous 


treatments and samples of Woodbury’'s Facial Cream and 
Facial Powder. Send 5 cents for a trial size cake (enough 
for a week or ten days of any Woodbury Facial treatment) 
together with the booklet of treatments, ‘‘A Skin You 
- Love to Touch."’ Or for 12 cents we will send you the 


Limited, 1507 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario 


treatment booklet and samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Cream and Facial Powder. 
Jergens Co.,1507Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Address The Andrew 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 


For oily skins—how to correct them 












warm water, then with cold—the colder the 
better. If possible, rub your face for a few 
minutes with a piece of ice. 

This treatment will make your skin 
fresher and clearer the first time you use 
it. Make it a nightly habit and before 
long you will see a marked improvement— 
a promise of that lovelier complexion which 
the ‘steady Woodbury’s always 
brings. 


use of 


Enlarged pores 


How to make your skin fine 


in texture 
Dip your washcloth in very warm 
water and hold it to your face. Now 


take a cake of Woodbury's Facial Soap, 
dip it in water and rub the cake itself 
over your skin, Leave the slight coat- 
ing of soap on for a few minutes until 
the skin feels drawn and dry. Then 
dampen the skin and rub the soap in 
gently with an and outward 
motion. Rinse the face thoroughly, first 
in tepid water, then in cold. Whenever 
possible, rub the face with a piece of ie. 
Always dry carefully. 


upward 


Use this treatment persistently. You 
can feel the difference the very first time 
Within ten days your skin 
will show a marked 
promise of that greater smoothness and 
finer texture that steady wee of 
Woodbury's always brings. 





you use it, 
improvement—a 


the 


Skin blemishes 
How to get rid of them 


Just before retiring, wash in your 
usual way with warm water and Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap and then dry your 
face. Now dip the tips of your fingers 
in warm water and rub them on the cake 
of Woodbury's until they are covered 
with a heavy cream-like lather. Cover 
each blemish with a thick coat of this 
cream and leave it on for ten 
minutes. Then rinse very carefully with 
clear, hot water; then with cold. 


soap 


Use Woodbury's regularly in you 
daily toilet. ‘This will make your skin 


so firm and active that it will resist the 
frequent cause of blemishes and keep 
your complexion free from them. 
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‘The Little Nurse 


for Little Ills" 








sunburn and 
prickly heat 


. HE troubles that summer 

brings to the skin yield 
quickly to Mentholatum. 
It gently soothes the sting 
and smart of sunburn and 
stops the itch of insect bites. 





A HEALING CREAM 


“Mentholatum 


Always made under this signature KK hide 


is truly a “little nurse for little ills” such as cuts, 
urns, nervous headache and summer colds, 
Antiseptic and gentle in its action. 


At all druggists’ in tubes, 25c; Jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 


De this: Write today 
for Test Package, 
Free. Or send / 0c 
for special T rial Size 










The 
Mentholatum Co. 


(CNT HOM ATU 
Dept. C, Buffalo, N.Y. Mt = 








Deodorant 


Large Jar—50c Will not injure 
Small Jar—25c Harmless skin or ‘ccline 


Fer cade 00 a St cinee A dainty odorless cream which 

on receipt of price if you | C2" be applied with safety to 

cond we your dealer's | 2NY part of the body. Quickly 

name destroys all perspiration odors 

A 2c stamp will bring a | and brings warm weather com- 
sample. fort. Try it. 


Eversweet Co., 66 Cliff St., New York 








“T'll tell you my 
Beauty Secrets” 


“Without cost / will send to 
any woman who writes me 


Lillian Ru 


my beauty secrets. I am a 
living example of the art of 
retaining one’s youthful ap 
pearance. My experience dur 
ing forty years tage career 
has taught me valuable les 
sons in beautifying which I 
will gladly reveal if you will 


write me 


LILLIAN RUSSELL 
2172 ABroadway, N.Y. City 











“Froomans 


FACE POWDER 





For 30 years « delig aid to woman's complex 
jon. Guaranteed satisfactory All tints atalit t 
eounters, or miniature box for 4 cents stamps 


THE FREEMAN PERFUME CO. 
Dept. 59, Cincinnati, O. 














eae Skin Smooth, Firm, Fresh 
e— — Youthful Looking 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 
age, illness or worry—to over- 
come flabbiness and improve facial 
contour—there is pothing qaite so 


good as plain 
Powdered SAXOLITE 


———__—_——— 

Effective for wrinkles, crowsfeet, 

enlarged pores, ete., beeause it 
“tightens” and tones the skin and 
onderiying tiesve. No harm to ten- 
derest skin. Get an ounce package, 
follow the simple directions—see what just one appli- 
cation will do. Sold at all stores. 
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Now for Fall and Winter 


| 1 Ways to Make Your Garden 
Do Double Work 


By F. F. Rockwell 
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E have always expected our home gardens 
to keep us in summer vegetables until cold 
weather. But this year we must make 
them furnish goodly supplies for next win- 
ter’s larder. Our Food Administration’s 
plans ask it, and the probable high prices of next winter 
make it especially expedient. 

Our second planting should include such of the 
three following groups as fit best our individual needs: 

These vegetables especially good for fall, such as 
green peas, lima beans, beets, Brussels sprouts, cab- 
bage, carrots, cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, cucum- 
bers, endive, lettuce, radish, spinach, and tomatoes. 

Those available for keeping over winter, such as 
dried beans, beets, carrots, Brussel sprouts, cabbage, 
onions, parsnips, radish, salsify, squashes, turnips. 

Those especially worth while for canning and ma- 
king pickles, such as cauliflower, cucumbers, onions, 
peppers, and tomatoes. 

These three lists, of course, contain a number of 
“duplicates” because the treatment required to have 
them perfect for one purpose may be quite different 
from that required in growing them for another. Beets 
and carrots, for instance, planted early enough to give 
a supply of good table quality through the fall, would 
be tough when time to harvest them for storage. 

It is essential that every gardener know how to 
plant in the dry weather of summer. To do your 
planting now just as you did it in April or May is, in 
many cases, merely to court failure. 

The first consideration should be to save all the 
moisture possible. A very common source of trouble 
in this respect is that the gardener ceases to pay any 
further attention to the soil on which a crop may be 
growing, as soon as the crop begins to bear. If soil is 
allowed to form a crust and bake hard, evaporation 
proceeds at an unbelievably rapid rate until that soil 
is “bone dry” for many inches down, while soil only a 
few feet away, which has been kept stirred on the sur- 
face, will be still moist two or three inches down 
Clear off the remains at once, and fork up or rake 
over the soil, as fast as each crop can be got out of 
the way. Make it a rule to do this the same day you 
get your last “picking” or “pulling.” 





HE following simple precautions will help give the 

seeds planted a quick, strong start where other- 

wise they would come up poorly. First, plant 
them deep—two or three times as deep as you planted 
the same things early in the spring. Put them down 
where there is moisture in the soil, and the growing 
shoots will push up easily through the light dry soil 
over them. Beans, peas, corn, etc., can be put down 
three to four inches in light, dry soil, and other things 
in proportion. Firm the soil about the seed. This pre- 
vents drying air spaces in the soil, and by bringing the 
soil in close contact with the seed on all sides, enables 
the latter to absorb readily such moisture as may be 
present. When planting by hand, go over the rows 
before covering, and press the seed down into the soil 
with the back of the hoe, the sole of your shoe, or the 
edge of a piece of board; then firm the soil over it 
again 

A third help in getting a good stand under adverse 
conditions is to “swell” the seed before planting, by 
soaking it from twenty-four to forty-eight hours in 
slightly warm water, or in a pan placed in the sun, It 
should not be kept soaking long enough for the germ 
to actually start, but just to the point of sprouting. It 
should, of course, be planted immediately. If after be- 
ing drained off the seed is rolled in very fine dry dust, 
it will not stick together and can be planted readily 

While all of these things help, none of them, of 
course, is as good as having plenty of water and one of 
the modern irrigation devices for applying water auto- 
matically over small areas. An irrigation outfit for a 
small garden, costing from five to fifteen dollars, will 
usually pay for itself the first season. 

Where the fall and winter crops are to occupy 
ground already used for an early crop, time may be 
gained for the second crop either by starting the plants 
elsewhere, and then transplanting them as soon as the 
ground is available—as is usually 
done in the case of cabbage, cauli- 
flower, celery, etc—or by planting 
the second crop between the rows 
of the first, before it is quite ready 
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to be removed altogether. In this way, late sweet 
corn can be planted between rows of early peas, late 
cucumbers among early sweet corn, etc. 

In starting plants to be transplanted, pick out a 
little spot of clean, fairly rich soil, where water is 
available. In this little “seed bed” you can mark off 
shallow furrows ten to twelve inches apart; sow the 
seed very thinly; give a thorough watering. As soon 
as well started, the little seedlings should be thinned 
out to stand several inches apart, so that they will 
grow strong and stocky. As soon as the first pair of 
true leaves is well out and the second set developing, 
the little plants should be transplanted into rich, light 
soil, just as you did in your spring planting. In very 
dry weather, of course, there will be extra need of cut- 
ting back the leaves of the transplanted seedlings, and 
of shading the plants after transplanting. 





N the general care of these late planted crops for 

winter use, it is even more necessary than in the 

spring to go over all the surface of the soil between 
the rows, immediately after planting or transplanting, 
with a rake or slide hoe so as to get the soil loose and 
fine again, and keep the precious soil moisture. 

Another important point with these late crops is to 
use varieties suited to the special purposes for which 
they are wanted or to the time in which they have to 
grow. For late planting, use early varieties! 

To have green beans in continuous supply for the 
table up until freezing weather, make a small planting 
late in June, and again in July and in early August 
The surplus from any of these plantings may be canned. 
or the July plagting may be made extra large so that 
the canning can alt be done at one time. Brittle Wax 
and Kidney Wax in the dwarf varieties, Old Home- 
stead, Horticultural, and Early Leviathan Lima, the 
pole or climbing kinds, are all good. 

Among the most important of the vegetables for fall 
and winter are cabbage, cauliflower, Brussel sprouts, 
and kale. To have cabbage and cauliflower in prime 
condition during September and October, set out young 
plants now. Of the cabbages, the Savoy type is the 
finest of all for table quality. For home use, the large 
headed varieties are not as desirable as the smaller 
sorts, such as Volga and Danish Ball Head. For keep- 
ing over winter, plant now in the seed bed Danish Ball 
Head, Snow Ball cauliflower, Brussel sprouts, and kale 
The Brussel sprouts and kale are extremely hardy, and 
can be left in the garden until used. Frost only im 
proves their quality. Old Scotch kale is a good va 
riety for home use, as it forms new leaves on the top 
of the stem as the lower ones are gathered for use 

Lettuce is another excellent vegetable which is 
usually absent in the late summer or fall garden. In 
the latter part of July, make a planting of spring va- 
rieties such as Grand Rapids, and Big Boston, or en- 
dive, if that is preferred. All of these will give good 
crisp salad up until hard freezing. Bog hay or leaves 
put over the heads will protect them from frost. 


HERE is no reason why delicious green peas should 

not be had in the fall. Save space to put in a 

row or more the latter part of July or early in 
August, soaking the seed first if the soil is dry. Watch 
the young plants carefully, and spray with nicotine or 
kerosene emulsion if any green lice appear. Use an 
early variety such as Gradus, or Early Morn (tall grow- 
ing) or Laxtonian or Blue Bantam (dwarf). 

Among the most important of the winter crops of 
course are the root vegetables, such as carrots, beets, 
turnips, and parsnips. The larger planting for storage 
should be made as early as possible in June. Rutabaga 
turnips should be planted about the middle of July, 
and the regular garden kind two to four weeks later 

In good moist soil, one need not hesitate to plant 
parsnips, salsify, and onions in June. A few hills of 
cucumbers planted in July (the earlier the better) will 
give a good crop for table use and for making pickles. 
If wanted especially for pickles, use the Boston Pick- 
ling or Everbearing. Davis Perfect is satisfactory for 
all purposes. Squash for winter may be planted in 
June; if space is limited, use a small growing kind such 
as Delicata or Fordhook Bush. Be 
sure to protect the young plants from 
cucumber beetle and squash bug. A 
simple frame with netting over it is 
the best protection. 
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ompeian 


eauty Powder 


Adds a pearly clearness 
Stays on unusually long. 


Gazing into the Future 


OMEN are always looking 
forward to summer parties, 
dances, fetes, and the love and ad- 
miration that ever attend beauty. 
A really clever woman knows 
that her complexion is the most 
important part of her preparation. 
These three new Pompeian 
preparations shown here have met 


with great and continued success in 
New York. They can be used sepa- 
rately, or together as a ‘Complete 
Complexion Toilette’ for midsum- 
mer social occasions. Guaranteed 
pure and safe by the makers of the 
famous Pompeian MASSAGE 
Cream, Pompeian NIGHT Cream 
and Pompeian HAIR Massage. 


Note: Do you know that a touch of color in the cheeks 
beautifies the eyes, making them darker and more lus- 
trous? Pompeian BLOOM will add that touch of color. 


Pompeian BEAUTY Powder 

imparts a pearly clearness to the 

skin. Stays on unusually long. Has 
a delightful fragrance 
White, flesh, and bru 
nette. In a beautiful 
purple and gold box 
50c at the stores 


Pompeian BLOOM 
—a rouge that adds the final touch 
of youthful bloom. Imperceptible 
when properly applied. Comes in 
three shades—light, dark, and me 
dium (the popular shade), and ex 
quisitely perfumed. Made in a cake 
that won't break. Sold in a vanity 
box with French puff and mirror, 


Pompeian DAY Cream 
vanishing) keeps the skin 
smooth and velvety. Protects 
it against the weather and 
dust. Daintily fragrant. Can 
be used as a foundation be 
fore applying Pompeiar 
BEAUTY Powder. 50c jars 
at the stores 


0c at th 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co. 
2009 Superior Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Herald 
of Good 


Today, women of all nations and 
classes are realizing their ca- 
pacity to elevate and develop 
the latent energies of right in 
the world. 


Woman sees the justice of sex 
equality —is interested in 
civic betterment, in temper- 
ance and sobriety. 


Feeling the potentiality of her 
position, she must use her 
enlarged capacities wisely 
and well. She must be in- 
formed of the achievements 
of men and women of all na- 
tions and of the accomplish- 
ments of good in the world. 


Surely The Christian Science Monitor, 
an imernational daily newspaper 
founded by a woman, Mary Baker 
Eddy, ic the carrier of good tid- 
ings enlightened woman is eager to 
hear. 


The Christian Science Monitor, 3c a 
copy, is on general sale through- 
out the world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading 
rooms. A monthly trial subscrip- 
tion by mail anywhere in the world 
for 75c; a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Boston U.S.A. 


Sole Publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science Literature. 











“Mum 


(as easy to use as to say) 


—makes dainty women 


so much daintier 


A little “ 


Mum”, applied after 
the bath, neutralizes all embar- 





| 


rassing body odors. Thousands | 


of stylish women are 


devotees. 
2Se—at drug- and department-stores. 


“Mum” 


“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Nadine 


(In Green Boxes Only) 





Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. | 
Nadine is pure and harm- | 
less. Adheres until washed off. Prevents 
sunburn and return of discolorations. 
A million delighted users prove its value. 
Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 
SOc. by toilet counters or mail. Dept. M 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 





“Mum” 


Face Powder 











Reduce Your Flesh 
Exactly where desired by wearing 

Dr. Walter's 
Famous Medicated 


REDUCING RUBBER GARMENTS 


Cover the entire body or any part. Endo 

leading physicians. Send for Ritstrated bool soblet 

Reducer $5.50. Chin Roducer $2.00 
) 


Dr. Jeanne C. A. Walter, Billings Bldg. 











Ath Floor 
253 bth Ave. eS bat. on 34th St, aoe Os 











Pi rh D FURN 
Kianize 


TURE NEW 


FLOOR 
FINISH 


SEND FOR BOOKLET ¢ 





LEARN AT HOME—THE NEW way 
Epar etedente care $35 to $40 0 wee peed of 80 to 100 3 
minute writing and 125 t ee we ora a mama i shorthan. 
guerenteel’ Bs ntirely new method Learn at home in «pare time 


w rite Sof*%, for Amazing Offer 
SCHOOL, 1336 








SEND us S YOUR gS yuo 


or En 





in iy aie Gam aia a coven 
Sample Koll --1- -t~ ae 


| 
| 


is a Trade Mart registered in U. 8. Patent Office. 
| 
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The Amazing Generation 


[Continued from page 6] 


“Yes—Turkey Turkington. What made 
you think so? Did you hear anybody say 
anything? But, of course, you understand, 
that means nothing at all. Nobody takes 
Turkey very seriously, anyway. And the 
funny thing about it is, that I think Phyl 
has been very good for him, in lots of 
ways. She’s so serious, you know, and so 
interested, once she gets started. And he 
takes -her seriously, and is interested in her 
work, which Bob simply refuses to be. Oh, 
dear, Mrs. Fellowes, you didn’t have all 
these mix-ups, did you?” she said wistfully. 

Mother Fellowes lifted her wrinkled 
eyelids and looked strangely at her guest. 

“Of course not,” she answered briskly, 
“human nature was an entirely different 
thing forty years ago!” 

“Wh-what ?” 

“Women and men,” Mother Fellowes 
pursued her theme gently, “have altered 
entirely since I was twenty-five, my dear, 
and, anyway, how could a Connecticut 
woman pretend to understand a woman 
who lived in Westchester County?” 

Betty gave a gurgle of sudden laughter. 

“You are a dear,” she said, “and Iam a 
stupid woman, in spite of what they all 
say! Now, tell me—shall we do anything, 
or mind our own business?” 

Mother Fellowes patted her shoulder. 
“Phyllis will never do anything that’s not 
right, you may be sure of that.” 

“Of course, she won't,” Betty replied, 
“but Bob may do something that’s not wise 
—you can’t be sure of that, you know.” 

“I know,” said Bob’s mother. 

“You see,” Betty went on softly, “it’s 
not as if it all just simply happened, 
Mother Fellowes. I asked Turkey to Phyl’s 
first dance at the Country Club. And I en- 
couraged the tennis.” 

“You meant to be kind, I’m sure.” 

“I not only meant to be—I was kind,” 


the younger woman returned shortly. 
“Phyl would have had a very stupid, 
lonely time, without friends of her own 


age. She was beginning to feel it—and 
show it.” 

Silence, and knitting. 

“Phyl had to develop—there wasn't one 
chance in—in a hundred, it seems to me, 
that a healthy, handsome young woman 
who attracts friends as easily as Phyl, 
should settle down at thirty as—as—as 
women used to settle down. Don’t you 
agree with me?” 

“It may be so, my dear.” 

~Only, as I happened to be the one 
. * ” Her voice trailed off. 

hs you happened to be the one?” 

Betty shrugged her shoulders helplessly. 

“Tell me, Mother Fellowes, for good- 
ness’ sake, is the only way to keep out of 
all this sort of thing, to have no leisure at 
all? Was it because you didn't play golf 
that you didn’t get interested ?” 

“Nobody played golf, of course,” she 
observed, “then. Certainly not young mar- 
ried women with three boys growing up, 
like me. The boys played baseball, and I 
was too busy darning their stockings.” 

“But did you really need to? Couldn't 
Father Fellowes have had it done for you?” 

“I suppose he could have, but it would 
have been thought extravagant.” 

“Then what it amounts to is that 
women were too busy to have time to get 
interested in anybody else?” 

Mother Fellowes considered carefully. 

“They seem to be pretty busy now, 
don't they?” she suggested 

“Ves, indeed,” Betty assured her, “that’s 
just it. They're doing other things.” 

“Other things,’ Mother Fellowes re- 
peated, “so that, if they should do what 
you call the ‘pottering things,’ themselves, 
again, they wouldn’t need to pay anybody 
else the high prices labor costs? I mean 
they'd be saving money.” 

Betty blinked rapidly, drew in a deep 
breath, and then burst into a short laugh. 

“IT don’t believe,” she said solemnly, 
“we'll talk about this any more, Mother 
Fellowes! I'll have to send you down a 
suffragist or a professor of economics or 
something—you're too deep for me.” 

Mother Fellowes smiled. There was a 
long silence, and across it the old clock 
ticked out its halting, uneven rhythm. 

“Listen, Mother Fellowes,” said Betty at 
last. “Phyllis won’t do anything, of course. 
But if it occurs to Bob, as it may any mo- 
ment, to lay down the law about Turkey, 
I don't think she will accept his orders. 

She paused, and Mother Fellowes obeyed 
the pause. “I—I know,” she said gently. 

“And Phyl, who only knows that she 
gets a great deal of comfort and interest 


out of a real friend, isn’t going to submit 
without more concessions, in return, than 
Bob is likely to make. It’s a pity Turkey 
shouldn’t be interested in somebody else— 
Phyl is so busy, now, that, really, I think 
she might get along perfectly well without 
just the kind of friend he’s turned out to 
be. Another thing,” and Betty's smile was 
rueful, “Turkey seems more constant than 
we've seen him for years! It wouldn't be 
so easy for him to change now. You see, 
he feels responsible, in a way, for Phyl; 
he’s taught her so much. And that’s pretty 
fatal, you see.” 

She allowed a dimple to occur in the 
cheek nearest Mother Fellowes. 

“I suppose that held good even in the 
early eighties?” she suggested gravely. 

“Yes. As far back as the Centennial 
year, I guess,” Mother Fellowes agreed. 

“T’m afraid it would take an exception- 
ally clever woman to get Turkey now,” 
Betty pursued thoughtfully. “Nothing could 
be nicer than Phyl, in her way, and I think 
it would have to be some one who ‘really 
understood him,’ probably. I'm afraid you 
find it all rather shocking, don’t you?” 

“I don’t think you mean to be shock- 
ing,” Mother Fellowes answered. “But 
does Mr.—Mr. Turkey like exceptionally 
clever women?” 

“Of course not,” Betty agreed. No man 
does—unless_they’re also exceptionally at- 
tractive. And there aren’t many of that 
kind.” 

“There’s you,” said Mother Fellowes 
simply, “isn’t there?” 

Elizabeth Naldreth Girard, gold-medal- 
list in many countries, stared up blankly at 


the little woman before her. “Wh—what 
did you say?” 
“I said there was you,” Mother Fel- 


lowes repeated placidly. “It seems to me 
that’s just what you are, isn’t it, my dear?” 

“Just what I am?” 

“Yes. Exceptionally clever and excep- 
tionally attractive.” 

“Oh. I see. You mean that I am to 
get Turkey away?” 

“Why not?” said Mother Fellowes. 

A vivid wave of deep crimson washed 
over the brilliant face below her. 

“Oh, Mother Fellowes! Oh—Oh!” she 
murmured, and dropped her modish head 
forward into the quiet black lap. 

“You—you've done it,” she said softly, 
wiping her eyes, “you've accomplished 
something Paris never did. Mother Fel- 
lowes—you—you've shocked me!” 

“I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to. I only 
thought you would be the best one,” the 
erect little woman explained. “You seemed 
to think some one could manage it.” 

“But what about me? You don’t seem 
to be bothering about me!” 

“I didn’t think I needed to,” 
Mother Fellowes, gravely. 

“I suppose that’s fair,” she said softly. 
“You seem to understand the case. Probably 
you don’t need to bother. Oh,well * * * 
I suppose there were women like me, that 
one needn't worry about—even in the Cen- 
tennial year?” she suggested. 

“I think there are always women like 
you, my dear,” Mother Fellowes answered. 

“Wouldn't it be embarrassing, Mother 
Fellowes, if Turkey should refuse to see 
what was good for him, after all?” she 
suggested. “Supposehe’drather * * * ” 

Mother Fellowes looked up swiftly. 

“I don’t believe he’d rather,” she said. 
“I’m very fond of Phyllis, of course, and I 
know she’s got a head of her own; but if 
anybody had the chance to talk to you 
—why, I guess he’d rather, my dear.” 

“Thanks,” said Betty dryly, “—and never 
mind what happens, I suppose?” 

Mother Fellowes was silent. 

“I’m sorry,” Betty murmured repentant- 
ly, kneeling swiftly by the rocking-chair. “I 
always was a pig.” 

“You've always been a good friend to 
Phyllis and Bob,” answered Mother Fel- 
lowes smoothly. “I’m sure of that. And 
I don’t believe anything will happen.” 

“Tt never did, in Connecticut—in the 
Centennial year?” 

Mother Fellowes dropped her stocking 
and laid her hands on the firm shoulders. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said, “you know 
that everything has always happened!” 

And Betty, sitting beside the silent 
chauffeur, pondered on this for the two 
hours that carried her to New York. 

She was dining with Turkey at one of 
the big hotels. Before the third course 
came, she had turned the conversation to 
Phyllis and her work. 

“That was a jolly idea of Phyl’s—a 


said 


story-telling class based on the great pic- 
tures, wasn’t it?” Betty asked. 

“T'll bet it was your idea,” he ventured 
quickly. “Come now, wasn’t it?” 

“Maybe,” she answered indifferently. 

“You've done a lot for Phyl, Betty.” 

“Have I? Sometimes I wonder * * * ” 

“Oh, nonsense! You've made the girl 
over. Everybody knows that.” 

“T had a little help, hadn’t I, Turkey?” 

“For goodness’ sake, Betty, don’t you 
begin that, too! Phyllis and I happen to 
héve a very strong friendship. A perfectly 
sensible—” 

“Oh, don’t go into all that with me!” 

“All I can say is, Phyl and I have de- 
cided to go calmly along and not let it 
make any difference. That’s all.” 

“Oh! That’s all?” 

“Don’t you think so? You're a sensi- 
ble woman, Betty.” 

Betty looked ahead of her. Then— 

“Jess told me last week that your father 
wanted you to take charge of the Cleve- 
land plant for a year,” she said at last. 

“Yes. But I’m not keen about it.” 

“Turkey,” she began suddenly, “here is 
my hand—I lay all my cards on the table. 
You're free, and here are Walter and I. As 
far as he’s concerned, I’m free.” 

“I’m hanged if I understand how a 
man who had the amazing luck to get you 
—you—!” 

“We needn't go into that,” she inter- 
rupted. “Then, here are Phyllis and Bob. 
They’re not free—yet.” 


“He doesn’t deserve * * * A man 
who won't even take an interest—” 
“They'll have to work it out,” she put 


in, wearily, “like the rest of us, Turkey. 
Anyway, it’s my belief that Phyl doesn’t 
need anything but her work, for a while. 
Apparently, you do. Bob wan't stand 
much more of this. If he puts an ultimatum 
to Phyllis, she’s pretty edgy, just now, and 
she may refuse it.” 

“All right. Then let him see—” 

“He won't see,” said Betty quietly. 

He studied her white profile against the 
window of the taxi. “Just what do you 
mean, Betty?” 

“I mean—hadn’t we better let them 
alone, you and I?” she answered. 

“We? YouandI? Do you mean * * * ” 

“If you like,” she said. 

He drew a sharp breath. “You mean 
that you'd be willing to be bothered by my 
tiresome talk and * * * and me hang- 
ing around * * * Of course, I’m the 
most ordinary cuss, you know, and you're 
so wonderful !” 

“You seem to need some kind of nurse,” 
she said. 

Suddenly, Turkey laughed: a curious, 
sharp little laugh that was half a sob. 

“George!” he cried, “that’s about it! A 
nurse! And all for Phyl! For that’s the 
whole reason—I see that well enough. 

“Look here—you’d rather I went to 
Cleveland, wouldn’t you? Now, be honest !” 

“Much rather,” she said simply. 

“Shake hands!” he blurted. “T'll go. If 
you can do as much as that for her—” he 
gulped with a wry sort of mirth, “I'll go 
you one better! I'll clear out.” 

“Good for you, Turkey!” she said, and 
put both her hands into his. 

To Mother Fellowes she telegraphed the 
next morning. “Everything all right. Noth- 
ing will happen.” 

It was the receipt of the answering yel- 
low slip that moved her to her announce- 
ment, on the occasion of the farewell din- 
ner to Turkey Turkington at the Club. 

“I didn’t think anything would,” 
Mother Fellowes had actually wired her! 

“I'm going to paint a portrait of a 
member of your family, Bob,” she called 
out across the big round table to him. 

Bob Fellowes looked up, more like his 
old self than he had been for some time. 

“Phyl, I suppose?” he asked. 

Every one looked curiously at Phyllis. 

“T shall call it ‘The Amazing Genera- 
tion,’ Betty continued, flashing a wonder- 
ful, deep smile at Turkey, who raised his 
glass to her, proud of the smile. 

“Of course that will be Phyl,” some- 
body said. 

“T don’t think they’ve changed much, 
really,” said Betty. “It will be a portrait 
of Phyl’s mother-in-law.” 

“My mother? Not really!” Bob ex- 
claimed. “Dear me! We shall be flattered, 
I’m sure, but I'm afraid you don’t under- 
stand her, Betty. She’s not amazing at all. 
Quite of the old-school, thank God. You'll 
have to change the title of that picture.” 

And the artist smiled to herself. 

















“Women are amazing to-day.” 
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Ashamed of Corns 


As People Should Be—They Are So Unnecessary 


The instinct is to hide a corn. And to cover the 
pain with a smile. 


For people nowadays know that a corn is passé. 
And that naught but neglect can account for it. 


It is like a torn gown which you fail torepair. Ora 
spot which you fail to remove. The fault lies in neglect- 
ing a few-minute duty—just as with a corn. 


Any corn pain can be stopped in a moment, and 
stopped for good. Any corn can be ended quickly and 
completely. 


All that is necessary is to apply a little Blue-jay 
plaster. It is done in a jiffy. It means no inconvenience. 


Then a bit of scientific wax begins its gentle action. 
In two days, usually, the whole corn disappears. Some 
old, tough corns require a second application, but not often. 


Can you think of a reason for paring corns and let- 


Blue-jay 


For Corns 





Stops Pain Instantly Ends Corns Completely 
Large Package 25c at Druggists 


Small Package Discontinued (888) 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


ting them continue? Or for using harsh or mussy applica- 
tions? Or of clinging to any old-time method which is 
now taboo? 


Or for suffering corns—for spoiling hours—when 
millions of others escape? 


Can you think of a reason for not trying Blue-jay? 
It is a modern scientific treatment, invented by a famous 
chemist. It is made by a house of world-wide fame in 
the making of surgical dressings. 


It has ended corns by the tens of millions—corns 
which are just like yours. It is easy and gentle and sure, 
as you can prove for yourself tonight. 


Try Blue-jay on one corn. If it does as we say, keep 
it by you. On future corns apply it the moment they 
appear. That will mean perpetual freedom. A corn 
ache, after that, will be unknown to you. 





How Blue-jay Acts 


C 





A is a thin, soft pad which stops toe and makes the plaster snug and 
the pain by relieving the pressure com fortable 

B is the B&B wax which gently Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. After 
undermines the corn. Usually it takes that. one doesn't feel the corn The 
only #hourstwoend thecorn com pletely action is gentile, and applied to the 

C is rubber adhesive which sticks corn alone 
without wetting It wraps around the without soreness 


Bo the corm 
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Paying for 
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SN I afford to go to college? 

This is the question which is 

constantly asked by students in 

secondary schools all over the 

land. Occasionally, the question 

refers to time and not to money 
Girls and their parents sometimes feel that 
the four years between eighteen and 
twenty-two ought not to be spent in what 
they are pleased to call the academic seclu 
sion of the college campus, but ought 
rather to be given to the demands and 
adjustments of social life. To answer that 
phase of the question is outside the province 
of this article. It is rather an attempt to 
point out the considerations which present 
themselves to the student of slender means 
who desires a college education. With ris 
ing prices for all commodities, the cost of 
a college education is increasing and there 
are few, if any, of our higher institutions that have not 
been forced to increase their charge. Do these fees place a 
college course beyond the reach of a girl of modest means? 


The Actual Cost Per Year 
("aan expenses naturally fall into two groups, 





the fixed charges made by the college for tuition 

and residence, and the incidental expenses including 
books, laboratory fees, class expenses, amusements, the 
social pleasures, etc. The first is fixed, and is known in 
advance; the second depends largely upon the habits and 
tastes of the student herself and varies with the individual 
If the suggestions of this article are to be helpful, they 
must be concrete, and the writer will offer no apology for 
referring to conditions existing at Wellesley College, the 
college best known to her. At Wellesley the annual charge 
for tuition is $175, for residence $325, and a recently 
established maintenance fee of $50 (made necessary by war 
prices) brings the total to $550. To this sum must be 
added the cost of dress and travel and the other incidental 
expenses. A college is like any other community. It in- 
cludes the rich, the poor, and all gradations between. Set 
ting aside the items of travel and dress, the other incidental 
expenses vary from the extremely modest estimate of $75 
up to almost any sum that wealthy and indulgent parents 
may furnish. If $200 is set as perhaps the average amount 
spent for individual expenses exclusive of travel and dress, 
we have a total of $750 as the cost of a year at college 


Scholarships and Self-Helps 


HIS amount is prohibitive for many girls who would 
profit by a college course. Can it be decreased? Are 
there any opportunities for self-help? Are there scholar 
ships for worthy students? All colleges have some scholar 


ship funds. Probably no college has sufficient to meet the 
needs of all worthy applicants. If it is impossible to give 


scholarships to all students who merit them, the policy of 
aiding first those who have been tested and proved them- 
commend itself to all who have had the man- 
Where such a policy obtains, 
In the 


selves must 
agement of scholarship funds 
no student in her first year can expect assistance 
later years of her course a student of 
ability, character and general prom:se 
may hope for aid in amounts vary 
ing from $50 to $450, though there 
are few funds which yield an income 
of more than $250, and many far less 
What are the opportunities for 
self-help? At Wellesley there is first 
the cooperative house, of which more 
will be said later. There is also an 
opportunity in one of the off-campus ' 
houses for some sixteen students to ( 
earn the larger part of table board 
The work consists chiefly of serving 
at table, clearing and setting tables 
and some washing of dishes. By this 
assistance (in amount not exceeding 
two hours daily) the price of table 
beard is reduced to about for 
the college year. These student help 
ers can lodging in adjoining 
private for about 
$100, thus making the 
board and lod 
Compared with the 
charge for residence 
this offers a very substantia 
reduction in the year ex 
and is 
the first vear. | 
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When first | found you # was as if | 

Walked ma desert where the hunry sky 
Gave me 4 thicker ups mirgse for my faith 
And then, when, as the even) drameth ne 
The laden traveler “yeets with a “peat. cry 
A feathery Grove of palm trees, yx ious, cool 


j So | found you - and hike the wande nines chiet 
/ Of some far tribe, who kneels logsethins, pict 
Ofterins, wine to his rememberins, fds: 





Photograph by G. 1 


This exquisite picture in marble conveys the idea 
of Alma Mater, the spirit of the college, sending 
forth into the world the pupil whom she has trained. 
The sculptor (Daniel Chester French) has given with 
rare beauty the sheltering tenderness, wise love, 
and trusting faith of the older woman, and in the girl 
youthful fearlessness and strength that come from 
self-reliance. This memorial to Alice Freeman 
Palmer, a pioneer among university women, is 
at Wellesley College. 


adapt herself to new conditions of life and of study. She 
ought, therefore, to be as free as possible from other respon 
sibilities. Service rendered at prescribed hours for a stated 
period is more easily adjusted and is, therefore, better for 
the newcomer than the irregular demands of the various 
employments open to undergraduates. In general, then, it 
may be said that no applicant for admission should under- 
take the first year of college unless she has in hand or 
knows where she can secure when needed this minimum 
of $450. Students have gone through this first year with 
less, but the effort has been so taxing that it is hardly fair 
to advise girls of freshman age to do it 
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The cooperative house provides a home 
for forty students who give one hour daily 
of domestic service, and in return get a 
reduction of $125. The places in the house 
are offered first to students above fresh- 
man rank, and there is rarely any vacancy 
left for a new student. There are other 
opportunities for self-help, but they are at 
best uncertain and do not furnish a regular 
income. While it is true that some few 
students earn the larger part of the sum 
required for incidental expenses, it should 
be understood that there are not as many 
ways even in college for a woman to earn 
money as for a man. Convention and 
sometimes safety prevent her from accept- 
ing certain kinds of employment, as, for 
example, night work, or any kind of labor 
that requires a great deal of physical 
strength or too great an amount of ner- 
vous energy. On the other hand, if a student is free 
to work during the summer vacation, she may not only 
add to her income, but she may also acquire useful train 
ing. For example, a student who devotes a summer vaca- 
tion to learning stenography and typewriting may not 
only find the acquisition a useful tool in her academic 
work, but also a means of increasing her income in college 
and after. 

At the outset it should be understood that a student 
who hopes to earn a part of her college expenses must 
have sufficient intellectual ability to carry the academic 
work of the curriculum with ease, she must have good 
preparation and good health. A sound physique, thorough 
preparation, and good intellectual ability, most desirable 
in the case of all college students, are absolute essen- 
tials for the student forced to earn a part of her college 
expenses. She must be trained in the habits of work, in 
promptness, in accuracy. She must have correct standards 

of work. If she does typewriting, the result must stand 
comparison with the work of a professional; if sewing, with 
that of a professioNal; if proof-reading, with that of a pro- 
fessional. Otherwise, she will get false notions of the value 
of work, thereby interfering with the college's aim of fitting 
her for real life. 

























Must Wage-Earner Miss College Fun? 


HERE is another question which suggests itself. What 
Ei will be the social standing of the undergraduate who 
lives in the cooperative house or who is obliged in 
other ways to earn money? Will she stand out un- 
pleasantly conspicuous in the student body? Will she be 
cut off from many, if not all, of the pleasures of college 
life? Can she take part in the non-academic student 
activities that give the social training that is no small 
part of the value of the college life? This is easily an- 
swered. Nowhere is there a more democratic community 
than exists in a college. The undergraduate’s estimate of 
her fellow student is based most emphatically on what 
she is and not on what she has or has not. Naturally, a 
student who is a wage-earner, even in a small way, has 
not at her disposal as much time for outside interests as 
her friend of ample means. On the other hand, it is often 
simply a question of her turning to 

use the time another student would 

" waste. Students of slender resources, 
living in cooperative houses, or add- 
ing to their income in other ways, 
have been repeatedly honored by 
their fellow students. Rarely a year 
goes by at Wellesley that some self 
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} Dreaming of nyshts when we two, hand in hand 
Shall lie and watch the slow stars as they stand 
And hold them lesser than our silences ~~ 





heart-worship, pourms) out the mune 
Of son’ Irom the new spirit that was mine, 
Yet touched with the strane mystery of you. 


How shall sony tell the ancient wazardry 
Which you have wrought in the still soul ofme || 
Makin’ the utheelips stars sity’) in my blood 7 


Hid in the Garden of your loveliness 
I watch the desert Guard its loneliness 


While | spend careless days of sors) with you 


helping student is not elected to some 
one of the major offices by the vote 
of the student body. The self- 
reliance, courage, and resourcefulness 
of all girls “earning their way” ex- 
ns cite the admiration of the students 

sf who seldom fail to appreciate real 
fineness in their fellows. 


Is the Reward Worth 
the Effort? 


O aspirant for college 

should expect to earn all 

the money necessary for 
her college course, nor can she 
hope, even after the first year, 
to secure from college sources 
of aid all the necessary funds 
On the other hand, if she has 
sufficient money for the min- 
imum expenses, sound health, 
good preparation, capacity and 
training for work, she may 
expect success in the first ex- 
perimental year. It is difficult, 
of course, to lay down general 
rules that will apply to all cases. Each student 
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exclusive of the items of dress and travel 


Is it reasonable to expect that a student availing 
herself of this method of reducing living expenses 
earn in addition any part of her incidental 
This question should be answered in 
In her first year 


can 
expenses ? 


the negative for the freshman 





addressed envelope. 


Editor’s Note.—In this, the third of our articles addressed to 
girls wanting to go to college, we have been especially desirous of 
helping the bright, hard-working young women who may be hesi- 
tating only on account of the cost. 
as to college scholarships open to worthy applicants and we will 
be glad to answer any question as to the requirements of specific 
colleges, and to give advice where it is desired. Enclose stamped 
Address Educational Department, McCall's 
Magazine, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York City. 


We have made an investigation 


should be personally advised by her parents and 
her preparatory school teachers. The colleges are, 
of course, always glad to help in interviews or by 
correspondence. 

While success in the first year does not assure 
aid for the remainder of the course, it develops 
within the student courage, poise, adaptability, 
and other qualities of character sure to win their 
reward in college and elsewhere. As in every- 
thing else the overcoming of the handicap means 
additional strength gained unless the added effort 
taxes the endurance of the girl too heavily. 
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ADAMS CALIFORNIA FRUIT CHEWING GUM 


WITH THE FRUITY FLAVOR 
RUTH ST. DENIS, the renowned dancer, says: “I 
like to have handy a package of Adams Cali- 
fornia Fruit Chewing Gum because the rich 


fruity flavor is particularly pleasing. It really 


is my favorite.” hick Boe, 








“What you can do 







to make life cheerful 


in camp and trench” 








HE letter from home—what a 


wealth of sentiment it contains. 






Far removed from what has been most dear to him from his 






childhood day Ss, up through the years of boyhood, his school 





days, his play and work days, and now in the most noble 






days of all, the young soldier is fighting for his country. 






In his lonesomeness and possible homesickness, a cheering 





word he Ips him to ‘carry on and gives him new determination 






to fight for your protection and for those ideals which we all 
hold dear. 










If he be a son, brother, cousin, husband, friend or acquaint- 


ance a letter will be most welcome to him. A spirit backed up 






by a loving thought from home cannot lose. 









[he battle line may mean stubborn drudgery, but the home- 


ties must never be severed. In the darkness of the night he 






dreams a loving pic ture of those dear ones “bac k home” who 
Make that letter a letter of good cheer— a 





are thinking of him. 






] 
letter with a smile. 





Write him today 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, Washington, D.C. 
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O you, too, enjoy the refreshment of the pure, 


floating, oval cake? How freely it lathers— 


how agreeably it cleanses! Fairy soap adds real 


pleasure to toilet and bath. 


THE FAIRBANK ©oapany) 


"Have little Fairy in your home?” 
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How Can We Keep Well? 


Diseased 


By Hermann M. 


Tonsils and Adenoids 


Biggs, M.D., LL.D. 


Commissioner of Health, State of New York 








N the May issue of this magazine, atten- mouth, there is so great an impediment to 
tion was centered on the dangers to breathing as to cause diminished expansion 
health which arise from neglect of the of the lungs and deficient development of 
teeth and the infections which develoy the chest, with consequent weakening of 
iround them. Still greater dangers, espe vitality and diminished resistance to disease 
cially in children and young people, lie in especially to the infectious diseases 
enlarged and diseased tonsils and adenoids Aside from the serious mechanical de 
here is no satisfactory explanation of the fects, enlarged adenoids and tonsils lead to 
great trequency with which these are found chronic fiasal catarrh and impaired hear 
in children, not. alone in the larger cities ing; to the frequent occurrence of cold 
but also in the coun tonsilitis, inflamma 
try. The injurious — — 7 a = tion of the middle 
ellect ire produced —_— os ear and the mastoid 
in two ways: First cells. When scarlet 
ei tinea O your children have || pe pacteptigggs =e wae 9 
ne mech Ci . c ( aipnthe 
tertesence aah frequent colds, sore || measles or grippe 
proper breathing | throats or earaches? Are occur, these diseases 
' 7 1? ) ‘ 2 “ aT ary! to by " 
ee a a they mouth-breathers? ee oe 
ol the enlarged ace usually ver nda 
; Are they dull or hard of Reg tela 
noids in the back of . | to lead to dangerous 
the nose, and the hearing: complications. After 
enlarged tonsils in These are the most no- these diseases, the 
om J a and, | ticeable symptoms of dis- |! germs are apt to re 
econda tne yrea I If ong time in 
 ateosiite sit | eased or enlarged tonsils ‘ 
Irequency oO! disease | | the throat, even 
of other parts of the 1] and adenoids. The result alter apparent com 
body as a result of may be serious to the plete recovery, and 
carta ih e child’s health and develop- thus the — be 
erms into the cir comes a “dtsease 
ite , ment. Summer is the best top”? 
culation through : carrier” and infects 
ind from these | time tocorrect these defects. other children with 
diseased inds L we — = whom he comes in 
i 


Phe 
velopment of the 
child depends 
ability to breathe 
through the nose 
reaches the lungs 
filtered of 


as the result 


normal de- 


upon the 
easily and naturally 
The air thus inspired 
warmed and, to a 
dust and germs 
of obstruction in the 


crowing largely 


large 
When 


nose dut 


to adenoids breathing is chiefly carried on 
through the mouth, not only does the air 
enter the lungs without the protection pro 
luced by the passage through the nose, but 


the upper ai 


passages and the structures 

connected with them are thus thrown out 

of use, and in the growing child fail to ex 

pand and develop as they should This 
It ked cl r ! I 

r its In a marked change in the contorma 


face and in the facial expression 
which is increased by the 
mouth. When marked, the suggestion of men 
tal deficiency is produced, which is further 
confirmed by the mental dullness and slow 
ne caused by lack of proper 

If the tonsils are also enlarged so 
ob tr ! 1 the 


entrance of air through 


tion of the 


constantly open 


respiration 
is to 


the 


contact i menace 

to others 
If, therefore, a child is a mouth-breather, 
snores during sleep, is subject to constant 
colds and sore throat or occasional earache, 
is dull at school or does not hear well—en 
larged tonsils and adenoids are probably 
both present ind should be removed The 
operation is simple and when properly per- 
formed is usually without danger rhe best 
season of the year in which to have it done 
is in the late spring, summer or early 
autfon, when nose and throat inflamma 
tions aré least common and when the nose 


ind throat are likely to be in the most 
normal condition. It is very unfair to chil 


dren to neglect this important matter 


In delicate and sickly and anaemic chil 
dren, a really extraordinary change often 
follows these operations within a_ few 


They gain rapidly in weight, height 
mental and physical vigor are 
markedly increased and the children are 
transformed into active, rosy, healthy, 


vigorous individuals 


months 
and strength; 


Health Questions Answered 


Parents wanting further advice concerning diseased adenoids and tonsils, or any children’s dis- 
eases, may get help free of charge from Dr. Arthur R. Guerard ‘formerly of New York City’s Depart 


ment of Health), of McCall's Health Department. 


Dr. Guerard answers personally through the mail 


all health questions, providing that a stamped, self-addressed envelope is enclosed. Address Dr. Arthur 


R. Guerard, care McCall's Magazine, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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1) Cancer is not communicable fron 
the ick to a well person ilthoug it is 
thought by some to be hereditary; there is 
a family tendency to cancer. You may get 
eptic infection, however, from contamina 
tion of discharges containing pus germs 
Hence care must be taken to wash and dis 
infect thoroughly the hands and all articles 
soiled in dressing a cancer The return 


of cancer depends upon its location and the 


completeness with which the diseased tis 

ws have been removed Cancer of the 
kin, being external and small, as a rule, 
when operated upon, Is more re 





moved completely than internal a1 
cancers At the slightest 
should be at once ren 


= 


suspicion 


growth, it oved by a 


urgeon. If, after an interval of two years 
there is no new growth, it is less liable to 
return 
CHRONIC RHEUMATISM 
I F. I Massachusett Ha been troubled 
! egy team eapplins sve neve 
, The 
" a ght 
\ ug 


As far as I know, there is no permanent 


cure for chronic rheumatisn Whatever 
temporary relief various remedies may ap- 
pear to give, the trouble is apt to return, 
for the condition which caused the original 


attack remains practically unchanged, as a 


rul Care in diet, such as restriction of 


meat, avoidance of acids, drinking plenty 
ot water no alcoholic liquors and living 
in a dry climate, are about all that can be 
suggested. Hot applications, as by baking 


The Editor. 


the affected parts, ind rubbing as by mas 
Sage, are olien helpt ul Medicinal remedies 
may alleviate the pain for a while but do 


not remove the cause Drinking quantities 
of pure water (six to eight glasses daily be- 
tween meals) does more good in the end 


enlarged tonsils should 
f infection 


Decaved teeth and 


be removed, as these sources ¢ 


may be at times the remote cause of rheu- 
matism 
PUFFINESS UNDER THE EYES 
E. H., I ( 1 r the 
. At 
i \ ears 
The flaccidity of the muscles under the 
eyes is probably due to some error in your 


habits of living, possibly to too confining 
desk work and insufficient exercise and fresh 
alr; are not yet old enough to show 
age. Take systematic, daily exercise in the 
open air, sleep with open windows, and eat 


you 


moderately, if you would improve your 
health and keep voung and vigorous. Sub- 
mit yourself to a thorough pt ysical ex- 
amination “by a competent physician at 





least once a year to insure that your heart 


and kidneys are in proper shape 


BI RIFIERS 

F. H., New York. f some 
good od pur will clear my 
< ex get 1 I 1 like 

' € 1) 

What you need to clear your complexion 
and put your blood in good condition is 
care in eating and drinking Avoid rich 
pastries, chocolate bon-bons, cakes, and 
soda-water drinks; and take active daily 
exercise in the open air. Beware of so- 


called “blood purifiers” and other quack ad- 
vertisements. Your case calls for modifica- 
tion of habits of life rather than medicine 
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Doyot 


a clear complexion” 


If your skin is not fresh, 
or has suffered from an unwise 
let Resinol Soap help to clear it. 


use of 


Perhaps your complexion is unattractive simply 
because it is not cleansed thoroughly and regularly 


with the proper kind of soap. 


For most skins, the soap should be free from 
harsh, drying alkali, and should contain just enough 
soothing, healing medication to clogged 
pores, reduce the tendency to pimples, and 
oiliness, and to bring out the natural beauty of the 


relies e 


redness 


complexion. 


Resinol Soap is just that kind—an unusually pure 
and cleansing toilet soap, to which has been added 
the gentle Resinol medication, so widely recom- 
mended in the treatment of skin and scalp troubles. 


smooth and glowing, 
cosmetics, 


If you go into the matter of your complexion 


with the utmost care and discrimination, will 
find that wisdom in 
absolute 
to the quality 


but 


you 


the selection of soap 1s an 


are more harmful 


than 


essential. Some 
and health of the 
the 


( larity 


soaps 
ad tual 

Soap 
worth 


skin 
constant use of Resimol 


and texture 


neglect, 
encourages a well 


considering. 


It is equally dependable for protecting delicate 


skins from the havoc of summer sun, wind, dust 


and heat. 


Used for the shampoo, Resinol Soap helps to 
keep the hair rich, glossy and free from dandruff, 
while its extreme purity, its freedom from harsh, 
drying alkali, adapt it 
peculiarly to the care of a baby’s tender skin. 


and its gentle medication 


Resinol Soap 1s sold by all druggists and 


est-room- 


13-L., 


goods bor agu 


Dept 


' ' 
dealers in totet 


e trial cake, free, write 


Resinol, Baltimore, Md 


esSinO 
Soap 
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| JROPER SHAMPOOING is what makes your hair beautiful. % 
lt brings out all the real life, lustre, natural wave and color, 
and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 
Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to keep * 













. . ® 

it beautiful, but it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. ¥ ; Me i 

: . ; » 
[he free alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes the Bap 
hair brittle and ruins it. This is why discriminating women use f 2 i 
oo » 40% ‘ i 
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his clear, pure and entirely greaseless product cannot possibly 
injure, and does not dry the scalp nor make the hair brittle, no 


Po 


A te 
wet oe 
ed aca 
men 


matter how often you use it. . 














> 7 ; 4 \ . 
= [wo or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse ive a so a 
he | nd scalp tl shly. Simpl ay Fe 
the hair and scalp thoroughly. oOimply i es Sp } we | 
4, Me 
‘ moisten the hair with water and rub it in. yg : ; 
* It makes an abundance of rich, creamy cTwAY 4 
‘ : 
Z lather, which rinses out easily, removing rR ~4 | 
VAS 
every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and , My 
ss 
excess oil The hair dries quickly and i 3. eS - 
evenly, and has the appearance of being , 
. Mt 
much thicker and heavier than it is. It : 






leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine and 






silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy 






~ a and easy to do up 
— You can get MULSIFIED COCOANUT 


OIL at any drug store, and a 50-cent bottle 









should last for months. 


If your druggist does not have it, an 






original bottle will be mailed direct upon 





receipt ot the price 










Splendid for Children 
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GET THE GENUINE 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGNATURE 
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ON EVERY ORIGINAL BOTTLE 
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“Hear Ye! The Decla- 


ration of Independence 
is Signed’’ 








o000 


Note: The pageant stage should be a level sward flanked 
by trees at sides and back. All scenes in which there is no 
speaking should be acted toward the back of the stage; all 
scenes in which there is speaking should be acted toward the 
front 

Scene | 


A group of Indians cross the stage to the strains of Ed- 
ward MacDowell’s “From an Indian Lodge.” 


Scene Il 


A group of Pilgrims slowly cross the stage singing “A 
Mighty Fortress is our God.” 

Scene III: A NEW ENGLAND MAY DAY, 1770 

At one side of stage a stool is carried in and a group of 
children follow the teacher of the Dame School, who seats 
herself and reads to them while they gather around her 
With shouts and laughter a May-pole is carried in, a group 
of boys and girls dance and wind it to the old air, “Sel- 
linger’s Round,” or any good polka. All gaily leave the stage. 

Scene IV: THE SPIRIT OF °76 

The strains of Yankee Doodle are heard and the three 
famous figures cross the scene 
Scene V: THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

Place, a suburb of Philadelphia; trees and grass; sounds 
of the city are heard. Enter a young maiden with crossed 
kerchief, and a dignified matron with powdered hair 


Tue Maimen.—What time is it, Mistress Sherburne? 

Mistress SHERBURNE (shielding her eyes).—As nearly as 
I can make it by the sun ‘tis near two o'clock, and hither 
come more of our neighbors as anxious as we. 

Tue Matwen.—Only think what may be going on in the 
State House this minute, with Benjamin Franklin, John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson conferring over the Declara 
tion. Oh, if only word would come that it was signed! 
(Other people, old and young, have come out of the woods 
left and right; they stand in little groups, talking.) 

A Man (to his young son) —As soon as the Declaration 
of Independence is signed they will ring the Liberty Bell 

Tue Boy.—I wish the bell would ring! 

Tue Fatner.—When it does ring, as you listen, remem 
ber forever the words that are engraved on it: “Proclaim 
Liberty throughout all the land to all the inhabitants there- 
of!” Great words, my son, for all lads to remember. 

First Bystanper.—No news yet from the State House? 

Seconp Bystanper.— They have been in debate three days 

A Woman (excitedly) —Hark! What was that? What 
was that? (They listen. From right, and sounding as if 
from a distance, comes the note of a bell.) 

ANoTHER WoMAN (with emotion) —The bell! The Lib- 
erty Bell! It means the Declaration has been signed 

Att (the words flying from lip to lip).—The Bell! The 
Liberty Bell! 

(Swept by an emotion, the men take off their hats for a 
brief moment, and the women bow their heads.) 

A MAN (moved).—It means we are a nation! 

A Town Crier (approaching from left)—Oyez! Oyez! 
(rings bell). The Declaration of Independence is signed. 
Hear ye! Hear ye! The Declaration is signed. (All gather 
about him.) 

Aut (a babble of voices)—Tell us! 
Who've signed? 

Town Crrer.—They all have signed, and when the deed 
was done, Hancock cried out, “This is the time when we 
must all hang together.” And Franklin replied, “Yes, or we 
will all hang separately !” 

A Man.—This is a day that will be long remembered. 
(The Crier, and people move off, right.) 


What was said? 


a Fitting Opening 








The “ First Americans” make 


ageant 


of 
Liberty 


By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 


Scene VI: AFTER THE REVOLUTION 

The scene is the lawn of Mount Vernon on a summer's 
day, 1785. Enter from background a group of children in 
colonial dress. Among them Nelly Custis, Park Custis, and 
Martha Dandridge. Then Washington and Mrs. Washington 
in gala attire. Mrs. Washington and the General cross to left 

Aw ANNouNCER—Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Hamilton 
(Bows, curtsies.) 

ANNOUNCER.—Mr 
Henry Lee. 


John Hunter; Mr. Dandridge; Mr 
(Presentations, bows. Chairs are brought for 


the company. A group of ladies and gentlemen arrive 
Bows. Curtsies.) 

WasHincton.—Mrs. Washington and I are delighted to 
greet you. (Groups talk in pantomime. Musicians take 


their places ) 













War and his 
Wretched 
Victims 
make a strik- 
ing Tableau 
at the Close 
of the Civil 
War Scene 


War can be also effec- 
tively Represented by a 
Girl in wild red Draperies 
that blow like Flame. 
She should wear a Mask 
of a Medusa Face and 
brandish a Torch (of 
Red and Yellow Paper) 


ALEXANDER Hamitton.—After war, what better sign of 
peace than hospitality! 

Wasuincton.—I like to see people happy. I love to see 
young people enjoy themselves. Ah, Hamilton, these are the 
sights that help one to forget past battles—the sights of a 
nation at peace. «¢ 

Mrs. WaAsHINGTON.—General ! 
curtsies of some young girls.) 

Wasnuincton.—(To Mr. Dandridge who has approached.) 
Is there anything lovelier in our flower gardens than those? 
(He indicates the girls who are tripping off, right.) 

DaNpriIpGE.—You revel in this leisurely country life! 

Wasnuincton.—I can truly say that the 
first wish of my soul is the sweet enjoy- 
ment of domestic happiness, and the com- 
pany of a few friends. 

Mrs. Wasuincton.—General! (He 
greets im pantomime another group of 
guests presented by Mrs. Washington.) 

Mrs. WasHincton.—Shall we 
not be seated? 

She motions to right where ser 
vants have placed high-backed chairs, 
rugs, cushions; an inlaid table; trays 
with megus glasses Washington 


(He turns to receive the 

















America, the 
Center of the 
last Tableau 
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“The Spirit of '76,’ 
Represented by 
Living Models 


== 0000 
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offers his arm to Mrs. Hamilton; Mrs. Washington takes 
that of Mr. Dandridge. They form an animated group at 
left. The younger assembled guests do a gavotte at right, 


and then a minuet. They move off the stage toward the 
group surrounding General and Mrs. Washington. All dis- 
appear into background, the musicans and servants bringing 
up the rear. The musicians still play gaily 
Scene VII: THE WAR OF 1812 

As the War of 1812 was largely a naval war, it is im- 
possible to give any of its important scenes. And as the 
War of 1812 is forever knit up in memory with Key's writ- 
ing of “The Star Sangled Banner,” it may be typified by a 
march in which many children participate. They are dressed 
in red, in white, and in blue, and take up the formation of 
the Stars and Stripes, while they sing the anthem The 
Stars and Stripes may be shown as it was in 1812 

Scene VIII: THE CIVIL WAR 

A group of people come peacefully out on to the stage, 
chairs being carried by children in quaint Civil War dress 
At right women work on a gay patchwork quilt; at left men 
play at chess. Children roll hoops in background; a man 
strolls over and takes a look at the ladies with their quilt 
Now and again a child looks at the game of chess and is 
signalled not to interrupt 

Straight from the background hurries a man with an 
outspread newspaper. All crowd about him. One group 
gradually takes up its place on the north, and one on the 
south. A happy community is rent asunder. The women 
of the two groups will not look at each other. Some are in 
tears. The men exchange angry looks. Some of them talk 
in pantomime with threatening gestures 

From the backgréund, down to the center of this scene 
swirls the figure of War in helmet and shield. He brandiskes 
a sword, driving one group to the north and the other to the 
south, where they disappear. From north and south trum- 
pets begin to blow. War disappears from the scene. 

Scene IX: NORTH AND SOUTH REUNITED 

America enters from background wearing a white robe 
and a long, full, red, white, and blue mantle caught at the 
shoulders. A shield is strapped to her arm. In one hand 
she carries a long silver trumpet. This she puts to her lips 
and blows a blast, first to the south and then to the north 

The North, a feminine figure clad in deep blue robe, en- 
ters; at the same time at the south a feminine figure ina gray 
robe enters. They approach America simultaneously and 
grasp each other's hands in token of peace. America then 
takes each of them by the hand and smiles upon them be- 
nignly. Then the North and South, talking in friendly 
jashion, exeunt back 

Scene X: AMERICA AND HER ALLIES 

America stands where the North and South left her. A 
group of young girls dressed in filmy gray robes with long 
gray veils over their faces give a Dance of the Years. Their 
movements are mystic and free. The Dance of the Years is 
interrupted by a hurried bugle call. The music of the “Mar- 
seillaise” breaks in upon the music of the dance. The Years 
vanish. America lifts her head and listens. Again the music 
of the Marseillaise. America blows an answering note on 
her trumpet. The Allied Nations appear in a long line in 
the background. Each nation is represented by a feminine 
figure wearing a robe of the color of the country which she 
represents, and each carries a symbol and the flag of her 
country. America turns, holds out her arms in greeting and 
joins the Allies. They raise their flags in salute as she comes 
Then the long line, with America in the center, sweeps down 
to the center of the stage, their flags raised. They sing the 
first line of “America.” Then, to Elgar's march, “Pomp and 
Circumstance,” all the episodes of the pageant pass in review 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


£ The Mellin’s Food 
; Method of Milk Modi- 
fication is the highest 
form of successful infant 
feeding. Those who 
study the care and feed- 
ing of their babies most 
carefully are using 
Mellin’s Food because 
they have proved it best. 


Write today for a Free Trial 
Bottle of Mellin's Food 


i Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 
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Sykes Chafing 
Com for as anagem # 
OWDE Irritations 





quickly disappear under the healin and soothing 
influence of this medicated powder, because it 
contains antiseptic and healing ingredients not 
found in ordinary talcum powders. 
Nurses insist on it after bathing chil- 
dren because it prevents skin soreness. 
Forskin irritations of the sick, bed sores, 
and for chafing of fleshy people one 
box will prove its extraordinary healing 
power. #5c. at leading drug stores or by mail. 
Send Sc. stamp to pay postage on 
THIS TRIAL BOX FREE 
Zulé COMFORT POWDER CO., Boston, Mass. 




















SS 
Vhe prospective mother owes it to 
babys health and general well-being to 
take the most excellent care of herself 
It takes only a few minutes to write 
for our maternity booklet "Good Sense 
Rules for Prospective Mothers? 

Do it today~there is no charge for it 
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© BABY WON'T CRY WHEN IN A “ROCK-A-BYE” 
> iN The Rock.» Bre Swing keeps baby off the floor, 
‘ Bro Sx 











relieves mc care, keepe baby happy 
Swing can be hung anywhere, indoors or out 
Ne. 2, $2.50 Mo. | (without backrest) 9.50 
The No. 6 Rock.a- Bye High Chair hooks on 
most any ordinary chair. Will not mar 

furniture and is collapsible rey eannot 
fall cut or tip over. PRICE $2.50. 
Shigoed anywhere in U.S. postpaid 

am i] 


wing No. 1 
No. 2 or High Chair. 
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Happy 


Prize Contests 
for 


Boys and Girls 


l 
This Elephant, dear Children, 
Altho’ she is so big, 
You'll find is drawn as easily 
As tho’ she were a Pig. 


2 
Just get a piece of paper 
And a pencil sharpened fine, 
And with a wooden ruler 
Mark carefully each line. 


| 
One prize of $1.00 will be | 
given for the letter and | 
one prize of $1.00 for the 
rhyme that gives the best 
answers to stanza five in 
the first poem. 


Just make two circles, Children, 
Put the smaller one on top; 
Then on the lower make two feet 

So Chickie-chick can hop. 


Then in the upper circle make 
Two dotted rings for eyes; 
And for his beak two little lines 
With which to gobble fties. 


Editor's Note. 
azine, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York City. 


Hours 


All contest letters must be received on or before July 


31, 1918, and should be addressed to David M. Cory, care of McCall's Mag 
Write on one side of page 


By David M. Cory 


Miss Ella Phant 








Just write and tell me, Children, 
What kind of gown you think 

She ought to wear, and whether 
It should be blue or pink. 


| Cock-a-Doodle-Do Junior - : 


4 
Don’t frighten him, but let him hop 
From off your pencil end; 
Perhaps le’ll win the prize for you 
Because you've been his friend. 


is 12 years. 


The Abandoned-Farm 


became vague and qualified. As a matter 
of fact, the place was getting hold of us, 
surrounding us with its fascinations 

The thought of going back to “six rooms 
and improvements,” with clanging bells and 
crashing wheels, and dingy roofs for 
scenery, became daily less attractive 

We began to discuss the matter— 
quietly, even casually, at first—then fever- 
ishly, positively. 

I said at last that I would make a trip 
to town, go to the flat and ship up a few 
articles for present use. I secretly intended 
to send up a number of things that would 
make return difficult and costly. 

That was what I did. But when I got 
back to Brook Ridge, and confessed, Eliza- 
beth did not seem surprised. In fact, it 
was as if I had been merely obeying or- 
ders. If there was any further question, I 
do not recall it. We had definitely cast our 
fortunes with Brook Ridge 

When the articles from the apartment 
arrived, Westbury carted them up the hill 
and we entered into possession of our new 
estate—not of the house (some painters had 
possessed themselves of that) but of the 
woodhouse and barn. The barn was a big, 
airy place, suitable for a summer dormi- 
tory. The woodhouse was not big, but it 
was empty, and had been set in order. It 
had a stove-pipe hole, and Westbury con- 
tributed a stove. With a.box for a table we 
had a living-room, handyand eomplete. 

Not entirely complete, either—the old 
stove had no pipe. But just then thé gro- 
ceryman came along, from the nearest town 
of size. He would delivér during the. after- 
noon, he said, and could bring»along some 
pipe for us, which he did. But it was a 
kind of pipe that didn’t fit. 

If there is anything that wouldemake a 
man forget the great war it-would be put- 
ing up stove-pipe. It ‘seems, somehow, to 
overshadow all other misfortunes. Eliza- 
beth said she would help, but she didn’t 
seem to use good judgment—not the best. 
Once when the box tipped evér and I came 
down with the pipe, she seemed to think it 
amusing. By the time the job was finished, 
we Were treating each other politely. 

But this was temporary. The soft purr 
of a fresh fire, the pleasant singing of a 
kettle set us to laughing at our troubles. 

A shower came up and settled into a 
gentle rain. The barn, where we were go- 
ing to sleep, was a good step away so that, 
when the time came, we put on our rub- 
bers, took our umbrellas and a lantern and 


[Continued from page 12] 


set out for bed. There was nothing very 
wonderful about all this, of course; it only 
seemed so to us because it was all so new. 
The Pride and the Hope declared they were 
always going to sleep in the barn, and 
when we got inside the big lofty place and 
in the gloom overhead heard the soft feet 
of the rain on the shingles I know I had a 
deep-down wish that there were nothing 
in the world but this—that the night and 
soothing patter might never cease. But 
soon the blessed business of sleep engaged 
us all, and we must have become adapted 
by morning to our uncomfortable hay beds, 
for when we were all awake and lay in the 
dim light, listening to the music of the rain, 
there was no voice of discontent. 

When I crept out, I found that the 
brook had risen. It had a tempting look, 
and the rain had all but ceased. I picked 
my way down to it, and hanging my gar- 
ments on a limb, enjoyed the richest luxury 
in the world—that of bathing in the open 
air, in one’s own brook, in one’s own door- 
yard. Interlacing boughs, birds singing, the 
cool slipping water—I was heir to the best 
the ages had to give. 


E were busy now with our new plans, 

and although we did not always agree 
about our improvements, I don't think 
our arguments ever became heated. I re- 
member once suggesting that we do our 
cooking and heating entirely in the old 
way—that is to say, using the fireplaces 
and the Dutch oven, and was pained to find 
that Elizabeth was contemplating a furnace 
and a kitchen range. She asked me rather 
pointedly if I fancied the idea of going to 
bed in the big north room upstairs with the 
thermometer shrinking below zero. 

It was still August then and the prospect 
was not so disturbing. I said that hardy 
races always did those things, that the old 
builders of this house had probably not 
minded it at all; and just see to what great 
old ages they had lived! I said that as a 
child I had even done it myself. 

“So did I,” said Elizabeth; “that is why 
I am not going to do it now.” 

She walked out with quite a firm step, 
and I did not pursue the matter. I might 
have done so, but I had a vision, just then, 
of a boy who had lived on the western 
prairies, in a big box of a house, and had 
gone to bed in a room that was about as 
cold as the snow-drifted fields. I could see 
him madly flinging off a few outer gar- 
ments, making a spring into a bed that was 


with Animal Folk 


Things You 
Can 
Draw and Write 


3 
It’s lucky for Miss Ella Phant, 
Who’s very fond of clothes, 
To have a trunk to take them in 
No matter where she goes! 


4 


Without this useful trunk of hers 
What would she ever do 

If she were asked to visit 
Her best friend in the Zoo? 





One prize of $1.00 will be 
given for the best draw- 
ing of Cock-a-Doodle-Do 
Junior made according to 
the directions given in the 
second poem. 








Then draw some scallop lines for wings 
Along his downy breast, 

And make five scallops for his tail, 
And two more for his crest. 


Now, as our little chicken’s done, 
There’s nothing more for you, 
Except to wait till he grows up 
A Cock-a-doodle-do! 


only and do not use pencil except in the drawing. Write clearly your 
name, address and age on sour manuscript. 
No manuscripts will be returned. 


Age limit for contestants 


Dwellers 


like a frozen pond, lying there in a bunch, 
getting tolerably warm at last, but all night 
long fearful of moving an inch because of 
his frigid boundaries. Without doubt, I 
had grown to it, still—there would be days 
—January days—when a fireplace alone, 
however beautiful as an ornament, would 
not make enough impression on the family 
circle. Coming up rather quietly, some- 
what later, Elizabeth found me sitting un- 
der the big maple surreptitiously studying 
a catalogue of furnaces and ranges, bor- 
rowed from Westbury. 

We lived a full week in the woodhouse 
and barn, a week that is chiefly memorable 
to me now for that last night in the barn. 

It was not like the others. It rained, 
as it had done most of the time before, 
but it did something more. I had been 
asleep a long time when I was aroused by 
a crash of thunder. I realized that Eliza- 
beth was also awake—and the Pride. 

It was the sort of storm to make one 
sit up on his elbow. Elizabeth sat up on 
hers, and declined to lie back. The pound- 
ing grew more alarming as flash followed 
flash, and the crashes came more promptly 
and convincingly on the heels of every flare. 
I don’t think I was exactly afraid, but I 
could not forget the tradition that lightning 
has a mania for striking barns, and I saw 
that this also had occurred to Elizabeth. 
She said she had been reading of storms 
like this in Jamaica and that, invariably, 
they struck barns. 

There was no wind, but all at once, 
when the flashes and the crashes came to- 
gether and the very sky seemed bursting, 
one of our wide barn doors swung slowly, 
silently open, and there came a blaze and 
roar that fairly filled the barn. 

I could tell by what Elizabeth said, that 
the big door ought to be closed and secure- 
ly fastened. I made about three leaps and 
grabbed it, and a second later had it hooked 
and was back, the lightning at my heels. 
Then the clouds must have upset, for there 
came a downpour that drowned the world. 

But the artillery was passing. Soon flash 
and roar came farther apart. Nothing was 
left at last but a soothing rumble and the 
whisper of the receding rain. It was a 
glorious storm, but the next afternoon we 
moved our sleeping arrangements to the 
house. The painters had finished w 
and there was no purpose in exposing our- 
selves to storms which, for all we knew, 
came straight from Jamaica where they al- 
ways hit barns. 
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A Mother’s Substitute Camp 


By R. A. Brown 


Ti is the story of a mother whose 
two sons wanted to go to an ex- 
pensive summer camp. She felt that 

an outing of this kind would be too 
much for the family finances and told them 
so. Boy-like, they began to fret and fuss 
until, at her wit’s end, she spoke to their 
father. 

“Jack and Tom are crazy to go to that 
new summer.camp,” she said. “I don't 
suppose we can afford to send them there?” 

“I should say not,” he exclaimed. “Not 
with money as scarce as it is now. What's 
the matter with Jack and Tom, anyway? 
When I was a boy we used to camp out by 
ourselves. We wouldn't have gone to one 
of those summer camps if we had had a 
chance.” 

This, in itself, was discouraging. But 
in it she found the inspiration for her big 
idea. The more she considered the idea, 
the more she realized its possibilities. 

“Dad can’t afford to send you boys 
away,” she told her sons. Then, as their 
faces fell, she 
added, “But 
listen to moth- 
er’s plan. You 
are getting to 
be big boys 
now” — Jack 
was fourteen 
and Tom was 
twelve — “and 
there is no 
reason why you 
shouldn’t learn 
to camp out 
by yourselves, 
just as Dad 
used to.” 

Jack and 
Tom began to 
show signs of 
interest. 

“Where can 
we camp?” 
asked Jack. 

“Up beside 
the lake in 
Thompson's 
woods, of 
course,” said 
his mother. 
Their faces fell 

“Oh, that 
won't be any 
fun. I know 
the old woods 
from end to 
end,” said Jack. 

But think 
of a whole 
month, with a 
tent of your 
own to live 
in.” 

“A tent?” gasped Tom, wide-eyed. 

“Yes, a tent of your own. You will live 
in the tent and get all your own meals.” 

“But we can’t cook,” interposed Jack. 

“Willie Smith can,” said Tom eagerly. 
“Why can’t he go with us?” 

“That would be fine,” said their mother. 
“Now this is my plan! The first thing 
Saturday morning, you will set up the tent 
in the back yard for a day. That will be 
your first camp. You will live in the tent 
that day right near home, for practise. 
You will get your own meals, and what 
Willie Smith can’t cook I'll show you how 
to. Then, Sunday morning, you can bor- 
row Mr. Thompson’s team and take all 
the things you need out to your other 
camp site.” 

The Saturday morning the tent ar- 
rived, Jack and Tom, reinforced by Willie 
Smith, who is fifteen, were as happy as 
you can imagine. They set up the tent, 
according to directions, and were falling 
all over themselves in their preparations 
for dinner, when Dad appeared. 

“Just a minute there,” he said. “A 
little more system would be advisable. 
We'll divide the duties. You, Willie, can 
be the fire-chief. Jack will assemble the 
utensils you are going to need, and Tom 
will get the wood. Willie, how do you 
build a fire?” 

Willie immediately took two green logs 
and placed them side by side, with a general 
air of expertness. 

“Pretty fair,” said Dad. “Better place 
them so that they are nearer at one end 
than the other. Then you can put pots 
and pans of varying sizes on them.” 

Willie’s fire came in for further criti- 
cism because he tried to build it all at 
once. 
“Look,” said Dad. “This is the way to 
build a fire. Light a twig. Then light 
another from that. Now we've got a little 
blaze. Build your fire up, twig by twig. 
Only a tenderfoot starts with a roaring 
big fire. Get your blaze at one end and do 
your boiling there, and get your coals at 
the other end ready to fry. Now, Jack, 
get that can of beans. Wait, don’t spoil 











All Work is Play in Camp 


a good knife opening them. Get me the 
axe. Make a straight line across the top 
this way, then put another one so that it 
will cut across it at right angles in the 
center. Now pry the corners up with a 
stick. Now get the water for the coffee. 
We'll have things ready in a jiffy.” 

They had a simple first meal and ate 
it with as much gusto as if it had been a 
feast. We found them frolicking about 
when we emerged from the house, after 
our own meal. 

“Here,” said Dad, “this will never do. 
Always finish up your work before you 
play. Will, you ought to have enough 
water heating to wash up your dishes and 
pans. Take all the refuse in that old can 
there and burn it up. Always burn the 
rubbish after every meal.” 

The boys spent the afternoon arrang- 
ing what would be needed in camp. It was 
finally decided to take the following: 
Woolen underwear, winter weight; one 
woolen or khaki shirt apiece, three pairs 
of winter stock- 
ings, sweaters, 
two blankets 
apiece, fish line, 
a small axe, 
mosquito net- 
ting, sheath 
knife, four 
dozen candles, 
pocket knives, 
camp cook 
book, compass, 
matches in 
glass bottles, 
frying pan, tin 
dishes, tin cups, 
knives, and 
forks; one 
four-quart pail, 
to boil water 
in; and toilet 
requisites, in- 
cluding needle 
and thread, 
pain-killer, and 
roll of sur- 
geons’ bandage 

“T'm going to 
stock you boys 
up with pork, 
potatoes, sugar, 
salt, Indian 
meal, oatmeal 
and canned 
beans enough 
to last you a 
month if you 
use them as 
you should,” 
said Dad. “Up 
in the lake you 
can catch fish 
Eggs and milk 
you can get from Mr. Thompson.” 

When we arrived on Sunday, Tom and 
Jack ran out, dangling strings of perch. 

“Caught ‘er. in the lake,” said Jack. 

Dad showed the boys how to clean the 
perch, each taking a fish and cutting off 
head and tail, scraping off the scales, slit- 
ting open the stomach and cleaning inside, 
and then rolling it in corn-meal. 

For dinner we had fried perch, dande- 
lion greens, blueberries we had picked, 
bread (brought from home) and coffee. 

After dinner Dad said, “I'll show you 
boys how to make a camp-bed.” And they 
all dove into the woods to reappear a short 
time later carrying loads of balsam fans. 

Dad laid a layer of fans, butts down- 
ward, convex side up. Then he put a layer 
on top of that, placing the butt-ends under 
the first layer so that the fan-ends curved 
up, facing the foot of the bed. 

“Now throw that old piece of canvas 
over this and you will see how we old- 
timers make what we call ‘nature’s cot- 
bed.’” 

Dad enjoyed it all as much as the boys 

“Let’s make a camp clock,” he said 
He selected an open spot, stuck a long stick 
in the ground, and drew a circle around it. 

“The stick’s shadow is the clock’s 
hand,” he explained. “My watch says it’s 
three o'clock now, so we'll put the figure 
three there where the shadow falls. Now 
we will mark out the other figures, like a 
clock face. To-morrow you can get some 
pebbles and make your clock figures with 
them; then the first rain won’t wash the 
face of your clock away. When you come 
to roast or bake food, Willie, you'll find 
that two pans placed together, one of them 
resting on the hot coals and the other 
placed on top of it, bottom side up, will 
make a fine oven, if you put a few coals 
on top. When we come next Sunday, I 
shall expect Bill to be able to cook flap- 
jacks and bread-pudding.” 

The next time I saw their mother I 
asked her whether they stayed all month 

“T should say they did,” she said. “It 
was all we could do to get them to come 
home in time for school.” 
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Who's Afraid of Sunburn? 


Use plenty of Mennen’s Talcum to protect 


your skin from sun and wind. If you do get 


burned, Talcum relieves and soothes. 


Mennen’s Talcum is great after a sea bath. 
It prevents that sticky feeling, caused by salt 
water, and relieves the scratching of a woolen 
bathing suit. 


If your feet trouble you in hot weather, shake 
Mennen’s Talcum into your shoes and stockings. 


There’s a big difference in Talcums. Some 
are good and some are inferior. Mennen’s was 
the first Borated Talcum and it is our belief that 
nothing better is made. It is safer to buy Men- 


nen’s. 


Mennen’s Talcums—all with the original bo- 
rated formula which has never been bettered— 
include a variety to satisfy every need: Borated; 
Violet; also Flesh Tint and Cream Tint, each 
charmingly perfumed; and the new Talcum for 
Men, which is neutral in tint and delightful after 
shaving. Send 5 cents for a trial can of any one 
brand, or 25 cents for any five. 


MENNENS 


TALCUM POWDERS 


NOW IN THE NEW LARGE-SIZE, ECONOMICAL CAN 


Mennen’s Kora-Konia has some- 
what the same soothing and healing 
action as Talcum but contains in ad- 
dition several ingredients of recog- 
nized medicinal value which are in- 
dicated in the treatment of the more 
serious skin abrasions and severe 
chafing. Try it. 

QeRHaRD Mennen CHEMICAL Co. 
Laboratories: 

42 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 
Canadian Factory: Montreal, Quebec 
Sales Agents in Canada: 

Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. , Toronto, Ontario 
































McCALL’S Will Pay You Well 


McCaut’s Macazine will appoint, 
in the next 30 days, a sincere, ambi- 
tious woman as its Local Repre- 
sentative in your neighborhood. | 
The woman who receives this ap- | 
pointment will be well paid and will 
have the opportunity to earr from 
$5.00 to $25.00 extra every month, | 
depending upon the amount of time | 
she can spare. 
i 


You Will Enjoy Your Duties 


No woman can choose a more profitable and 
at the same time a pleasanter way of using 
her spare time than this. No experience is 
necessary, nor is any investment of any kind 
required. Write and ask us to appoint you 
our Local Representative in your neighbor- 


hood. We will do so gladly . 


250 West 37th St., 
New York, N.Y. 
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Mr. Edison's Amseroia 
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8-206 Edison Bio block. 
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BIG HOT 
Tus. WATER 


No Sewer or Plumbing — Move Anywhere 
The Thermotub, combined bathtub and water heater. 


Gives ali comforts of modern bathroom. Full length tub, Plenty 


hot water quick. Write teday. Ask also about our ta- 
door Closet and Weshstend. Make any room complete baihroom. 


w NAT'L HOME EQUIPM 
Om-EQU! 1 607Nat'! een wf 9 


MATERNITY 


“*‘Mater Modes’’ sent free Date fs, 


‘OS 
(S ‘\ An ¢ book every expectant mother s? 


Sf bere for tu ke of appear 
be sent to y i i 
origit rs largest snufacturers of 


Lane Senemt, 38th St. at Sth Ave., New York 
Pink Cameo Ring 12 Cts. 


Cameos are set in fine rings, guaranteed 10 
kt.1 20th gold filled. It will wear 3 years. 
ro get acquainted with you will send your 
correct size, postpaid, upon receipt of 12 cts 


Auction Co., Dept. 400, Attleboro, Mass. 
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scart on one 


and 
chair and his hat on 
another, and flinging 
his own long length 


across a third — his 
pet chair. “Queer, I 
am tired, and all 


I've been doing is listening.” 
Eleanor went out and moved about the 
kitchen, arranging a little supper on a tray 
She felt perfectly well—perfectly sane and 
poised—but Henry still didn’t matter 

Then she thought, when she was rested, 
things would straighten out and be pleasant 
and sunny again. If only he did not shuffle 
his feet-—not once more * * * 

They sat down across from each other, 
as they so often did, making a picnic-frolic 
of their before-bed meal * * * and still 
Henry did not matter at all. 

And they went to bed, and they got up. 
And Eleanor thought perhaps it would 
wear off. 
ute before he went to the office, 
a bit of good news—and 
he shuffled his feet. 

She did not say 
thing or do anything. She 
had nagged him long 
enough. She kissed him 
good-by, and went back 
and gave Emma orders for 
luncheon, and methodically 
packed her trunk and her 


And Henry sat down for a min- 
to tell her 


any- 


suit-case; methodically set 
the rooms to rights and 
laid Henry’s things out 


where he could most easily 
find them, wrote him an 
explanatory note and went 
away. She would go home 
to her people, two towns 
away, and stay there; and 
Henry’s sister could come 
and keep house for him. 

She walked collectedly 
into the old rectory she 
had left to marry Henry, 
and kissed her delighted 
mother. 

Then she broke down, 


just inside the door. “I 

can’t go back! Oh, mother, SECOND PRIZE, $40.c0 “Well, not so I under- 
I can’t! If Henry—” “My Pop Corn Farm” ee ; Alice Hastings, La Grange, Ohio stood it mattered,” said 

Eleanor’s mother, who he, in all good faith. 

was very wise, patted her THIRD PRIZE, $30.00 “I—I couldn’t without 
daughter softly. “You * A Home Cannery” ...» (Name withheld by request making too much fuss 
sha'n’t,” she said caressing- over it,” said Eleanor, in- 
ly. “There isn’t a reason on FOURTH PRIZE, $20.00 adequately. She cuddled 


earth why youshould. Now 
tell mother all about it.” 
Eleanor went on more 
collectedly. 
“I want to come home, 


mother, and live with you nice, after all, to be at 
and father, if you and Five-Dollar Prizes home again. 

father don’t mind, and Henry looked down at 
don’t say noble things Selling Flowers on Commission”... Mrs. S. W. Small, Trenton, Ky her apprehensively because 
about my duty being to Rhymes for Christmas ( Sends” . Claire Senseman, Camden, N. J. of the silence. Then, see- 
live with my _ husband. Hot Bed Plants” ..Elma McGowan, Purvis, Miss. ing the smile, he kissed 
Because it isn’t. I'm a “A Sunbonnet Specialist’’ .. Mrs. Emma Mitchell, New Albany, Miss her. 

human being—I've a right “Children’s Companion’ . Mrs. Edward Beebe, New London, Conn. “Poor little tired girl,” he 


not to go mad.” 
Mrs. Marshall 


no questions. 


asked 


Unchangeable Henry 





Money-Making 


T was with regret that we reached the last of the piles and piles 
I of letters 

Home.” 
so many, we wished there were twenty-five more prizes to give! 
We congratulate all our contributors. 
telligence and ingenuity in turning leisure hours into money. 
month we will begin to publish those letters which we think will 
be most helpful to our readers who want to make money at heme. 
The prize winners are: 


“Raising War Carrots” 


“ Crocheting Buttons for a Factory " 


“ Weaving’ 


“Braiding Rugs” 
“Strawberries for Sale’ 
“A Circulating Library 





“Oh, 
anor 


Ele- 
answered 
“I've timed him for 


yes,” 


about eleven this 

(Continued from page 14] morning. 
Eleanor leaned 
back again, to wait 


silently and unemotionally till he arrived. 
Henry came in very quietly, and spoke | 

to his mother-in-law exactly as usual, also 

to Eleanor. Mrs. Marshall slipped out 

and left him confronting his wife. She 

looked at him quietly. He looked tired 


She stopped. Her mother seemed still to 
be suspending judgment 

“What is the trick?” she asked. 
“Henry always seemed dignified, to me.” 

Eleanor replied listlessly. She was tired 
of thinking about it. “He shuffles his feet 


when he’s pleased or excited,” she said. “It and white. He did not seem to know what 
makes him ridiculous. And I simply can’t _ to say. 
stand it another day!” “Eleanor, I'm sorry—I didn’t know 


how you felt—” he began. Then he came | 
over to her, and snatched her into his arms 
as if it was the only thing he could do. 
“Oh, Eleanor!” he said brokenly. “Nell, 
darling !” 
Eleanor sat 


“It isn’t as large as it seems,” said her 
mother temperately and _ provokingly. 
“Every man has something that drives his 
wife mad. For thirty-five years your 
father has flourished his handkerchief 
like a man out of Thackeray, every time he 


stiffly under it for a mo 


has been about to use it. And there were ment, unresponsive. Then, suddenly, things 
times when it nearly drove me mad.” came back into focus amazingly, terrify- 
ing. Why * * * this 

cx was y—thi 
= Henry—this was her 








husband that belonged to 
her and she belonged to. 
Why * * * those things 
didn’t matter after all * * * 
Henry held her as if 
he was afraid she would 
fade. “You'll forgive me, 
if I did make a fool of 
myself before people, and | 
you'll come back?” he | 
asked gently. | 
“Oh, yes,” said Eleanor. | 
| 

| 

} 





Contest 






There wasn’t anything 
else she wanted to do. 
“T’'ll never do it again,” 
he vowed. “Never. Why, 
you poor, dear, foolish, 
little angel * * * how on | 
earth could I tell a little | 
thing like that mattered 
so much to you? If I'd 
known it worried you I'd 
have stopped ages ago * * * 
why didn’t you tell me?” | 
“I did,” said Eleanor 
in a subdued voice. 


came telling us, “How I Made Money At 
were hard to choose. There were 


that 
The “best letters” 





You have shown rare in- 
Next 









FIRST PRIZE, $50.00 
Lester Henry. Rose, N. Y. 














herself close to his shoul- 
der luxuriously, and looked 
off into the distance with 
a little rapt smile, because 
it was going to be very 


(Name withheld by request 






FIFTH PRIZE, $10.00 
.Mrs. Anna M. Batchelor (Address withheld by request 










said affectionately. “Such 
a tempest in a teapot!” 
It was rather a tempest 


. Lucy Strong, Winthrop, N. Y. 
. Mrs. Cora Kurth, Hopkinton, Iowa 
. Nanibel Keth, Summerville, Pa. 









Then her father, gray- “Raising Turkeys” . Mrs. Ethel Ogden, Millersport, Ohio in a teapot, her sensible 
haired, big and slow “Glove Making” . Mrs. Andrew Karius, West Bend, Wis side admitted. But the wil- 
spoken, came in. He was “Newspaper Correspondent . Mrs. Hattie Hall, La Grangeville, N. Y. ful small girl of her that 
as glad to see her as her “Carpet Weaving” . Mrs. W. S. Carpenter, Corry, Penn no woman ever quite out- 





mother had been, and took 
her presence as much for 
granted. It was not hard. 
She felt already as if 
Henry were over and done 
with; indeed, as if every- 
thing but a desire to rest 
and not have anything on 
and 


Poultry 


her mind were over 
done with, too. 
She went over and 
stood beside her father’s 
chair. Qh, it’s mighty good to be home!” 
“It’s good to have you, daughter,” he 
answered “It's lonely since you and 
Henry married.” 
Eleanor went back to her bit of work 
feeling warmly sanctioned 
Next morning, her father went out on 


his round of parish calls at ten, and Eleanor 
and her mother were left alone 

“Oh, it is nice here,” Eleanor said. “And 
it’s so nice to have a vacation from being a 
wife! I suppose you think I’m insane,” she 


went on. “I can’t stand Henry any longer, 
that’s all. Ill go wild if I have to. I've 
tried and tried not to mind, and tried to 


say it wasn’t anything—and it isn’t any- 
thing—to tell. But it is—to stand. Mother, 
it’s just—a trick he has. Just a little silly, 
tiny, grotesque trick that doesn’t seem like 


anything. But it’s gotten on my nerves 
till it seems as if it was all he ever did or 
ever was—why, it’s all there is to him 
when I think of him! It would kill me if 
I had to live with it any longer.” 


“Home Baking” 
*Doll’s Hospital’”’.. 
“Home Canning” 
‘Making Holders” 
“Arranging Flowers” 
Raising 
‘Home Darning” 
Canning Vegetable 






grows said if it had broken 
Henry of that hateful 
habit she wasglad * * * 

A gentle movement of 
the knee nearest hers made 
her look down. Blissfully 
happy, blissfully uncon- 
scious, Henry was shuffling 
his feet. 

For one moment Ele- 
anor caught her throat, 
with an hysterical impulse 


. Catherine Robins, Camden, N. Y. 
.. 5. Turnow, Chicago, Il. 
.. L. L. L., Polkton, N. ¢ 
.. Walter Roberts, Rome, N. Y. 
. Name omitted by request 
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Eleanor gasped. Her mother! Why— _ to scream. She hated his doing it. She al- 
why, father and mother adored each other. ways would, most probably. And he would 
They were restless when away from each always do it, most probably, unless she 


made his life a continuous burden over it. 

Then what her mother had said came 
back to her. “After a while, it doesn’t mat- 
ter so much.” 

That was the nearest Ele aor could get 
to defining the thing for hers.lf. And then, 
as if she had been fumbling about for a 
latch and it had suddenly opened under her 
blind hands, something clicked in her mind, 
and, for a moment, she could see the way 
life was: the eternal compromises, the 
eternal side-trackings, the eternal uncom- 
prehensions—the eternal loving that buckled 
everything into its own appointed place. 
her husband asked 


other for two or three hours at a time. 

“Father!” said Eleanor. “Why—why, 
it’s just a darling, funny old trick—one of 
the most lovable things he does. It’s just 
a part of Father.” 

“But he wasn’t always just Father, 
said her mother wistfully. 

A light broke on Eleanor. Why, no! 
He wasn’t just Father, after all. He was 
a man, too. And Mother—she was a 
woman. And she didn’t want her man to 
do little awful things for the world to smile 
at, either * * * Eleanor leaned impul- 
sively over and kissed her mother. 


“Oh, you poor dear!” she spoke, half “What is it, dear?” 
laughing, half crying. Then she lay back in her suddenly. “What are you smiling 
her chair and thought about it all. Her about?” 


“At you,” said Eleanor. “And at me 
And at the world. It’s a lovely world, 
and I like it * * * I’m going upstairs to 
pack now. Want to come help me?” 


mother sat quiet, too, awhile. 

“T suppose you know Henry will proba- 
bly follow you when he has your note?” 
she said at last. 
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Our Housekeeping Exchange 


Conducted by Helen Hopkins 








WHEN PRESERVING 
sprinkle a little ashes 
on the lid beneath the 
kettle and you will not 
need to watch and stir 
the fruit, as it will not 
burn or stick—Mrs. E 
7., St. Louis, Missouri 


Mason Jar Lips in- 
variably yield if you 
press down in the center 
of them with both 
thumbs, at the same 








will be summoned to 
the kitchen on time 
Mrs. W. C. S., Buffalo 
Mills, Pennsylvania 


Pantry SHELvEs that 
are not enclosed may be 
kept free from dust by 
window shades which fit 
them. A hook on the low- 
est shelf can be caught to 
the ring in the shade 
Light shades may be 
stenciled in blue.—A. M., 





time catching the finger 

tips under the edge of 

the rubber ring and pressing upward. The 
cap will then turn easily—Mrs. C. J. N., 
Hamilton, Illinois. 


Muppy Water can be cleared by drop- 
ping in a bit of alum.—L. M. N., Buffalo, 
New York. 


Wen Puttinc Up LuncHeEs, wrap 
cakes, cookies and other food in the papers 
which come around prints of butter —Mrs. 
S. B., Schenevus, New York. 


Ir You Lack An Oven and wish to 
bake or roast, take an old wash-boiler, 
place it on a two-burner gas or oil stove, 
open side toward you. Place meat or cake 
inside and cover the wash-boiler—Mrs. W. 
Z., New York City 


DISCOLORING OF THE FINGeERs, resulting 
from paring fruits or vegetables, may be 
easily prevented by wrapping a piece of 
adhesive plaster around the right thumb.— 
G. M. C., Vincennes, Indiana. 


LINSEED Or 


Charleston, Illinois 


Keer Your Firecess Cooxer free from 
odor by putting in a piece of charcoal when 
you put in a dish to be cooked. Leave the 
charcoal in when cooked dish is removed 


—Mrs. W. A. P., Houston, Texas 


An Artistic TaBLe Decoration is made 
by sticking the stems of pansies into a bow! 
filled with moist sand—Mrs. W. S. K., Hol- 
lis, Long Island 


Ovp CHEMIsEs can be made over easily 
by cutting off the tops below the armholes 
and sewing on a piece of embroidery or 
lace beading and edge, with shoulder straps 
to match.—J. M., Macon, Georgia 


Botrte Bivuinc sometimes flows too 
fast from the bottle. Tie four thicknesses 
of old muslin over the neck of the bottle to 
avoid this—Mrs. E. O'B., Pembroke, Vir 
ginia. 


Gas Stove Burners may be cleaned by 
boiling them in hot suds once a month 
This keeps the holes 

free from grease, al- 





rubbed into auto- 


lowing a good sup 





mobile cushions, oc- 
casionally, will keep 
the leather in good 


condition. This is strength 
especially beneficial kinds. 
after the cushions 

have been wet.— 

Mrs. A. C., Mus- 


kogee, Oklahoma. 
Don’t BuRN is enclosed. 
Breap or cake. Set 
your alarm clock at 
the time the oven 
door should be 








We want your best sugges- at all 
tions for saving time, money, and 

in housework of all 
We will pay one dollar 
for each available contribution. 
Ideas not original with the sender put it in a 
cannot be accepted. Unaccepted 
manuscripts will be returned if 
an addressed stamped envelope 


Address Housekeeping Ex- 
change, McCall’s Magazine, 236- 
250 West 37th Street, New York. 


ply of gas to flow 
times.—Mrs 
C. A. W., New York 
City 


To Scare Fisn, 
dish 
where it will lie flat, 
and pour boiling 
water over it; take 
it out quickly and 
plunge it into cold 
water. The 
will rub off easily 
C. W., Colden, New 
York 


scales 














opened, and you = 


Honor Thy Children 
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cranky little kayak, or skin boat, which 
calls for even more deftness than a canoe. 
Sometimes he is allowed to help skin the 
animals and carve the meat, for this is to 
be one of his duties as a man. While his 
future wife is acquiring the responsibility of 
taking care of the lamp, his difficult task is 
to manage the dog whip, an important 
feature of Eskimo life. This whip is made 
of hide, and is from 25 to 40 feet long, ac- 
cording to the number of dogs harnessed to 
a sleigh, usually from six to twelve. The 
driver must be able to hit any one of the 
dogs who is falling behind, a feat which de- 
mands the greatest amount of dexterity. 
After he has built numerous playhouses, 
the Eskimo lad is ready to construct the 
Igloo, which is to be his winter home, and 
to which he will take his bride. No archi- 
tect need despise the building of this bee- 
hive hut, for the dome must be placed in 
exactly the right way to stand, and the 
walls must be so strong that no fox, wolf 
or dog can “huff and puff and blow the 
house in.” The young Hercules has not 
finished his labors, however, when this is 
done, but he gets his diploma the day he 
brings to camp the Big Bear, the most dif- 
ficult of all animals to get. That animal 
is possessed of great cleverness, and, to kill 
him, which is done by spearing or stabbing, 
is considered the final test of the boy’s edu- 
cation, for a combat with the polar Manok 
has the risks of trench warfare. The hunter 
must not only have a steady, strong arm 





and cool nerve, but he must be an anima! 
psychologist, and be able to anticipate every 
movement of the bear. 

When the Eskimo lad has succeeded in 
getting a white bear, he may go for his 
waiting bride, for he has proved that he 
can provide for her. “First the bear, then 
the girl,” is the saying of the Eskimos. He 
goes for her in the sleigh he had made him- 


self of driftwood and whalebone. She 
feigns great indifference to her lover 
as she prepares the first meal he eats 
under her father’s snow-dome, and he, 


on his side, endeavors not to appear eager 
Much formality and a great deal of re- 
sistance on her part is gone through with, 
as a matter of etiquette, before she finally 
takes her seat with him on the sleigh and 
they start on their honeymoon, which means 
the journey to his home. Perhaps it is a 
glistening, moonlight night with northern 
lights and enchanting shadows on the 
gleaming landscape, but not many words 
pass between them. Only covert glances 
reveal the consciousness of one another's 
presence, until after a long time each dis- 
covers a twinkle and a smile in the eye of 
the other. They draw a little nearer to 
gether, and, finally, rub noses—their first 
taste of conjugal bliss. As they cross the 
threshold of their igloo, their childhood ends, 
and they must face an existence which of- 
fers no luxuries, and many hard struggles, 
but which is an undertaking for whose re- 
sponsibilities they are prepared 














For National 





time “Saving” 





OU have found how quickly Gold 


Dust dissolves the grease—how 


quickly your dishes dry in conse- 


quence—how brilliantly clean 
Dust leaves them. 


Gold 


Have you passed 


the word along to friends who, like 


you, are intent on saving time these 


days? 
And Gold 


For ready 


Dust 


time-saving uses, too 


reference 


has 


many other 


you might 


wish to keep, in your kitchen scrap 


book, the following hints for guscker, 


easter cleaning. 


THE FAIR BAN K company) 




























































; Your stove will like this hint 
For a sparkling clean bathroom ' oer 
: herever there's a stove ihere's 
‘ 
“3 ” re ea mn mccenag ery ony —~ - bound to be drippings especially 
ou, a Dit of grease. - - = reasy ones. Because Gold Dust is 
gets rid of dark circles and rims in : ti h a gentle, effective grease-dissolv 
wnen nara and bath ae ny ‘ ent most housekeepers keep a package 
Gold ae -” — yor 7 handy. Try it on the zinc, tin or gal 
Greece, ae, 78 —_ _ a vanized iron under your stove. Try it 
cleans gently, without scratching or ; on top of your stove where grease has 
marring the surface of porcelains, en . sputtered from the skillet. Try t or 
; : 
amel, tiling or nikel-pieted fixtures ' the drip tray on your gas rang¢ 
} _ 
© Oe © SSO OOO e222 0G t« eeenee an © ©2662 e200228200262826°2 
RF ice b frigerat 
° ’ jour ice OO. 
What dishwashing does ' ory = OF rerrigerator 
to drainpipes - Ice boxes and refrigerators need fre- 
' ioe te , ' quent cleansing—need to be kept al 
A — — pod y oe what og» " ways in © ewert, sanitary condition. 
up the rainpipes 1 gieave irom Gold Dust does this to the very best 
dishes and pots and pans, which hard ; advantage, because it so thoroughly 
ens and keeps the water from flush dissolves the grease. One house 
ing away bits of waste from the sink keeper says she always uses Gold 
Gold Dust, when used for dishwash- - Dust for this purpose, because Gold 
ing, not only dissolves the grease on , Dust so completely cleanses, rinses 80 
the dishes, but keeps your sink and if easily—no danger of “soap left be 
drainpipe free, unclogged and sanitary ! hind” in nooks and corners. 
i 
How to clean your meat chopper The secret of spotless woodwork 
If you've had trouble cleaning this Pantry shelves, kitchen floor and 
useful kitchen helper, try a tablespoon tables and woodwork are kept fresh 
ful of Gold Dust in a dishpan of hot and spotiess with Gold Dust. Many 
water See how quickly and thor housekeepers say no other cleansin 
. - . & 
oughly Gold Dust dissolves the grease agent 80 quickly dissolves the grease. 
how fresh and sweet it leaves your & tebtesnsentel toa pall of wates 6 
chopper. On baking day, too, Gold = St pat oF water ts 
Dust makes a quick ‘clean-up’ the quantity they use Tracked 
bread mixer, pans, rolling pin, in” grime on stairs end floors 
spoons and all cooking utensils sleo quickly yields to Gold Duet's 
thoroughly cleaned in record time cleansing action 
~ 
- . 











Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work, 
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LUDENS= 


On Dusty Days 


whether walking or 
motoring, the nose and 
throat become irritat- 
ed. Luden’s will give 
quick relief by clear- 








air passages. Very 
beneficial for hay 


” Popular with Soldiers 


to refresh the mouth and 
alley thirst on dusty hikes, 
end drills. 


HAVE YOU A 
Swe ETHEART, 


Son or Brother in training congs 
in the American Army or Navy? 
If so, mail him a package of 
ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE, the anti- 
septic powder to be shaken into 
the shoes and sprinkled in the 
foot-bath, The American, Brit- 
ish and French troops use Aljen’s 
Foot=Ease, because it takes the 
Friction from the Shoe and fresh- 
ens the feet. It is the greatest 
comforter for tired, aching, ten- 
der, swollen feet, and gives relief 
to corns and bunions, 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual 
advises men in training to shake 
# etétere use Foot-EKase in their shoes each 
morning. Ask your dealer to- 

». box of Allen’s Foot=Ease, and 
What 





day for a 25 
for a 2c. stamp he will mail it for you. 
remembrance could be so acceptable ? 


Jfnitting Book F. 


Elegant half-tone illustrations and 
complete expert instructions for 
knitting every comfort needed by 
soldiers, sailors and civilians. 


ESKIMO YARN 


does not split on needle, nor snarl, tangle or 
knot, because it’s strong, soft and lofty. It is 
made from long, healthy, silky staple wool, 
which gives Eskimo double wearing qualities. 
Ask Your Desler; if he hasn't Eskimo Yarn, mail us his name 
and we'll send you this beautiful KNITTING BOOK FREE 
War Relief Societies will be granted special 
a King prices by writing 
& & 29 ave & WAIT- a CORPORATION 
r cent. Efficient’ 
U.8. A. 












*Yarn that's 104 
Dept. A AU Bt RN, N. Y., 


"AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


Fy brand new hosiery proposition that beats them all 
’ For men, women and children. All styles, 
colors and fancy stripes, including the finest 
line of silk hose. 

Must wear 12 months 

Guaranteed One Year: “er ron.23 Pee! 
Easiest line to sell. A prospect in every 
home Often sell dozen pair to one family. 
Repeat orders wil! make you a steady income. 

Easy Seller—Big Profits 
Work spare time or full time Every man 
or woman, young or old, can sell this wonder- 
—< hosiery 


ful line of guaran 
Try our hosiery before sell- 
Silk Hose Free Ing it. We want you to be- 


come familiar with our hosiery line. Write 
quick for particulars if you mean business, 
and state size of hose worn. 


Thomas Hosie:y Co. 760% Elk St. Dayton, O. 


High School Course 
in Two Year. 

















aS wil 
NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


Every Deat Person Knows That. 





ese Artificia KE r De . 
wear them day and night 
They are pertectly comlor 
e.N ne sthem. Wr 
ne and I will tell y a true 
story, how I got deal and how 
I make you hear, Address Medicated Ear 0 
Pat. Nov. 3 


GEO. PF. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. 
13 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Lead 9 


THE PERMANENT 


PAGES GLUE 

























after Leing deat for 25 years, with 









Yer 2 te $19.50 per set 
(broken or not Iso bu: 
old, jewelry, silver A jatinum. Cash by re. 
five to fifteen days subject to your 
UniveD STATES SMELTING WORKS 


rp mm 
ot our n tee 








le Ladies to Travel. demon 
dealer: $75.00 to $150.00 per 


FIVE bright Capai 
strate, an act 


month Railroad fare pai 
Goodrich Orug cummin = 93. Omaha, Nebr 
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Billy Fortune and the Camel’s Back 


mine is a fine animal. What’s his strain?” 

“Him?” I says. “Shucks! He ain’t any 
blooded horse. His mother was a scrub.” 

“There’s quality in him from some- 
where,” says Clarence. “Horse-virtues don’t 
often happen by accident. I'll wager that 
if you pried a bit into this fellow’s past, 
you'd find something of a pedigree.” 

“Well, I'll bet you wouldn't,” I says 
“The only pedigree that horse has got is 
the one he’s makin’ for himself, right now. 
It’s the only one he needs, too.” 

He give a short laugh. “Ah!” says he 
“You're skeptical about pedigrees, then?” 

I wasn’t goin’ to argue with him. “Not 
at all,’ I says. “I can believe in a mule’s 
pedigree without strainin’ myself.” 

He tipped back his head and laughed 
real hearty. I expect I'd have liked the 
sound of it if only I'd been likin’ him. 

“No respecter of pedigrees!” says he 
“Well, that’s good western United States! 
Your faith doesn’t live in the past, does it ?” 

“The past be jiggered!” I says; and then 
I struck in my spurs and lit out ahead 

It didn’t even ease my mind to think 
about its bein’ pay-day, with the pay-day 
game comin’ after supper and some of the 
boys gatherin’ in from up and, down the 
creek. I was hopin’ we might be gettin’ 
Clarence Jean-Maurice to come in. But it 
didn’t appear likely, because as soon as we 
got to the bunkhouse he went over in his 
corner and stretched out on his bunk. 

It was a good while before he roused 
up. I'd been winnin’, right from the start, 
and I reckon I was doin’ some talkin’ at 
‘em; and then, by and by, Clarence got off 
his bunk and come over to the table. He 
wasn’t sayin’ a word; he was just lookin’ 
on from behind; but with that face of his 
right in plain sight, I didn’t seem able to 
cinch my attention to what I was doin’. 

“Judas Priest!” I says to him. “If you 
enjoy this game so much, why don’t you 
set in? He give me one of his smiles 

“May I?” says he; and the next thing 
he was squeezed in at the table 

I don’t know as you'd have cared much 
for the way he started playin’. There was 
several rounds when he didn’t do a thing 
but take a quick look at what got dealt to 
him and then chuck ‘em on the table; and 
then the next time, after I'd opened on 
Jim’s deal, he made as if he was meanin’ to 
do it again. It wasn’t my business; but I 
couldn't keep from makin’ a nasty remark 

“Well, gee whiz!” I says. “You must 
be waitin’ for a sure thing. We mostly play 
a friendly game out here, just for sport.’ 

He took a quick look at me with his 
blue eyes. “Friendly?” says he. “Ah, yes 

to be sure! Friendly! All right, my 


friend; in that case I'll draw. Since this is 
merely between friends,” says he, “let’s 
make it interesting.” And with that he 


shoves out his whole stack 

“For the love of country, Billy!” I says 
to myself. “Wake up! But wait, now. A 
fool for luck. You know how awful true 
that is. If he’s got ’em, the boys'll laugh 
you plumb sick. We started too late on 
this hand. Look at them eyes! Them eyes 
know what he’s doin’. Let him have it, 
and then don’t go to sleep next time.” 

Of course, it was the wrong thing to do 
I knew that even before I caught sight of 
the shocked look in Steve's eyes 

“My sinful soul!” I says. “When I play 
this game, I like to play it against a man 
that’s got a face that’s human.” 

It’s the solemn truth that I didn’t get 
my judgment back till after that man had 
me broke. It didn’t take him so very long 

Well, it didn’t make me feel a mite more 
pious toward him. Nor it didn’t cheer me 
up much next mornin’ to have the Boss call 
me to him when we was gettin’ ready to 
start the day an’ tell me that I was to work 
with Mr. Carrére from then on. I was 
plumb put out an’ felt sulky all day 

That night the Rowland girl and her 
mother come over for supper. They was 
there when we got back from runnin’ the 
lines for the dam. Clarence Jean-Maurice 
was at the bunkhouse when me an’ Steve 
got in: He’d laid some clothes out on his 
bunk, but he hadn’t started to put ’em on 
yet. He spoke to Steve about it first. 

“T don’t know the rules of the game 
out here,” he says. “Tell me: Do you 
dress at a time like this?” 

I wished it had been me he was askin’; 
but it wasn’t. Steve didn’t try to fool him 

“IT wouldn’t,” Steve says. “A clean 
handkerchief around your neck, mebbe; 
and you can comb your hair some extra 
if you want to. But that’s a plenty.” 

So Clarence, he went to supper with his 


[Continued from page 8] 


blue overalls on. That was all right. It 
didn’t make a mite of difference to the 
Rowland girl. And after a little while 
Clarence forgot ’em, too. When he got to 
tellin’ "em one of his tales about one time 
when he was workin’ for some kind of a 
prince boy, over yonder some place, climbin’ 
up a mountain for somethin’ or other, and 
he’d slipped down a crack in the ice and 
couldn’t get out till the prince lad took a 


long chance and dragged him up, with a 
broken leg. He was makin’ it sound real 
likely, I'll say that for him. He caught 


me listenin’ with the rest and he give me 
one of his smiles. 

“If you had been with us, Mr. For- 
tune,” says he, “you must have admired 
His Highness’ courage. Maybe it would 
have stiffened your belief in pedigrees.” 

“Shucks!” I says. “Pedigree’s got noth- 
in’ to do with a thing like that. If you'd 
waited till he fished you out with his pedi- 
gree, you'd be in there yet.” 

Then the girl, she picked it up. 

“I know what Billy means,” says she. 
“The man first, and then his pedigree.” 

“Sure!” I says. “I wouldn't give a hoot 
for a pedigree “unless it’s produced some- 
thin’ of a man; and if he’s a real man, then 
he don’t need pedigree to prove it.” 

She give a quiet bit of a laugh. “That’s 
it!” she says. “That's my faith, too!” 

I didn’t listen to the rest. I'd finished 
my supper. I pulled out and went back 
down to the bunkhouse. That Carrére 
chap had got to show me somethin’ besides 
grins an’ white teeth before I was goin’ to 
take any stock in him. 

It looked as if he might mebbe be goin’ 
to start it, too, the very next evenin’ when 
we got back to the bunkhouse. 

He was walkin’ the floor, when I got 
down there after supper, and by and by, he 
opened up. 

“Mr. Fortune,” says he, “this is the 
strangest country I've ever been in.” 

“What?” I says. “This country?” 

“I mean its people,” says he. 

“Oh—the people!” I says. “Strange? 
Well, the strange people keep comin’ in. 
Mebbe that explains it.” 

He didn’t take me up on that. “I’ve 
been trying to understand,” he says, “but 
I can’t get to the bottom of it. You're as 
unlike as men can be, and yet you manage 
somehow to make yourselves such perfect 
equals. How do you do it?” 

He wasn't triflin’. I let him have it the 
way it looked to me. 

“Why,” says I, “just by not tryin’ to be 
somethin’ else, I reckon.” 

“Ah!” says he. He turned it over in his 
mind a few times; but he hadn't got it 
straight yet. “You mean by leaving out 
the pretense, don’t you? But that doesn't 
make you equals. I should think it would 
only throw you farther apart, with every 
man of you simply acting his natural self.” 

“Well, it don't,” I says. “Shucks! Bein’ 
equal ain’t bein’ just exactly alike; it’s 
gettin’ it out of your head that you're bet- 
ter than the rest of folks.” 

I'd told it to him right, too. But he 
would have to work it out by himself. 

One mornin’ when I was saddlin’ up at 
the horse-lot gettin’ ready to go to the dam, 
the Boss called me up to the house 

“You'll have to lay off from that job 
to-day, Billy,” he says. “I'll need you. 
We're in a mess here. We'll have to take a 
bunch of guests for the night. Big stuff 
Captain Sir Fontaine and his outfit. We'll 
have to go up the trail to meet them, you 
and I. There’s a woman with ’em. They 
say she’s a queen for looks, Billy.” 

Well, we met ‘em ten miles or so up 
toward town, after ‘while, comin’ down 
horseback, with some of the town folks 
showin’ ‘em the way till they’d run 
across us. As many as half-a-dozen of ‘em 
there was. I could tell right away that I 
wasn’t goin’ to care much for the men— 
especially the old one. Importance bristled 
out of him every place, an’ the rest of ’em 
was cold an’ stiff. Even the girl had it. 

I ain’t denyin’ she was a queen; but do 
you expect you could relish queens for a 
steady thing? She sure had the looks. 
It wasn’t that. The trouble was that the 
humanness of her seemed froze up. When 
old Bristles told her name to the Boss she 
give the least little bit of a bend in her sad- 
dle, and then she rode ahead, with a couple 
of the men ridin’ each side of her. 

There wasn’t anybody in the outfit I 
wanted to be ridin’ alongside of; so I 
dronped behind where I could make me 
a cigarette. Them boys could keep their 
queen, for all of me. 


Well, I wasn’t lookin’ for what come 
next. I wouldn’t wonder if you'd have en- 
joyed seein’ it. At supper time, it was. 
I'd just sort of neglected sayin’ anything to 
the boys at the bunkhouse about company 
comin’. I was wantin’ ’em to kind of burst 
on the queen unexpected, with nothin’ but 
just a lick and a promise at fixin’ them- 
selves for it. It was real low-down; but I 
sneaked up to the house a couple minutes 
ahead, so as to be on hand for the first of it. 

And then here they come, boilin’ in, 
hungry and clatterin’. They certainly 
wasn’t a pretty layout. Confused, too, they 
was, when they got their eyes on what was 
there. But the Carrére man, he was the 
worst. 

He’d come trailin’ along at the tail-end 
of the bunch, right the way he’d come in 
from the dam, weary-lookin’ and mussed 
up. He didn’t notice till he got inside the 
door; but then he stopped short and stood 
stock-still, starin’, It was Old Bristles that 
he’d fastened his eyes to, up there beside 
the Boss’ wife; and Bristles, he come out of 
his chair with a quick pop. 

“Baron Carrére!” says he. You could 
hear the words pop, too. And then he 
commenced sputterin’ in French, or some- 
thin’. He was sure one excited little man. 

“Well, gee whiz!” I says to myself. 
“Billy, whatever's this, now?” 

“Captain!” says Clarence short like. He 
didn’t say it loud, but it stopped Bristles 
right in the middle of a word. “In the 
presence of your host and hostess,” says 
Clarence, “you will address me in English, 
if you please.” 

The old man went white as a big piece 
of chalk; but he done what he’d been told. 

“Baron Carrére,” says he, “will you give 
me the reason for this absurd masquerade ? 
I am entitled to an explanation.” 


“At the proper time, Captain,” Clar- 
ence says. “Now be seated!” And Bristles 
set down. 


Clarence didn’t though—not yet. He 
stood right the way he was, straight and 
square, lookin’ at the Boss’ wife. 

“By birth,” he says to her, “I happen 
to be the Baron Carrére; but I am not 
masquerading. The man you see is the man 
I have chosen to be. I give you my word! 
Until I may tell you more, will you let me 
sit at your table as I am?” 

Her eyes was shinin’. She was fair 
achin’ to know the rest of it; but she never 
let on. Little old Wyoming ain’t such a 
bad place for producin’ queens, if you get 
right down to it. 

“If you please, Mr. Carrére,” says she; 
and he set down then where he belonged, 
lettin’ his eyes go up the line on the other 
side of the table, real deliberate, speakin’ 
the names of the men-folks one at a time. 
The queen, she was just plumb overlookin’ 
him. She wasn’t studyin’ how to do it; she 
was just doin’ it. That page had been clean 
tore out of her book. 

Tll never tell you how we worried 
through; but pretty soon the gang had got 
outside again and poured down to the 
bunkhouse. I didn’t go along with ’em; I 
went down under the big cottonwoods by 
the spring and set on a flat rock where I 
could be by myself a while. 

“My sinful soul!” I says. “And that’s 
little Clarence Jean-Maurice! What in 
this world?” “Yes,” says 1; “but what’s a 
baron, anyway?” “Search me!” I says. 
“It must be somethin’ extra; a body can 


see that. He told Old Bristles where to 
head in, didn’t he? But who's the lady, 
Billy? She wasn’t pleased with him, was 


she? Say, you don’t expect—” “Yes, sir!” 
says I. “That's the very thing! She’s been 
wantin’ one of these barons. And now she 
ain’t got him. And she’s dreadful disap- 
pointed—ain't she? No, sir; she wasn’t 
just disapprovin’ his overalls; she was rank 
disappointed. Judas Priest! A baron must 
be somethin’ worth havin’.” 

Steve Brainard come down where I was. 

“Well, Billy,” he says to me, “you was 
dead right about the Carrére man—wasn’t 
you? That lad ain’t right in his head.” 

“Who?” I says. “Why ain’t he?” 

“Sugar!” says Steve. “Lettin’ all that 
go for this? He’s clean crazy.” 

“He ain’t any such a thing!” I says. 
“Steve, you never do use judgment in a 
thing like this. It’s just like I was tellin’ 
you, that time, about families. If you look 
back a ways from Clarence, you're just 
bound to find somebody in the family that 
was a wise man. And that’s why it’s come 
out in Clarence.” 

“Shucks!” says Steve. That man can 
be plumb provokin ‘when he wants to be. 
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marry her in a minute, for in the navy you 
either die, or you come home whole. What 
I'm afraid of is coming back a cripple or 
blind. If I could choose, I'd rather die than 
that. But a man can’t choose. Well, 
mother has enough, with my pension, to 
support me in that case. But there wouldn’t 
be enough for two. Irene couldn’t work. 
And then, if I married her now, and there 
was a child—” 

His voice broke, and he said in a low, 
miserable voice, “Irene’s more of a child 
than I had thought she was, I guess.” 

Poor Ned. I knew that he felt disil- 
lusioned, that he was afraid his Irene was 
more interested in the excitement and ro- 
mance of being a war-bride than she was 
in him. But, given time, Irene would de- 
velop responsibility and seriousness. I could 
give Ned that comfort, though I had to 
agree with him that it would be better not 
to marry her till he came back. 

Ned left me feeling a little better, but 
the attitude of Lillian and Irene set me to 
thinking about the future and made me 
sure that no girl who is selfish, or flippant, or 
thoughtless, or incapable of more than tak- 
ing care of herself financially, should be- 
come a war-bride. For whoever risks such 
a future, needs courage, self-denial, ma- 
turity of mind, and competence. Are you, 
who are contemplating this step, able to 
endure separation and suspense cheerfully ? 
Will you be able to write helpful and self- 
forgetful letters to your young husband— 
letters without a hint of complaint? Are 
you strong enough physically to support 
not only yourself, but your possible child? 
Not only that, but should your husband 
return, blind, or crippled, and a burden upon 
you, can you face that? Can you make him 
feel that you are proud to have him back, 
even if he calls himself only half a man? 
Can you make him feel that you would 
rather have him, as he is, than be the wife 
of any other man? If you are not strong 
enough, spiritually, mentally, and physically 
to do all this, you are not the right ma- 
terial for a war-bride. 

Perhaps you may not have seen your 
future situation vividly. Perhaps the 
realization of it might come gradually, as 
it did with my friend Emilia. 

“I hope you aren't like some of my 
friends who disapprove,” she said; “they 


War-Marriages—Shall YouEnterIntoThem? 


(Continued from page 5] 


remind me that I have only known Gerald 
a few weeks, but we're sure, Gerald and I. 
So sure, that we want to belong to each 
other before he goes over there. We'd have 
a few days together, here and there, before 
he got his orders. And I'am going, too. I 
am taking nurses’ training, and I shall work 
for the Red Cross. I feel I can pay my 
way with work. Don't you think so?” 

I did think so, for I knew that Emilia 
would be a good worker for the Red Cross. 
If they truly loved each other, I was glad 
they were seizing their happiness while it 
was still shining and safe. 

A short time ago, I saw Emilia again. 
She came into my room with a step that 
had lost its spring, and her face was more 
than serious; it was sad, and a little afraid. 
At first, I thought she had had bad news 
from Gerald, for I knew he had sailed some 
weeks before. But at my questioning look, 
she shdok her head. 

“No, Gerald's all right,” she said, “only 
—it was to-day that I was to have sailed, 
and now I can’t go.” 

She ‘sat down beside me, and lifted list- 
less, sorrowful eyes. 

“There's to be a baby,” she said, “and 
they say I mustn't go. Oh, of course, I 
know I mustn't add to the perplexities over 
there. But—somehow, I had never thought 
of a baby. For all these weeks, there’s 
just been Gerald and me, and, of course, the 
war. But a baby—” She broke off and 
her face had the bewildered look I have 
seen in the eyes of young soldiers, back 
from their first experience of the trenches. 

“Of course I want the baby,” she went 
on. “Only I never thought this would 
happen now. And Gerald isn’t here 
Again she broke off. 

But I knew what was in her mind. She 
dreaded the long months of expectant 
motherhood, without her husband's care 
and sympathy. And she was afraid he 
would come back and they would be 
strangers. 

Remember, possible war-bride, you have 
to face the fact that the war will mature 
your husband as none of your civilian ex- 
periences can ever mature you. If you 
marry, you must, by your letters, somehow 
bridge that gap of experience. You can do 
it in part by reading intelligently about the 
war, by always putting him before yourself. 
. 





I wish every war-marriage could be like 
that of my friend Derrick and Margaret 
They came of a circle of professional peo- 
ple, with high standards of thought and 
feeling—and with low salaries. They had 
become engaged three years before. No 
possible doubt, there, that they were com- 
rades and friends as well as lovers. Der- 
rick, when the United States entered the 
war, had a small college position. They 
were hoping to be married in another year 

Derrick did not want to be drafted; he 
enlisted, and almost at once his Margaret 
was married to him. 

“We thought it all over very thor 
oughly,” she said, “and decided that to 
marry was our right. Derrick may not 
come back,” Margaret continued. “I have 
to face that. We could have parted, but I 
felt that I wanted a child; I must have 
some.hing of him for myself, and for the 
world. That is my hope—Derrick’s child.” 

How bravely she was facing all risks on 
the narrowest sort of financial margin! But 
Margaret was not afraid. 

“I face the prospect of Derrick’s not 
coming back,” she said. “But, in my heart, 
I am praying for him all the time. I don't 
dare put it into words. I daren't say, 
‘Don’t let my husband die,’ for fear that 
might mean, ‘not my husband; some other 
woman's husband.’ I try just to translate 
everything I do into my love for Derrick, 
and I hope for some good end to all this 
sad muddle of the war.” 

Margaret will face, with a smile, what- 
ever comes. Can you do that, you whose 
longing heart urges you to become a war- 
bride? This is the deep question which 
confronts you: Is your spirit strong enough 
to enter the state of wifehood, and yet 
walk, alone, the path where, of all others, 
a woman wishes to fe! the sustaining hand 
of her husband? Can you fulfil, alone, the 
duties of two, for the sake of your soldier- 
husband across the water, and for the sake 
of the nation to which you owe allegiance, 
and which, in all these years, has asked no 
sacrifice of you or of him? Dare you take 
the noble risk that may pass the torch of 
your child’s being eternally down the ages 
that torch which you may have to guard 
alone? Life offers you in this hour a 
solemn challenge, which you can meet only 
if you are wise, brave and serene. 


Loosening the Silver Cord 


steadily forward—things looked big—and 
then—I began to get uneasy as I reviewed 
the last four years. I had not even held 
my own. I tried to explain the decrease in 
my practice to slack times—but it did not 
reassure me much. 

“Then the unexpected happened—luck 
broke my way. I went home one October 
evening with good news. Jean was before 
the fire reading. I grabbed her and did an 
Indian harvest dance. 

“‘We are going to have the house,’ I 
exclaimed almost out of breath. ‘I got the 
Poco Seco Ranch case. Lawrence is suing 
for $100,000 damages against the Gilroy 
Dam Irrigation Company—and I'm to take 
the case for half what I collect—’ 

“I thought there was a faint shadow 
of doubt in my wife's eyes. 

**Are you sure you'll win?’ she asked. 

“Of course, I replied confidently—T'll 
get at least $25,000 for our share—then we 
will be on easy street.’ 

Rawlins stopped a moment, and moved 


uneasily—I could see even yet the recol- 
lection of that case moved him tre- 
mendously 


“It was a big case. The papers were 
full of it—and the court-room jammed at 
every session. 

“I had the best of it; but there were 
some fine points involved that required the 
keenest sort of legal research and analysis. 
I worked hard the night before the final 
day and I was sure that I would win. 

“The next afternoon the court was ready 
for final arguments. Most of the leading 
members of the state bar were present. 

“T started in fairly well, but, soon, I 
became aware that things seemed foggy. I 
struggled desperately to clear my brain. 

“T lost the thread—I missed my main 
point”—Nate was actually in physical agony 
over the trial, and arose from his chair, his 
hands clenched— 











(Continued from page 7] 


“I failed utterly—I lost the case. Do 
you know what it means to feel that you 
are done for—that ambition—life—hope, 
everything has gone by you—and that your 
most frantic reach can not touch them— 
I felt that way as I went home that night 
to tell her—I had failed.” 

I could only guess what Nate had suf- 
fered. After a moment, he went on: 

“There were guests for dinner that eve- 
ning. I was still speculating over my fail- 
ure in a half angry, bitter, muddled way 
when we went in. Two of the guests were 
very brilliant people visiting Santa Fé. And 
during the dinner I noticed whenever they 
said anything unusually clever they turned 
to my wife—and, too, I discovered that sev- 
eral times I started to follow Jean's most 
brilliant discussion of some vital topic— 
and lost the thread. 

“I quit talking—I who had been con- 
sidered the rapid thinker—the cool, cutting 
rapier of conversationalists, the scorner of 
weakness and platitudes—I was lost in an 
exchange of penetrating conversation. 

“It had come to me suddenly—blind- 
ingly—Your wife is smarter than you are! 
The little mouse of a preacher’s daughter 
in nine years has outgrown you!’ 

“In a few moments the discussion had 
turned upon drink—on the great but irre- 
sistible undertow of sentiment for a whis- 
keyless nation 

“*You know’—it was my wife speaking 
again—‘the worst of it is, drink is an ad- 
justable curse—it strikes every class where 
it hurts the most. To the simple-minded, 
it brings physical violence and hurt; to the 
poor, deeper poverty ; to the convivial, final 
loneliness—and to the higher station—those 
too much master of their will to suffer the 
coarser effects, to those who pride them- 
selves on their clear self-dominance, it 
brings the slow but inevitable and horrible 
fate—an hour when they perceive the fine 


edge is gone from their emotions, the keen- 
ness from their brains—the hour when the 
silver cord is loosened and the music of 
the mind has become a dull, confused roar.’ 

“And,” Nate shook his head, “she was 
not hitting me a side lick in the conversa- 
tion. I saw she was merely expressing her 
convictions as part of the conversation. 

“I went to bed that night with that one 
phrase ringing over and over—‘the silver 
cord is loosened.’ The gray cells of my brain 
were losing their resilience, their alertness— 

“And, all at once, I sprang up—and sat 
on the edge of the bed 

“*You fool,’ I think I swore—why not 
quit before the silver cord is loosened!” 

He paused and sat looking into the fire. 

“And, believe me,” Rawlins finished, 
“my wife had put up the great argument— 
not in speech, but in growth. An ounce of 
brains is worth more than a sea of tears.” 

“But you came back?” I glanced around 
me at the adobe house of their dreams— 

“Yes,” he smiled, “and she acts as 
though it was all my own clear thinking 
and splendid will. Thank God, Clayton, if 
our wives know our weaknesses they keep 
it hid in their wise little heads 

“But the cure was complete and lasting. 
It reaches all the way through my pro- 
foundest convictions—and now I am fight- 
ing with all my mind and strength for 
the Mexican washerwoman’s husband, the 
father of Sunny Top—fighting that the na- 
tion may stop the evil before it is ever 
brewed or distilled—and all of it is for Jean.” 

I arose. “Have you a telegraph blank ?” 

“Yes—” he looked a question 

“I am going to accept the nomination 
for representative in my home state—I 
thought I could not afford it. But this 
question of ratification will come up in the 
next legislature—and I want you to tell 
your wife she has made two fighters—one 
for her people—and another for our people.” 




















UMMER days have no ter- 
rors for dainty women who 
freely use Amolin, the highly 
antiseptic deodorant powder. 
It instantly neutralizes odors 
from perspiration and other 


causes. Doesn't retard perspi- 
ration; can't stain your gowns! 


Amolin 
the personal 


deodorant powder 


has many intimate uses and is won- 
derfully healing and soothing. It is a 
toilet necessity. 

Amolin is sold m dainty 2 and 4 o2. sifter top 
cans by drug and department stores. |f your 
store can't supply you, write us, giving its name 
and address. 


A sample of Amolin, together with a circular 
explaining _its many uses, will be sent free on 
request to Dept. F, 

The Amolin Company 
(Division of Lodi Corpyrationa, 


Lodi, N. J. 
























El-Rado 


The 
“ “Womanly” Way 
wWHi? To Remove Hair 


From the underarms, face, neck or limbs 
El-Rado is a sanitary lotion that simply 
washes the hair off by dissolving it. 
can wear chiffon sleeves without any 
dress shields after removing the hair with 
El-Rado. Entirely harmless. Ask for “El- 
Rado” hair remover at any toilet goods 
counter. Two sizes, 50c and $1.00. Money- 
back guarantee. 

Orders filled direct on receipt of stamps 
or coin if dealer cannot supply you. 


PILGRIM MPG. CO., Dept. S, 112 E. 19th St., N.Y. 


132 St. Paul West, Montres! 


Canadian Address: 


are “‘as « cloud belore the sun” hiding 
your brightness, your beauty Ra put 
gemove them? Don t delay. 


STILLMAN’S fs" 


Made especially to remove freckles 

Leaves the skin clear, smouth and with 
out ablemish. Prepared by specialists 
with years of experience. Money se- 
funded if not satistactory. We per jar, 
Write today fos particulars and tree booklet, 


**Wouldst Thou Be Fai 


Contains many beauty hiots,and 
des ribes a number of elegant 
preparations indispensable tothe 
toilet. Sold by all druggists, 
STILLMAN CREAM CO + 
Dept. 4 Avrora, UL 

































Try the new 
way~—the Sil. 
merine way 


and you Il never again use the ruinous heated iron, 
The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


Liquid Silmerine 


ppptied at night with a clean tooth brush. Ie 

nest her sticky nor greasy Perfectly harmless. 
rves also as a splendid dressing for the 
rections with bottle. At your druggist's. 











You Can Have 
Beautiful 


Eyebrows asd Lashes 


applying | ‘Leeh-Brow-ine’’ nightly. 
It nourtehes the eyebrows and lashes 
ing them long. thick and luxurtant, 


trectivenese Lasn- 









lood aod b heme ation 

yord puccesatily by thousands. fend boe 

we will mail Lash-Brow-ine’” acd 

ybell reed boukiet vrepeid ip piain cover 
tion Assured or Money 


Money Retunded. 
Maybell Laboratories, 4305-53 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 














DEAFNESS is MISERY 

Iknow because I wae Deaf and hb 1d Head. 
Neiee for over 30 years. My invisible 
pass tic Ear mes res my bear 
ae Head Noises, and willdo 


m, easy totakeout. Are “Unseen 
f ea. Writefor or Booklet and 
my gore o. PRES 

Suite 355 70 Sch Ave., 





N. Y.-City 


































the wall. 
made 
fasten on-the kettle and some are standard, 


juice has drained off, 


it requires very little storage room. 


insects may get into them, 
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Jelly-Making Hints 


HE selection of the fruit in jelly 

| making is very important; it should 
be just a little under-ripe, for such 

fruit contains more pectin than the 
mature or over-ripe fruits. The pectin is 
what makes the jelly harden and if the 
juice of the fruit ferments, as it is apt to 
in the over-ripe fruits, the pectin changes 
its form and the juice will no longer jelly 
Commercial pectin is sometimes used, but 
this is often hard to obtain. The sour 
fruits (such as currants, grapes and apples) 
contain more pectin. The strawberry can- 
not be made into good jelly because it is 
lacking in this very thing, and we also put 
currants and raspberries together when 


emaking jelly, for the raspberry lacks the 


pectin which the currant supplies. 

No water is needed with juicy fruits. 
After they have been washed, simply crush 
them in the kettle. Fora fruit like the apple, 
cover it with water or follow the rule, half 
as much water as fruit. Remove the stem 
and blow from the apple, but use the core 
and skin, as these will increase the flavor 
and greatly improve the color of the jelly. 

Cook the fruit 
slowly, stirring 
once in a while 
to obtain an even 
cooking. When 
the fruit has a 
transparent ap- 
pearance it is 
ready to strain 
The jelly bag 
must be of closely 
woven material, 
the U-shape is 





From the pulp that is left from apples 
or like fruits, delicious fruit-butters may 
be made. 

The general rule is equal parts of juice 
and sugar, but a little less sugar may be 
used if the fruit is very sweet. If you 
are making jelly in large quantities you 
will save time if you will heat the sugar 
in the oven. You must be very careful 
not to brown it. Shake the sugar into 
the boiling juice and do not stir after 
the sugar is dissolved. Boil gently and 
skim as often as necessary. Save this 
scum to use as sweetening in other things, 
such as puddings. 

The jellying point is hard for the in- 
experienced to determine. One test is to 
take a little jelly out on a cold plate and 
draw a path through it with the point of 
a spoon; if the path stays and the juice 
does not run together the jellying point 
is reached. Another test is to pour the 
boiling juice from the side of a clean hot 
spoon, held horizontally, if two drops of 
jelly-like consistency form and cling to 


the side of the spoon at the same 
time, the jelly is 
ready. 


When the jel- 
lying point has 
been reached, 
remove the ket- 
tle from the heat 
and allow the 
cooking to stop 
entirely before 
putting the jelly 
into the glasses. 
Then pour it 
into the 


best because of slowly 

its large mouth clean hot glasses, 
It may be sus which have 
pended any Convenient Holders for Jelly-Bags been set on a 
where in the cloth wrung out 
kitchen; many of hot water to 


housewives use a bird cage hook for this 
purpose because it lets the bag hang out from 
Very convenient holders are now 
for the jelly bags; some of them 
so that they may be used with any kettle. 
Do not squeeze the bag at first as this is 
apt to make the jelly cloudy. After the 
what is called second- 
grade jelly may be made from the juice 
that can be squeezed out. This jelly will 
be just as good in flavor, but not as clear 


F we were to study the history of food 
I preservation we would find that dry- 
oldest methods. It 
done by our grand- 
mothers and great grandmothers, and, to 
make a very contradictory statement, we 
take a step both backward and forward 
when we resort to dehydration 
Any worhan may add many fruits and 
vegetables to her store of foods by drying 
them on her own kitchen stove. It is often 
the most practical method of savine. for 
More- 
just a littke may be done at a 
time, every bit of food may be saved by 
the thrifty housewife, who could not stop 
each time to get ready all her things for 
canning 
Simple frames of wood may be made at 
home or by the local carpenter; the 
trays should be covered with wire screen 
Such frames may be used 


ing is one of the 
was successfully 


over, as 


ing 
in the house, or they can be 
used in sun-drying. Out-door 
drying was the first method 


used and it is still one of the 
easiest ways and quite the best 
for the country woman. The 
only danger in leaving the dry- 
ing products in the suh is that 
but 
you can avoid this by spread- 
ing netting over the frames. In 
sun drying, watch carefully for 


prevent their breaking. Leave a little 
room at the top for the paraffin. Always 
allow the jelly to get perfectly cold be- 
fore covering and then cover by pouring 
melted paraffin over the top. Be sure 
there are no bubbles in the paraffin. If 
bubbles are left in it they might break 
later and leave the jelly uncovered in that 
spot. This would mean certain loss of the 
jelly. Paraffin taken from last year’s 
glasses may be washed and re-used if kept 
free from dirt of all kinds 
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Mid-Summer Canning 


ROW what you can, and can what 
you grow,” is the slogan for the 
housewife of thic day of war 
gardens. 
To get the best results, can your veg- 
etables just as. soon as possible after 
gathering. This is the surest preventative 
of the flat souring of the product which 
troubles so many canners. 
Nearly all vegetables and some fruits 
must be blanched before canning. In 
olden days the “blanching” process was 
called par-boiling. It simply means put- 
ting the vegetable into boiling water for 
a required number of minutes. Then the 
vegetables are lifted out, drained, and 
plunged quickly into cold water; this 
process is known as cold dipping, it 
hardens the pulp, sets the color, and gives 
greater ease in handling the foods. 
The easiest way to blanch and cold 
dip is to have a piece of clean cheese- 
cloth large enough to 
easily enclose the 
amount to be blanch- 
ed. Place the vegeta- 
ble or fruit in the cen- 
ter, gather up the 
four corners of the 
cloth, twist them once 
or twice to hold it 
securely, and you 
have a very con- 
venient way to lift 
the material in and 
out of the water. The 
length of time to 
blanch each vegetable 
varies (see table 
below). 
After the vegeta- 

is blanched and 
cold dipped, follow 
the directions given 
for fruits in the June 
McCall's; fill the hot jars, packing tightly, 
put on the rubber, but instead of using 
hot syrup, fill the jar with boiling water, 
adding to the vegetable before pouring on 
the water 1 teaspoonful of salt to every 
quart. Leave % inch of space at the top 
of the jar to allow for the swelling of the 
product during the sterilizing. Remember 
to put up the bail but do not fasten the 
spring during the sterilizing. The length 
of time to sterilize varies with the vege- 
table canned (see table below). 


ble 


Easy Drying Methods 


Editor’s Note.—If you had trouble in canning or drying last year, write Mr«. Gua your 
exact experiences and she will help you to sure success this year. If you want new com- 
binations, write her what fruits or vegetables you have and she will give you new sugges- 
tions. Address her care of McCall’s Food Bureau, 236-250 West 37th St., New York City. 


by pinning cheese-cloth tightly over 
them 

Before drying be sure the foods are 
clean. Some foods, such as string beans, 
potatoes, apples, and peaches are more 
successfully dried if they are first blanched 
After blanching these, remove all the sur 
face moisture with clean cheese-cloth. 

The mistake often made in drying is to 
start with too hot an oven; this dries the 
outside of the product before the inside 


Oven Grates (at right) Covered with Cheese 
Cloth Ready for Drying 








the threatening shower and do 





not let the food stand out in 
the dew. Of course put the 
frames far from the roadway, 
so that no dust will reach them from the 
street. 

In house drying the frames may be 
hung from the ceiling over the stove. For 
those who do not wish to spend money in 
the purchase of any apparatus, just as 
satisfactory results may be obtained by 
using what is already in the home apd 
buying only a few yards of cheese-cloth 
The grates of your oven, bread and cake 
coolers, or a meat rack may be used 





is reached by the heat. If it is possible, 
have some kind of a thermometer, a 
cheap one will answer, as the tempera 
ture in drying never goes high enough 
to require a high register on the ther 
mometer—110 to 135 degrees is the best 
temperature. If you can have no ther- 
mometer, heat the oven until it feels 
warm to your hand. 

The material should be 
shredded, unless it is very 


sliced or 
small like 
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berries. If a large quantity is to be done 
at one time there are slicers and corers 
on the market that help very much in 
the preparation, but a sharp knife is all 
that is absolutely necessary. Spread the 
food out on the trays or racks in thin 
laye.s. The length of time they must 


be left is readily learned by a little ex- 
one good test is that when the 
firmly pressed there 
Apples, 


perience ; 
food is cut and 
should be no visible moisture. 


for example, should have a rubbery con- 
sistency, and green celery tops, etc., 
should feel dry, but not crisp. Do not 
think that the drying must be a con- 
stant process; when you need the oven 
for getting dinner or other cooking, take 
the food out and later return it when the 
oven is free. In this way just a few 
celery tops, a little parsley, or a half 
dozen pieces of fruit may be done at a 
time 





Cold Dipping or Blanching 


skins burst during the process. 
cially careful in the handling of green peas. 


clean and dry. 
enough for a meal in each bag and then 


table in the Home” 





The following table gives the periods 


for blanching and sterilizing required by the 
more common vegetables: 


Product Minutes Minutes for 
to be for sterilizing (at 


canned blanching 212 degrees) 
Tomatoes 1% 22 
Sweet Corn 5 120 
Field Corn 10 180 
Peas 5-10 180 
Carrots 5-10 90 
Stringless Beans 5-10 120 
Cauliflower 3 60 
Beets 5 90 
Lima Beans 5-10 180 
Spinach 15 120 
Asparagus 15 120 
Wild Dandelion 15 120 
Peaches 1-2 16 
Pears 1% 20 
Plums dave 16 
Berries (all kinds) see 16 
Cherries and Currants a 16 
Apples 1% 20 


A complete table for blanching and 
many other valuable suggestions for can- 
ning may be obtained 
by writing to the 
Department of 
Agriculture for their 
Farmers Bulletin 839, 
called “Home Can- 
ning by the One- 
Period Cold Pack 
Method” (see page 
40). 

In canning peas a 
hazy appearance 
sometimes comes in 
the liquid after they 
are canned and many 
think this an indica- 
tion of spoiling. It 
generally means that 
the product has not 
been carefully han- 
died in the blanch- 
ing or that the peas 
were so old that the 
So be espe- 


To keep the color in beets leave on the 


roots and about an inch of the top during 
the blanching. 
Young beets are best; can them whole. 


Scrape, not peel, the beet. 


Greens should, if possible, be blanched 
by steam in a regular steamer or one made 
so as to do the blanching above the water 


line. This saves much of the valuable 
mineral salts and volatile oils in the 
product. 


The dried fruits and vegetables may be 
stored in jars, in tin boxes, in paper bags; 
in fact, in anything which will keep them 
Many housewives put just 


store the bags in a large utensil 

It is safest to “condition” all the foods 

after you think they are dry. This means 
to pour them from one bag or box to 
another, once a day, for three or four 
days, after they are first dried. This 
enables you to notice any moisture that 
may be left in the dried food. Foods that 
show any trace of moisture should be re- 
turned to the drying tray for a short time. 
As in canning, one of the best sources of 
information in drying is the government 
bulletin called United States Farmers’ 
Bulletin 841, “Drying Fruits and Vege- 
(see page 40). 
Electric fans are often used in drying 
in homes where electricity is 
not expensive. The foods are 
spread on the dryer and fanned 
until completely dehydrated. 
They should be turned fre- 
quently as they lie on the dry- 
ing trays. 

The methods of cooking 
vegetables that have been dried 
are, of course, quite different 
from those used for fresh vege- 
tables. We must allow for the 
fact that the water which has 
been dried out of the food must 
be restored to it by soaking be- 
fore cooking. The length of 
time for soaking varies accord- 


ing to the length taken to dry the food. 
The time required for vegetables dried when 
old or tough or cut in large pieces will be 
accordingly longer. 
sufficient for soaking beets; they should not 
be soaked so long that the color is taken 
out. 
it should be left in a cool place so that it 
will not sour. 
cherries, and rhubarb should all be soaked 
over night. 


Two hours is usually 


Corn should be soaked over night; 


Potatoes, apples, squash, 


Sea ee hae 
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NEW PERFECTION 


_ OIL COQA STOVES 


WHILE DINNER IS COOKING 


If you use a New Perfection Oil Cook Stove and Kerosene Water Heater you will 
have hours with your flowers which you otherwise would have to spend fussing over 
the coal range at meal times. 

Picture, in your kitchen, a New Perfection Oil Cook Stove and, close by, a New 
Perfection Kerosene Water Heater. No fires to build—no ashes—no dirt—no 
disagreeable odor. Instead, you can enjoy complete kitchen comfort and gas stove 
convenience with kerosene oil—and help save coal. 

The U. S. Fuel Administration authorizes us to say that it considers the 


use of oil cook stoves and oil heaters at this time a very important 
help in the necessary conservation of coal for war purposes 























Made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Co., Lid., Ontario 





Sarnia, 


























The Long Blue Chimney Burner gives The New Perfection Kerosene Water Heater / 
intense heat—flame stays where you set it, like prov ides plenty of steaming hot water the year // 
gas. When operated at highest flame, it is the round for kitchen, laundry and bath. f 
cleanest, fastest-cooking oil burner made, New Perfection Ovens bake to perfection || 
—~—- All New Perfection burners are made of brass— because of correct heat circulation. Have | | 
give satisfactory service for years. glass doors. Fit any stove. ee 
Buy your New Perfection Oil Cook Stove, Oven and Water Heater at any good hardware 4 . 
or housefurnishing store, or write us for New Perfection booklet. «a i 
= THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY Me Lng Ble Coneney 
a 7322 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio ae ig 
om: 


SAVE THE NATION'S COAL 
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More Than 
Ever, the Gift 
for the American Bride— 


“Wear-Ever’ 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


To give “Wear-Ever’” is 
to perform a patriotic 
. “ 
service, because “Wear- 
Ever” will help American 

















brides to help the great 
cause. 
“Wear-Ever” saves food 


Heat does not collect in one spot — it 
cooks quickly and thoroughly from all 
sides at once, with little danger of burn- 
ing and loss from shrinkage of food. 


“Wear-Ever” saves fats 


You can make griddle cakes without 
frease on the “Wear-Ever” Griddle; 
muffins without greasing “Wear-Ever” 
Muffin Pans: bread without greasing 
“Wear-Ever” Bread Pans; pot roast 
without grease or even water in the 
“Wear-Ever” Windsor Kettle. 


“Wear-Ever” saves fuel 


“Wear-Ever” utensils take the heat so 
quickly and retain it so long that they re- 
quire less heat than ordinary utensils. 
Turn flame to usual height until food 
starts to boil. Then reduce the fame one- 
third to one-half. Uf using a coal stove, 
close the draft. Save that shovel of coal! 








Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
New Kensington, Pa. 


Cooking Utensit Co ree. 20, 


Ls t P. ft 
ew Ken: » Pan, if you 
orthern loonie wm co. itd, = 
* Wear - 
to b 


l-qt Ever" Stewpan 
« refunded if not 


at 
satiafactory. Offer good until Aug. 20, 1918, only. 


Name 


Address 








Will protect your Home 


Black Flag is the best detense against the hordes of bags 
and insects which come with every spring and summer. 
Bags do not eat it, They breathe it and die 
A little Black Flag, which is absolutely harmless to 
bumans and animals, scattered where bugs or insects are 
found means a quick death for the invaders, Destroys 
ants, roaches, water bugs, bed bugs, moths, fleas, mos 
house flies, chicken lice, etc. Also destroys in- 
sects which ravage plants and flowers. 


BLACK FLAG, Baltimore, Md. 
For sale everywhere in 10c, 25c, 50c sizes 








BIG SAVING ON FUEL WITH MY 














‘ef Fireless Cooker 


7 Be sure to get my special low factory 
















price. Saving in fuel is now every 
‘\ woman's duty and my Rapid saves 
two-thirds fuel cost. Saves on food. 
Better living. 
30 Days’ Trial Free 
Test my Rapidthoroughly. Money 
back if not satisfactory. Alu- 
minum-lined throughout. Full 
set of aluminum utensils. Ask 
for free book of recipes. 


William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 21 ,Detroit, Mich. 











Ice boxes and refrigerators need frequent 
cleansing—need to be kept always in a sweet, 
Gold Dust does this to the | 
very best advantage, because it so thoroughly 
One housekeeper says 
she always uses Gold Dust for this purpose, 
cleanses, 


sanitary condition. 
dissolves the grease 


because Gold Dust so completely 
rinses so easily 


in nooks and corners. Adt 


no danger of “soap left behind’ 





Mudge Patent Canner 


Fully ripe fruite easily canned 
keeping natural form, color am 
flavor Quicker and cheaper than 
reserving euger nnecessar 
fegetables also quickly canned. 
dorsed by 
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For Your Ice Box or Refrigerator | 
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THE MSCALL FOOD BUREAU eekes. 


What to havé to eat and how to cook it 




















Victory Breads and Summer Sandwiches 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


Approved by the United States Food Administration 


HE delicious and nutritious victory 
breads which we are now using, bring 
the sandwich more often to the front 
in our food preparation and menu- 
making. The bread supplies the carbohy- 
drates and the filling gives-the protein de- 
sired; so the sandwich varies in its useful- 
ness, from the dainty accompaniment of 
afternoon teas to the “whole meal” kind. 

Bread a day old is much better for 
sandwiches than fresh bread; this is par- 
ticularly true-of our victory breads, which 
have a tendency to crumble if they are ctit 
fresh. If you cut off the crusts in making 
the sandwich, save every crumb to use in 
scalloped dishes;and puddings. If the sand- 
wich is to be ‘made in a fancy form it 
should be shaped before filling so as to save 
the filling. 

If many sandwiches are cut at a time, 
the slices should be kept in a large bowl 
and covered with a damp cloth to prevent 
the slices curling before they are filled 
When they are finished they should always 
be kept in this manner until they are served. 
Treated in this way, they can be made in 
the morning for serving in the afternoon or 
kept over night if they are left over. Do 
not let the damp cloth touch the bread. 

Sandwiches for picnics, train lunches, 
and automobile trips should be wrapped in 
twos or threes in waxed paper. They keep 
fresh better this way and they are more 
easily and daintily served at the picnic. 

The butter for sandwiches should always 
be creamed before spreading to make it go 
farther and spread more easily. All filling 
should be moist enough to spread easily 
but not moist so as to soak the bread 
Meat sandwiches should have the filling 
chopped, or shaved or cut in very thin 
slices. Fish should be flaked. Both must 
be well seasoned 

Very attractive sandwiches can be made 
by using bread of two kinds, such as white 
cornmeal and bran, or barley and whole 
wheat, or oaten and brown bread. This 
variation is easily managed by combining 
different kinds of victory breads. 

For sandwiches for an afternoon tea or 
reception, the bread should be sliced as 
thinly as possible, and cut in fancy shapes. 
For lunches, the bread may be cut one- 
fourth inch thick. When the sandwiches 
are served they may be piled one above the 
other to keep from drying. A garnish of 
water-cress is particularly appetizing. 





Checkerboard Sandwiches of Dark 
and Light Breads 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FILLINGS 


beans mashed and mixed with salac 


Baked 
dressing 

Flaked salmon with chonoped cucumber 
carefully), seasonings ard salad dressing 


(drained 


Chopped peanuts with jelly or banana pulp 
scraped. One banana to 4 cupful of peanuts 
Minced celery, chopped pineapple, seasonings 


and cooked dressing 
Cooked fig paste and marshmallows. Melt the 
marshma!'ows in a double boiler and combine with 
the fig paste 
Prune or apricot pulp, lemon juice, and chopped 
nuts or raisins. 

Preserved ginger, chopped nuts, lemon juice and 
syrup from the ginger to moisten 
Orange marmalade or jellies 

Hard-cooked eggs chop fine, seasoned with 
salt, pepper and a speck of mustard, oil and vine 
gar pm finely-minced green or red pepper 

Mayonnaise with lettuce, watercress or other 
salad plant, or finely-chon ed olives (well seasoned ) 

Cream cheese seasoned vith finely chopped nuts 


Two sets of recipes for bread are given 
The first set for Quick Breads is furnished 
and especially recommended by the Food 


Administration, since they are entirely 
wheatless. It is imperative that we save 
wheat before our next harvest. The recipes 


for yeast breads are given for those house- 
wives who feel they have best results with 


Editor’s Foreword.—Mrs. Gunn will 
gladly send directions for cutting 
checkerboard and ribbon sandwiches. 
If you want recipes for any wheat sub- 
stitutes not given here, or if you are in 
need of help in any cooking or menv- 
making problem, Mrs. Gunn will help 
you. Address her in care of McCall's 
Magazine, 236-250 West 37th Street, 
New York City. Enclose a stamped 
addressed envelope for reply. 


WHEATLESS QUICK BREAD RECIPES 
RICE FLOUR AND BARLEY BREAD 

1 cupful milk 6 

+ tablespoonfuls fat 

4 tablespoonfuls syrup 

2 eggs 


teaspoonfuls baking- 
powder 

1 teaspoonful salt 

1 cupful rice flour 

2 cupfuls barley flour 


Nuts or raisins if desired 


Add to the milk the melted fat, syrup 
and slightly beaten eggs. Mix the dry in- 
gredients together and combine with the 
liquid ingredients. Bake as a loaf in a 
moderately hot oven for one hour or until 
thoroughly baked. 


CORN FLOUR AND BUCKWHEAT BREAD 


1 cupful milk 6 teaspoonfuls 
4 tablespoonfuls fat gunibe 
4 tablespoonfuls syrup 1 teaspoonful salt 
2 eggs 1 1/3 cupfuls corn flour 
1 cupful buckwheat 
Nuts or raisins if desired 


baking- 


Add to the milk the melted fat, syrup 
and slightly beaten eggs. Mix the dry in- 
gredients together and combine with liquid 
ingredients. Bake as a loaf in a moderately 
hot oven for one hour or until thoroughly 
baked. 


BARLEY AND OAT BREAD 
1 cupful milk 1 teaspoonful salt 
4 tablespoonfuls fat 2 cupfuls barley flour 
4 tablespoonfuls syrup 1 cupful ground rolled 
2 eggs oats 
6 teaspoonfuls baking 


powder 
Nuts or raisins if desired 


Add to the milk the melted fat, syrup 
and slightly beaten eggs. Mix the dry in- 
gredients together and combine with liquid 
ingredients. Bake as a loaf in a moderately 
hot oven for one hour or until thoroughly 
baked. 








Bread Sandwiches of Various 
Water-cress Garnish is Refresh- 
Nuts Give a Different Look 


Victory 
Shapes. 
ing. 


CORN AND OAT BREAD 
$4 cupful milk 1 teaspoonful salt 
4 tablespoonfuls fat 1 1/3 cupfuls corn flour 
4 tablespoonfuls syruo 1 cupful ground rolled 
2 eggs oats 
6 teaspoonfuls 
poate 


baking 


Nuts or raisins if desired 


Add to the milk, the melted fat, syrup 
and slightly beaten eggs. Mix the dry in- 
gredients together and combine with the 
liquid ingredients. Bake as a loaf in a 
moderately hot oven for one hour or until 
thoroughly baked. 


YEAST BREAD RECIPES 


Unless the recipe gives specific directions, 
the following general procedure is to be 
used for all the yeast breads: Pour the 


liquid hot over the salt, sweetening, and 
fat; if milk is ‘used, have it scalded. Cool 
to lukewarm; then add yeast softened in 
the water given in recipe. Add flours 
gradually and stir well. Knead about 10 
minutes; then let bread rise until double in 
bulk. Shape into a loaf and let rise until 
double in bulk again. Bake in moderate 
oven for an hour or more. 


BARLEY BREAD 


1 teaspoonful salt 


1 cupful milk 
4 cupfuls whole wheat 


1 cupful water 


1 yeast cake or less flour 
2 tablespoonfuls mo 2 cupfuls barley flour 
lasses 
BRAN BREAD 
1% cupfuls potato water 2  tablespoonfuls mo- 
1 cake yeast or less, asses 


softened in 2 table- 2 cupfuls bran 
spoonfuls warm 3 cupfuls white flour 
water 1 tablespoonful melted 

1% teaspoonfuls salt fat 

2 cupfuls white flour 2 tablespoonfuls sugar 


Make a sponge of the ingredients in the 
first column; set to rise in a warm place. 
When light, add the ingredients of the sec- 
ond column. Knead and let rise until 
double in bulk. Form into loaves and let 
rise until again double in bulk. 


CORNMEAL BREAD 

1% teaspoonful salt 

1% cupful water 

1 cake of yeast softened 
in 2. tablespoonfuls 
lukewarm water 


1 cupful cornmeal 

2 cupfuls flour 

1 tablespoonful fat 

1 tablgpoonful corn 
syrup 6r- molasses 


Pour the water cold over the cornmeal 
and then cook 15 minutes. Add the fat 
and sweetening; cool; add the yeast. Pro- 
ceed as for other bread. 


COOKED OATMEAL BREAD 
thick cooked 1 tablespoonful corn 
syrup or molasses 
1 yeast cake softened in 
4% cupful lukewarm 

water 


1 cupful 

oatmeal 
2 1/3 cupfuls flour 
1 tablespoonful fat 
1 teaspoonful salt 


Add the salt, fat, and sweetening to the 
warm cooked oatmeal. Cool the mixture 
until it is just lukewarm. Then add yeast 
softened in water and proceed according to 
general directions 


POTATO BREAD 
1% cupful potatoes 2% cupfuls flour 
mashed 1 yeast cake softened 
1% teaspoonful salt in 4% cupful luke 
1 tablespoonful sugar warm water 
1 tablespoonful fat 





Ribbon Sandwiches of Dark and 
Light Breads 


Boil, drain, and mash the potatoes. Add 
the salt, sweetening and fat while hot; cool 
to lukewarm, add the softened yeast and 
1% cupfuls flour. Let rise:to double its 
bulk and add the rest of flour. Knead, 
form into loaves and let it double in bulk 
before baking. You can add more flour if 
you find it necessary when you are knead- 
ing this mixture. 


BUCKWHEAT BREAD 


1 cupful buckwheat 1 cupful milk, or % 

2 cupfuls flour cupful milk and % 

1 tablespoonful fat cupful water 

1 tablespoonful sugar 1 yeast cake softened 
in 2  tablespoonfuls 


lukewarm water 


ROLLED OATS 


34 cupfuls rolled oats 34 cupful boiling water 
2% cupfuls flour 1 cake yeast softened in 
1 teaspoonful salt 2 tablespoonfuls luke- 
1 tablespoonful fat warm water 


Scald the rolled oats with the boiling 
water. Add the salt, fat and sweetening 
while hot. Cool the mixture until it is just 
lukewarm, and then add the yeast softened 
in the lukewarm water. Proceed, adding 
the flours, etc:, as in other breads. 
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It Saves 
Fuel and 
Ice 


will give the housewife more help 

in the conservation of foods and 

fuel than the fireless-cooker. The 
best ones now on the market will bake 
and roast as well as boil and steam, but 
even the less expensive ones and those 
made at home will do much toward sav- 
ing fuel, time, and work. A very simple 
one can be made with a fifty-pound lard 
can, a granite bucket with a tight fitting 
cover and hay enough to fill the can and 
stuff a cushion for the top. If one is a 
good carpenter, a box can be fitted up so 
that a soapstone may be used when 
needed. The home- 
made ones should 
be thoroughly 
sunned each time 
they are used. The 
manufactured ones 
should also be left 
open after the food 
is removed. 

The cheaper cuts 
of meat are made 
into well-flavored, 
nutritious dishes in 
the cooker; old 
fowls become ten- 
der when cooked in 
this slow way. As- 
paragus, beets and 
all vegetables not 
requiring an open 
pan for cooking can 
be cooked in a 
cooker. Cakes and 
yeast breads re- 
quire but little 
longer to bake than 
when in an oven. 

Freezing is done 
in the cooker with 
less ice than in the 
regular freezer. If 


six is no modern invention that 
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a dessert be chosen 

which does not need 

the dasher of a freezer it can be poured 
into a mold and packed with ice and salt 
in one compartment of the cooker and 
left until frozen. This can be done while 
the other compartments are being used 
for cooking. 

One of the difficulties is that of heat- 
ing the stones to the right tempera- 
ture. The directions given with the cooker 
may call for a stone heated ten or fifteen 
minutes, but a stone heated ten minutes 
over a gas flame may be twice as hot as 
one heated the same length of time over 
a coal or wood fire. This is a very sim- 
ple way to test the heat of the stones: 
While the stone is heating, place on top 
of it a small piece of white paper; when 
this turns to cream color, the stone is hot 
enough for simmering; a little deeper 
shade will show it is ready for boiling. 
When the paper becomes a golden brown, 
the stove is ready for roasting; for bak- 
ing the paper must be very dark. 








MEAT BIRDS 
1% pounds thick lean 2 bay leaves 
steak Salt and pepper to 
1 cupful bread crumbs taste 
1 slice salt pork legg 
chopped fine 2 tablespoonfuls 
2 tablespoonfuls sweet mil 
chopped onion 
Cut the steak into pieces about 4 


inches square. Make a dressing of the 
other ingredients and spread over the 
pieces of steak. Roll up and tie with 
thread or twine. Sprinkle each with salt 
and pepper, roll in flour and brown in 
hot drippings. Heat 1% cupfuls milk in 
cooker utensil and place the birds in it. 
Put into cooker on a stone heated for 
simmering; cover with another hot stone, 
and bake about 2 hours. 


CHICKEN GOULASH 


1 chicken 6 onions 
6 large tomatoes 1 green pepper 
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Salt and pepper to taste 


Boil the chicken in the fireless-cooker 
until quite tender. When cool, remove 
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Smothered Chicken (above), Fireless- 
Cooker Asparagus, Chocolate Cake, half 


Meat Birds 


Use Your age 


It Frees You 
for Other 
Work 


By Margaret B. Foulks 


Approved by the United States Food Administration 


bones and cut the meat into small bits. 
Put this back into the liquor, add the peeled 
tomatoes, onions, chopped green peppers 
and seasoning. Heat to boiling tempera- 
ture over a flame. Remove to cooker and 
boil for 2 hours, using one hot stone. 


FRICASSEED FOWL 

Wash the fowl and cut into pieces for 
serving, rub well with vinegar, then salt 
and pepper. Roll each piece in flour and 


sauté in hot drippings in cooker utensil 
When brown, pour over it a cupful of 
boiling water; cover quickly and remove 
to cooker. 


Cook for about 4 hours with 
one stone, heated for 
simmering. 


SMOTHERED 
CHICKEN 

Split a two-and- 
a-half-pound 
chicken through the 
back; wash and 
season with salt and 
pepper. Sprinkle 
with flour and 
brown in hot drip- 
pings, using cooker 
utensil. When 
brown, pourin 
about % cupful 
hot water and cover 
quickly with a hot 
stone. Place in 
cooker over another 
hot stone and cook 
1% hours. 


BAKED PEACHES 

Select firm ripe 
cling-stone peaghes 
and wash. Put in 
cooker utensil and 
cover with 
water. Stick one 
whole clove in 
each and cover the 
top of each with brown sugar. A small 
piece of butter on each one will add to the 
flavor. Heat to boiling temperature; 
place in cooker with a hot stone above 
and below. Bake about 2 hours. 


FROZEN CUSTARD 


1 quart sweet milk Salt and flavoring to 
4 eggs taste 
% cupful sugar 


Beat the yolks of the eggs and sugar, 
pour into the scalded milk. Cook in 
double boiler until it coats the spoon 
When cooled, add flavoring and stiffly 
beaten whites of eggs. Pour into a tightly 
covered bucket or tin and pack in large 
utensil of fireless-cooker; cover closely 
and place in cooker. In about one hour 
open and cut down from the sides, then 
cover and let remain until frozen hard. 


CHOCOLATE CAKE 


1/3 cupful butter or 3 teas fuls baking- 
butter-substitute powder 

1 cupful sugar A few drops of vanilla 
eggs 1 cupful whole wheat 

% cupful milk flour 


2 bitte. o- % 

= tter choc cupful potato flour 

Cream butter and sugar; add beaten 
yolks and beat until very light. Melt 
chocolate in the sweet milk in double 
boiler and add to first mixture, alternat- 
ing with the sifted flours and baking- 
powder. Fold in stiffly beaten whites, 
add flavoring and pour into well-greased 
tins. This cake may also be baked in a 
loaf with two hot stones or in shallow 
tins with three stones. 


FIRELESS-COOKER ASPARAGUS 

Wash and trim the asparagus and 
place carefully in a fireless-cooker uten- 
sil; pour over it a little hot water, 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt and 1 of sugar. Cover 
closely and let heat to boiling tempera- 
ture; place in cooker with one hot stone 
Cook one hour; drain. Season with 2 
tablespoonfuls melted butter, 1 teaspoon- 
ful paprika and a little salt. Serve hot. 

















Like Airy 
Nut Meats 


Whole Grains Puffed to Bubbles 


‘Don’t serve 


Boys 


eat like peanuts when at play. 

Home-made fudge is light and nut-like with 
Ice cream is five-fold better 
with Corn Puffs scattered on it. 

And Puffed Grains add to berry 
crust adds to a shortcake. 


No July Day Without Them 


Let every summer day bring children some Puffed 
To children they are food confec- 


Puffed Rice mixed in. 


Grain delight. 
tions. 


They are simply grain foods steam exploded— 
puffed to eight times former size. 
blasted, so they easily digest. 
in them a fascinating flavor. 


Days should start and end with some Puftfed 


Grain in milk. 
place of sweetmeats. 


Why serve a less-liked cereal food when every- 
one prefers these toasted bubble grains? 





With Berries 
Serve with cream and sugar, or mix 
with your morning fruit 





Grain Bubbles 


Float in every bowl of milk. 


No other grain food has such flavor, 
or so easily digests. 


Puffed Grains 
They are all-day joys in summer. 


like them crisped and lightly buttered, to 


To parents they are ideal scientific foods. 


Between times they 


just at mealtime. 


dishes what 


Every food cell is 
A fearful heat creates 


will take the 








Puffed 


Rice 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Corn Puffs 


Each 15c 


Except in Far West 
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American Prisoners in Germany 


NLY those who have read the names of their 

own men under the awful word “missing” 

can appreciate to the full the work of the 
American Red Cross Bureau of Communication. If 
the Red Cross searchers find that the man has not 
been killed, but is a prisoner in the hands of the 
enemy, his family is notified of the name of his 
prison camp as soon as possible. Letters may be 
sent to him if these directions are followed: The 
address should give ‘he name of the man, his number 
and rank (if any), his regimert and company, and 
the German prison camp in which he is held. On 
the upper right-hand corner must appear the words 
“American Prisoner of War Mail, Post Free.” On 
the lower left-hand corner must appear the words 
“via New York.” These letters should then be mailed 
in the usual way. In New York they are turned 
over to the National Censorship Board. Each letter 
should be written on one side only of not more than 
two sheets ot paper. No mention should be made 
of the war or any governmental matters. Money 
may be sent to prisoners only through the Bureau 
of American Prisoners’ Ke.icf, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. Checks, dratis or postal orders 
drawn to the order of the American Red Cross and 
sent to this bureau will be forwarded weekly through 
the International Red Cross. 

The American Red Cross sends two ten-pound 
parcels of food per week from Berne, Switzerland, 
to the American prisoners, enough to keep the 
prisoners in good health; these parcels also contain 
tobacco and soap. Relatives of prisoners wanting 
to send packages should consult a United States post- 
master concerning the Post Office 


The Last Quarter of an Hour 


HE conqueror is the one who is able to believe, 
for a quarter of an hour longer than his adver- 
sary, that he is not conquered.” So spoke 

Clemenceau to the French Chamber of Deputies. 

Then victory means the ability to hang on just 

a little longer, the refusal to get out of breath in 
the last lap of the hard race. When it seems 
impossible to stay in the trench another day, when 
it seems to us as if we couldn't spare another dollar 
to a loan or war relief, when it seems as if we 
couldn't endure the separation from the man at the 
front another minute, let us remember the words of 
the great Frenchman and let us hang on. This very 
quarter of an hour may be the decisive one; who 
knows? And if our faith in our men is genuine, we 
will continue to endure so that the last glorious quar- 
ter of an hour shall be ours and tceirs. 


Is the Cost of Living High? 


FTER all, “high” cost is a comparative term. Our 
interpretation of it may be slightly altered if 
we consider these prices given in a recent letter 

from Malines, Belgium, to the Belgian High Com- 
mission of the United States: butter, $4.40 for 2.2 
pounds; meat, $2.80; bacon, $4.20; eggs, 22 cents 
apiece; coal, $30.00 per 100 kilos; a pair of socks, 
$4.00; a small spool of thread, $1.10; a bag of 
potatoes, $25.00. In comparing Belgian prices with 
our own we should take into consideration the great 
scarcity of money in Belgium and the proportionate 
abundance of it here. Is the cost of living high? 


For Other’s Sake 


F the war should take from you the life of the 
boy, the man you sent out in new khaki, will you 
fortify yourself against expressions of grief for 

the sake of the neighbor whose boy, whose man is 
still somewhere in France? It is well that you think 
of this, not because you should expect that he will 
not return (the chances are eight out of ten that he 
will), but because the time has come when some of us 
American women are being put to the great test, and 
we must steel ourselves so that we will not give way. 

The Daughters cf the American Revolution have 
suggested the use of a sleeve band of black with a 
gray star for every man lost in the service, instead 
of the conventional mourning. We believe the sug- 
gestion is good, “for other’s sake.” Doesn't the 
wearing of mourning heighten grief in the wearer? 
Doesn't it keep our sorrow before the minds of all 
who see us in our modern sack cloth and ashes? 
Wouldn't it be braver to give up any slight protec- 
tion it may be to us and bear our grief gallantly, as 
the one for whom we mourn would have us do? Every 
mother will find solace in this letter to his mother 
written by Alan Seegar, a noble young American, 
who gave his life to the cause one year ago: 

“You must not be anxious about my not coming 
back * * * But if I should not, you must be proud, 
like a Spartan mother, and feel that it is your con- 
tribution to the triumph of the cause whose right- 
eousness you feel so keenly * * * If so large a part 
should fall to your share, you would be in so far 
superior to other women and should be correspond- 
ingly proud. There would be nothing to regret, for 
I could not kave done otherwise than what I did and 
. 1 think I could not have done bet- 
‘ter. Death is nothing terrible after 








Department's special rules for such = == 
parcel-post packages, or may ad- 
dress War Service Editor, McCall's 
Magazine, 236-250 West 37th 
Street, New York City. 


This is Your Business ! 
HILD WELFARE a war 
measure seems at first absurd 
to mothers who protest that 


they don’t need the war to teach THis bulletin from the United States prove very valuable in making new and 
them how precious their babies are Department of Agriculture points tempting dishes. 
Yet 300,000 children under five die out that without previous experience 


annually in the United States, more 
than half from preventable causes. 
To save 100,000 (that is, one in 
three) this year means that each of 
us must understand these 
and correct them in his community 
This, in brief, is the meaning of the 
“Children’s Year” plan made by the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council 
of National Defense and the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau. 

How many mothers with young | 
children in your town are 
out to work? This is your busi- 
ness, and my business and the 
whole town’s business. It is a mat- 


causes ' 
vegetables. 


gong let is 
housewife 





Home Canning by the Cold 
Pack Method 


and with the utensils found in every 
home, any one should be able to can 
food satisfactorily. 
process is minutely described and illus- 
trated and recipes are furnished for can- 
ning most of the common fruits and 
A time-table for scalding, 
blanching and sterilizing is given. 


Drying Fruitsand Vegetables nut 


OTH town and country 

will want this booklet issued by the 
Department of Agriculture 
profusely 
in the cities, drying offers 
special advantages since she may take 
advantage of low summer prices to dry 
an easily stored stock for winter. 


Uncle Sam’s 


Correspondence Course 


using perishable foods in such a manner 
that staples are not needed. 
the coming summer this booklet will 


Every step in the 


planning meals. 


breads. 
housewives 
The book- 


illustrated To the 


preserving and_ jelly 





War Economy in Food 


HE United States Food Administra- 

tion has issued a booklet with sug- 
gestions and recipes for substitutes in 
The housewife will get 
valuable suggestions for both the long 
and short process in making oatmeal, 
cornmeal, potato, rye, barley and pea- 
Recipes for quick breads, 
meat - extenders and meat - substitutes, 
fat- and sugar-savers are also treated. 


Home Canning in the South 


HE Department of Agriculture has 
issued a booklet on home canning, 
making in the 
Southern canning clubs of the depart- 


all. It may mean something even 
more wonderful than life. It can- 
not possibly mean anything worse 
to the good soldier. So do not be 
unhappy, but no matter what hap- 
pens, walk with your head high and 
glory in your large share of what- 
ever credit the world may give me.” 


During 


War Savings Societies 


Ax group of people who work 
together, eat together, or get to- 

gether in class, club, or society 
can help*back up” our soldiers by join- 
ing or forming a War Savings Soci- 
ety. Each member signs a patriotic 
agreement to support the Govern- 
ment in two ways: (1) by doing his 
buying thoughtfully, (2) by loaning 
his savings to the Government. For 
full information, address National 
War Savings Committee, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A Government Need 


HE United States Government 
is in urgent need of thousands 
stenographers and 


ter of record that many more chil ment. The of type- 
cren of working mothers die every Home- hooklet is writers. All who pass examinations 
year than among those whose Made Fruit written solely for the offices at Washington, D. C., 
mothers do not go out to work e : The McCall Washington Bureau, for Southern are assured of certification for 
Is there a public health nurse or Butters 4035 New Hampshire Avenue, dist ribution, appointment. Women are espe- 

a infant ‘velare sation in your | 15s aun beck. | cae aee soaSinc bang See | Sates: | SoWy wed to umderiske the 
neighborhood? If there is it means ee ; , Pete Me york ’ ’ - 
did aetat ea nee = caf a let the Gov- free edition lasts, any of these atmospheric pou Those who have not the re 
” , ——e ernment offers booklets, except “Songs of the condition in quired training are encouraged to 











undergo instruction at once. Ex- 


pectant mother in the community a number of Soldiers and Sailors,” which is 10 that section. 

can come to the nurse for advice tested recipes. cents. When the free edition is ex- aminations for the Departmental 
A visiting nurse will hunt them up The booklet hausted, it will purchase booklets The Service, for both men and women. 
if they are too shy or busv to come describes the from the Government at the cost Soldier’s are held every Thursday, in 450 of 
Long before the baby is born, poorer necessary price (8 cents each). Always en- the principal cities of the United 
mothers can learn the simple rules cymes; 5. close & 3-cent stamp to cover part Song Book States. The entrance salary ranges 
and restrictions which wealthier At ahd . of the bureau's expenses. EALIZING from $1,000 to $1,200 a year. Ad- 
women receive from high - priced reagent a oe vancement of capable employees to 
specialists. They can be assured of have good singing is an high salaries is reasonably rapid. Ap- 


proper treatment during confine- 
ment and taught to care for the 
little one when left with the whole 
responsibility of the newborn 
What special measures have 
been taken by your community to 
insure an abundant supply of pure 


milk? Milk is a vital necessity for 
babies, nursing mothers and the Foods,” 
sick. There is no substitute for it 








grades of fruits for butters, grades not 
| suitable for 
| and thus conserve foods often wasted. 


Conservers of Staple Foods 


HE States Relations Service in their 
“Fresh Fruits 
tables as Conservers of Other Staple 
furnish a number of recipes 


booklet, 


important 


canning may be utilized 


The booklet contains 


and Vege- and has a khaki-colored 


factor in keeping up the 
spirits of an army, the Committee on 
Training Camp Activities has prepared 
“Songs of the Soldiers and Sailors.” 
the words of 
nearly 100 popular and patriotic songs 
It is of a size to fit the soldier’s pocket 
linen cover. 
Our Washington Bureau will purchase 
you a copy on receipt of 10 cents. 


licants must be at least eighteen 
years old. For information and ap- 
plication blanks, address United 
States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., or the Secretary 
of the United States Civil Service 
Board of Examiners at Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Seattle, or San 
Francisco. 











What has your town done about it? 
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Waist 6423 
Sizes 34-44 


CHARMING 
SUMMER MODES = 





Waist 6419 





































portant. The separate waists one wears with the sports 

skirts must be so carefully selected. The blouse without 

a collar is the best to wear with the sleeveless overblouse, 
and the one illustrated at the foot of the page with its tiny 
tucks is daintily attractive. Then there are designs for the 
indispensable tub silk blouse with smart little vests and un- 
usual collars and cuffs. The waist at the upper right has 
quite an unusual feature in the straps in one with the collar 
and the pockets that are applied 

Dresses of gingham and voile, organdie or mull have nar- 
row skirts with tunics, drapery or ruffles, perhaps, to break 
the monotony of the straight silhouette. Sometimes the hem 
is quite wide, from six to eighteen inches, and these very 
wide hems do away with the necessity of wearing more than 
one petticoat 

One of the most fascinating of the summer modes is that 
of the cape. These graceful wraps are being made in al! the 
many different kinds of materials for various occasions 
There is the silk or satin wrap with a wonderful lining to 
Dress 8405 wear with the afternoon or evening dress; there is the more 
Sizes 34-44 sober-minded cape of serge or gabardine to wear with the 
foulard dress; and last, but by no means least, the sports 
cape to wear with a sports skirt or a bathing 
suit, as you please! Then, too, they are all 
lengths, from the short little coatee to the 
voluminous affair with its big collar crossing 
in the front, illustrated here 

The trimmings this year are many and 
varied. One may have tucks and more tucks, 
tiny ruffles and flutings, pipings of contrasting 
material and color and embroidery, beading 
and braiding! Flat china beads in wonderful 
shades can be made into charming girdles, and 
all the other varieties are found on every type 
of costume 


|’ is the details of the summer wardrobe that are so im- 
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if Cape 8421 


J One size 





Blouse 840! Waist 8427 
Sizes 34-46 Sizes 34-44 











For other views and descriptions of these models, see page 50 
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The Newest Skirts Have Drapery, Ruffles, or Tunics 


No. 8427, Lapres’ Waist; to be 
slipped on over the head. Pat- 
tern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust (20 
cents) —Size 36 requires 134 
yards of 40-inch. 


No. 8409, Lapres’ Dress; 
with or without vest, two 
piece draped skirt, 40-inch 
tength Pattern in 7 
sizes, 34 to 46 bust (20 
cents Size 36 requires 4 
yards of 38-inch voile, and 
1'@ yards of 36-inch white 
for collar, belt and cuffs 
Width, lower edge, 154 
yards 











No. 8433, Lapres’ Two- or 
Turee-Prece Skirt; 40-inch 
length. Pattern in 7 sizes, 22 to 
34 waist (20 cents).—Size 26 re- 
quires, two-piece skirt, 22 yards 
of 40-inch. Width, lower edge, 
154g yards. 























Dress 8409 Dress 8199 
Sizes 34-46 Sizes 34-44 















Dress 8159 
4-44 


wisfor Design N 









Waist 8085 
Sizes 34-44 
Skirt 8403 


Sizes 22-34 









Waist 8427 
Sizes 34-44 
Skirt 8433 
























No. 8431, Lapres’ Dr 











( \ A leeves attached to jacket oy 
| \ @ or underwaist; two-piece : 
' " skirt, gathered or shirred os 
| ' I straight lower edge; instep . 
a 't length. Pattern in 6 sizes, 4“ 
7 ¥ 34 to 44 bust (20 cents ti 
[ Size 36 requires 33¢ yards SS Sy | 
\ of 40-inch satin, and - 
ird of 36-inch for collar 
{' | ; vestec and cuffs Width 
: a yards. Transfer Design 
% N 883 (15 cents 
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Dress 8429 
Sizes 34-44 |} 
| Dress 843 i | | Dress 8394 | 
Size 4.44 n . , a eed Sizes 34-44 a. i 
8409 Transfer Design No. 883 8433 For other descriptions, see page 50 8403 Transfer Design No. 901 8431 
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Designs for the Midsummer Day that Charm by Simple Means 


No. 8219, Lapzres’ No. 8139, Lapres’ Dress. In 6 sizes 
. 20 cents 
and 1% 





Dress; three - piece 
skirt, straight lower 
edge. Pattern in 

sizes, 34 to 46 bust 
(20 cents). —Size 36 
requires 434 yards 
of 36-inch voile, 
and ™% yard of 36- 
inch white. Width, 
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Dress 6139 
Sizes 34-44 






Dress 8219 
Sizes 34-46 











| Waist 8035 Skirt 8415 ~* 
\ Sizes 34-44 Sizes 22-32 i 

\ 

| | 4 | } 

\ | - 9 ° . | ‘ 

// No. 8413, Lapres’ Dress. Pattern in 6 sizes, i\ | 


34 to 44 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 374 i 
yards of 36-inch linen. Width, lower edge, 17 \ 
yards. Transfer Design No. 888 (15 cents). 






















No. 8035, Lapres’ Waist. Pattern in 6 sizes; 
34 to 44 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 38-inch material, and insertion 8'~ by 
67% inches for the collar. 


Dress 8413 J 
Sizes 34-44 = Dress 8400 
Transfer Design No. 888 8219 8139 6071 6421 8035 8415 Sizes 34-46 








8071, Lapres’ Overpress 
34 to 


yards 


Size 36 requires 334 yards « 
yards of 36-inch. Width, 1! 


8421, Lapres’ Capt In 1 size 
Materials, 


4 yards 40-inch, 1'4 ya 











Cape 86421 


No. 8415, Lapres’ Two- 
or THREE-PIECE SKIRT 
40-inch length. Pattern 


in 6 sizes, 22 to 32 
waist (20 cents).—Size 


26 requires, two-piece 
skirt, 2 yards of 40 
inch. Width, lower 
edge, 142 yards 


No. 8400, LapieEs’ 
Dress. Pattern in 7 
sizes, 34 to 46 bust (20 
cents Size 36 re- 
quires 354 yards of 40- 
inch silk, and 2 yards 
of 36-inch figured silk 
for the collar and strap 
in one, cuffs and side 
drapery. Width, lower 
edge, 1 yards. 
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6413 6400 6191 6425 Sizes 34-44 Sizes 22-34 





Pattern in 6 sizes } 5 h 
44 bust (20 cents Size 36 de 


yards 40-inch, and 34 yard 40-inch 
Transfer No. 889 (15 cents 


43 

























20 cents 
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requires 4 


Width, 15, ? 
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Overdress 6071 


Sizes 34-44 





Transfer Design N 


Costume Nos. 8191-8425.—Medium size, 4% 
yards 40-inch, and % yard 40-inch contrasting 
No. 8191, Lapres’ Vest Waist; 6 sizes, 34 to 44 
bust (20 cents).—Size 36, 17g yards 38-inch, % 
yard 40-inch contrasting 

No. 8425, La 
pies’ THREE 
Prece Skirt; 
40-inch length; 
7 sizes, 22 to 
34 waist (20 
cents). — Size 
26 requires 244 
yards 40-inch 
Width, 13% 


yards. 


















































Vest Waist 819 >xurt 8425 
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HATS OFF Practical Aprons and 





TO 
HIM 
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Hats off to Edgar Mohler! Too 
young to shoulder a gun you can bet 
he'd be willing u Unc le Sam would let 
him —he is doing the next best thing. He 
is working hard to earn all the money he 
can 80 th at he can buy War Savings 
Stamps. McCALL’S Magazine offered 
him War Savings Stamps for securing sub- 
scriptions for their magazine. He started 
right in. Just read his letter: 







“| received the Thrift Stamps 
yesterday, and many thanks for 
them. It makes me a good start 
toward a Baby Bond. Every house 
except one that | called at, sub 
scribed for your magazine and all 
seemed glad of the chance 

haven't much time outside of 
school hours to earn money, anc 
was wondering how! could earn it 
when | noticed your Ad in the 
McCALL’'S, so started in and 
before | knew ‘it had earned severa 
Thrift Stamps and don't intend 
stopping until nave earned a 
Baby Bond 

Mama has taken the McCALL’S 
for four years and am sure glad she 
does for if she didn't l wou d never 
xave known about the stamps 

Thanking you again for the 
stamps, | am 
Cordially yours, 

Edgar Mohler.” 














HE UNITED STATES is fighting 

the greatest war ever w aged for the 
greatest cause in the world. Already ut 
has called over a million men to arms. 
Milhons ot other men have subscribed to 
the Liberty Loans. Now it is calling 
upon you—on the women and young 
people of America to help in the big 
War Savings Stamp Campaign. You 
must help if you expect your country to 
win the war. You must earn and save 
War Savings Stamps. 


McCALL’S Offer To You 


McCALL'S will give you one 25-cent 
War Savings Stamp for every yearly 
subscription (other than your own) you 
get for McCALL’S MAGAZINE at 
75e, or two years at $1.25. In addition, 
McCALL’S will give you an extra 
25-cent stamp as soon as you have sent 
four subscriptions (a total of five 25-cent 
War Savings Stamps for every four sub- 
scriptions), and, when you have secured 
a total of twelve subscriptions and thus 
have earned fifteen 25-cent stamps, 
McCALL’S will exchange the fifteen 
stamps for a $5.00 War Savings Certificate. 


Start In To-day 


Just as soon as you send your first 
wder we will tell you just what to do 
now with all the details, 


so dont bot! 


but get your hrst subscnptions nght away, 
and send them in 


McCall’s War Savings Club 


236-250 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE, 
250 West 37th Street, New York 
| want to join MeCALL’S WAR SAVINGS CLUB 


My first subscriptions are attached 


Name 


Local 


Addrevs 


Post Office 


and “Mate 
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House Dress 8417 
Sizes 34-46 


No. 8417, Lapres’ House Dress; to be slipped 
on over the head; no fastenings required; ad 
justable cuff; instep length. Pattern in 7 sizes, 
34 to 46 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 434 
yards of 32-inch gingham, and 1 yard of 36 
inch white for the collar and the belt. Width 
around the lower edge, 2 yards. The attractive 
shoulder straps form pockets at the front, and 
they button onto the belt in the back. There 
is an adjustable cuff, which may be buttoned 
onto the flowing sleeve, thus forming long 
sleeves 





How To Get 
McCall Patterns 


McCall Patterns (with 
detailed directions for 
use) can be obtained 
from the nearest McCall 
Pattern Agency in your 
locality or ordered by 
mail by stating the num- 








ber and size wanted and 


enclosing the price to 
THE McCALL CO. 


New York, N. Y., 
McCall Building, 
236-250 W. 37th Street. 


Chicago, IIl., 
418-424 South Wells St 


Boston, Mass., 
34-40 Chauncy Street 


San Francisco, Cal., 


140 Second Street 





Atlanta, Ga., 
82 North Pryor Street 


roronto, Canada, 
70 Bond Street 
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Apron 86399 
Sizes 34-44 





Dress Apron 7970 
Sizes 34-40 
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Apron Dress 8209 
Small, medium, large 


Due to Canning and Preserv- 
ing Clubs, Food Conservation 
Pledges and other patriotic 
works, careful consideration 
must be given to proper cloth- 
ing. One of the most impor 
tant members of the 1918 Sum- 
mer wardrobe is the apron, 
and closely following in im 
portance is the house dress 
These must be comfortably 
loose, but neat and attractive 


No. 8399, Lapres’ Apron; with 
reversible fronts, body and sleeve 
in one, detachable cuff and head 
protector. Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 
to 44 bust (20 cents)«—Size 306 
requires 434 yards of 36-inch 
figured percale, and 1 yard of 3¢ 

inch plain for the head protector 
collar and the belt. This is a very 
practical work apron. 


No. 8209, Lapres’ AND MISssEs 
Strp-On Apron Dress; two 
styles of sleeve; instep length 
Pattern in 3 sizes, small, 32-34 
medium, 36-38; large, 40-42 bust 
(20 cents).—The medium size re 


> 


quires 5% yards of 27-inc! 
striped, and 3 yard of 36-in 
plain. Width, lower edge, 2 yards 


No. 7970, Lapres’ AND MuIssEs 
Dress Apron ; Official Food Con 
servation Uniform; for the use o! 
women signing the Conservatio! 
Pledge of the Food Commissior 
Pattern in 4 sizes, 34 to 40 bus 
(10 cents).—Size 36 requires 4 

yards of 36-inch, and 1% yard 


36-inch contrasting. Widt! 


lower edge, 2% yards. 
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Combination 8310 
Sizes 32-42 


Now is the time 
for all well-dressed 
women to care- 
fully overhaul 
their store of lin- 
gerie. The shops 
are full of tempt- 
ing materials 
which may be 
made up into un- 
dergarments _ that 
are dainty and 


simple. 
No. 8310, Lapres’ AND Muisses’ 


Two-Piece CoMBINATION ; corset 
cover and drawers; straight lower 
edge. Pattern in 6 sizes, 32 to 42 
bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 
2 yards of 40-inch embroidery 
flouncing, and 1% yards of edg- 
ing. This design is especially ap- 
propriate for the embroidery 
flouncings that are so popular this 
year. It hasa straight lower edge, 
made on princess lines, and is dart 
fitted under the arm. It closes in 
the center-front. The shoulder 
may be cut away if desired and 
straps of ribbon or lace used. 


No. 8397, Lapres’ aNp Misses’ 
ATHLETIC Union-Suit. Pattern 
in 3 sizes; small, 32-34; medium, 
36-38; large, 40-42 bust (20 
cents)—The medium size re- 
quires 2 yards of 36-inch cross- 
barred muslin for the suit. The 
edges may either be bound with 
the same material or contrasting 
This design is very comfortable 
and loose fitting, being made on 
the order of men’s underwear. It 
closes in the center-front 
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8310 8411 8203 8397 





Union Suit 
8397 


omali, f 


July, 
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19018 


for 





large 


the 


Chemise 8203 


Small, medium, large 





Pajamas 6411 


mall, medium, large 


No. 8411, Laptges’ aNnp Misses’ PayaMAs; one-piece coat, to be slipped 
on over the head, trousers gathered or plain. Pattern in 3 sizes; small, 
32-34; medium, 36-38; large, 40-42 bust (20 cents).—The medium 
size requires 444 yards of 36-inch figured silk, and 34 yard of 36-inch 
plain 


No. 8203, Lapres’ AND Misses’ CuEemise; lower edge plain or pointed 
Pattern in 3 sizes, small, 32-34; medium, 36-38; large, 40-42 bust (20 
cents The medium size requires 2 yards of ‘40 inch nainsook, 84% 
yards of edging, and 534 yards of insertion 





An extensive selection of underwear can be found 
in our Leaflet entitled 


‘*Underwear for Ladies and Misses." 


Any of our Leaflets previously issued may be ordered 
from us. 


Leaflet ‘‘ Dresses for the Miss 
and the Small Woman.”’ 


Leaflet “For 


Woman.” 


the Large 


Leaflet *“‘The Latest Waists 
and Skirts."’ 


Leaflet *‘Layette and Clothes 
for the Child.”’ 


Mark on the coupon below and enclose 3 cents in 
stamps for each Leaflet desired. 





McCaLu’s MAGAZINE 
236-250 West 37th Street, 
New York, N. Y 
Leaflet—‘“‘Underwear for Ladies and Misses’ 
Leaflet-—“For the Large Woman” 
Leaflet—“Dresses for the Miss and the Small Woman” 
Leaflet—“The Latest Waists and Skirts” 


Leaflet-—“Layette and Clothes for the Child” 


For each Leaflet I am enclosing 3 cents in stamps 
Name 
Local Address 


City and State 
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Summer Lingerie 
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Bulls oe: Smart 


J 1028 


Whether summering at home or at 
the fashi 
women a 




















ynable resorts, smartly dressed 
ihere strictly to the mode of 
white kid shoes for sport, dress and 
everyday wear 

Exceedingly smart in appearance, 
shoes of “‘F. B.& C.” White Washable 
Glazed Kid “‘No. 81" “Fit on the 
Foot like a Glove on the Hand.” 
This leather is flexible, soft and assures 
maximum warm weather foot com- 
fort Requires no mussy dressing to 
preserve its new and unblemished 
appearance 

Look for either of these “F. B. & C.” 
tags attached to shoes, they assure 
correct style and “the best thereis” in 


leather At the 


ad ~~ 4 
. (emes/] better shops or (4 
] Goma ay 


7 write to us for : 
— C 


FASHION PUBLICITY 
COMPANY 
of New York 


information 














WOMEN! there’s 


great convenience in 


’ OVERALLS 


for House and Farm 
Work 


For real economy be sure 
those you buy are made of 


Miss Stifei 
Indigo Cloth 


Look for this boot trade- 
’ ) mark on 

the back 
of the 
cloth in 
side the 















garment BEGISTERED 
» Remember it’s the CLOTH in 
the overalls that gives the wear! 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS 


Indigo Dyers 1 Printers 


f y y WHEELING, W. Va. 
Fh o = 260 Church Street, New York 
Copyright, 1917, 2 L. Stitel & Bene 














With That New Frock 
You Will Need 


DELATONE 


Se LONG AS FASHION DECREES sheer tabrics for 
sleeves, the woman of refinement requires Delatone 
for the removal of noticeable hair from the undet-arm 


Delatone is an old and well-known scientific prep- 
aration, for the a k, safe and certain removal of 
hairy growths, no matter how t k of stubborn 


Beauty spe 
of objectionable 
application, the 

Druggist: sell Delatene; or an original l-ex. jar 

will be mailed to any address upon receipt ef $1 by 


The Sheffield Pharmacal Co. 
3389 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. F. i. Chicago, Iinois. 


ists recommend Delatone for removal 
hair from face, neck of arms Alter 
skin is clear, frm and hairless. 








a= > Soldiers Soothe 
a iSkin Troubles 


with Cuticura 


ae Soap, Ointment, Taleum ic 
Samples of ‘‘Cuticura,Dept.B Boston.” 


vast 
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Middy Dress 


8172 
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No. 8172, Misses’ Mippy or 
(suitable for small women 


Dress 
+ sizes 


SATLOR 


Pattern in 


14 to 20 years (20 cents Size 16 requires | 
yards of 40-inch, and 2'¢ yards of 36-inch 
corduroy. Width, lower edge, 17¢ yards 
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Empire Dress 8358 


; Bl72 





Declares for Youthful Simplicity 






es 14 


P Dress 8360 
‘ Sizes 
\ { } Transfer Design No. 8 
\ $ 
\= \ tt 


e Final \RAL 
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No. 8358, Misses’ Empire Dress (suitable for small women) ; one- 
piece straight tunic, pleated or gathered; one-piece foundation 
lengthened by straight section; in two lengths. Pattern in 4 sizes, 
14 to 20 years (20 cents) —Size 16 requires 354 yards of 38-inch 
voile, and 34 yard of 36-inch for collar. Width, lower edge, 11% 
yards. 










No. 8360, Misses’ Dress (suitable for small women) ; straight tunic, 
high waistline; two-piece foundation lengthened by straight sec- 
tion; in two lengths. Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years (20 cents). 
Size 16 requires 4 yards of 40-inch linen for the dress, and 34 yard 
of 27-inch for the collar. Width, lower edge, 112 yards. Trans- 
fer Design No. 863 (15 cents). 















No. 8366, Misses’ Dress (suitable for small women); two- or 
three-piece skirt in two lengths. Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years 
(20 cents).—Size 16 requires 254 yards of 36-inch for the blouse, 
and 2% yards of 36-inch for the two-piece skirt, shorter length. 
Width, lower edge, 17@ yards. 










No. 8408, Lapres’, Misses’ AND Grirts’ CookinG SET; one-piece 
apron, to be slipped on over the head; sleeves and head protector. 
Pattern in 3 sizes, small, 8 to 12 years; medium, 14 to 18 years; 
large, 36-40 bust (20 cents). —The medium size requires 274 yards of 
36-inch material. This slip-over apron is very easy to make. 
















Cooking Set 8408 
Small, medium, large 
















Skirt 8238 
Sizes 14-2 


ress 8366 
Sizes 14-20 


Overblouse 8316 
Sizes 14-20 












8316, 





No Misses’ SLEEVELESS OVERBLOUSE 
(suitable for small women); in two lengths; ‘ 
closing on shoulder, slipped on over the head; 
or open front. Pattern in 4 sizes, 
14 to 20 years (20 cents) Size 
16 requires, longer length, 2 yards 
of 36-inch. 











No. 8238, Misses’ 
Turee-Prece Skirt 
small women); 

shorter length 
Pattern in 4 sizes, 
14 to 20 vears 
(20 cents) Size 
16 requires, three- 
piece skirt, 2% 
yards of 40-inch 
Width, lower edge, 
1'4 yards 


Two- or 
(suitable for 
high waistline; 






























No 


for 


8424, Misses’ 
small women); 
sleeve; straight 


Dress (suitable 
two styles of 
f lower edge; in two 
| , lengths. Pattern in 3 sizes, 16 to 
| 20 years (20 cents).—Size 16 re- 
quires, shorter length, 4 yards of 40- 
inch voile for the dress, and % yard 
. 5 of 36-inch white for the collar and 
shield. Width, lower edge, 1% yards. 


Dress 8424 


Sizes 16-20 


This design is particularly good for 
summer as it is so easily laundered. 
Note the new neck opening. 


th->-. 


#316 8306 8408 8424 
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Dress 8432 
Sizes 14 


No. 8386, Misses’ Emprrt 
Dress (suitable for small 
women); two styles of 
sleeves; straight tucked 
tunic; one-piece founda- 
tion lengthened by straight | 
section, in two lengths 
Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 
years (20 cents).—Size 16 
requires 4% yards 38-inch 
material. Skirt’s width, 
134 yards. Transfer De- 
sign No. 840 (10 cents). \ 






ca Empire Dress 8386 
Zi Wa, Sizes 14-20 


Transfer Design No, 849 8386 6432 8414 484 8418 


Tunics and Tucks Are Favorites 
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No. 8432, Misses’ Dress (suitable for small women No. 8426, Misses’ Sem1-Firrep Dres uitable for 
Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years (20 cents Size 16 small women); with or without front panel; thre: 
requires 334 yards 38-inch silk, and 34 yard 36-inch piece skirt in two lengths. Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 
organdie. Width, 2 yards. years ) cents Size 16 requires 4 yards 36-inch 
voile, and 1'4 yards 36-inch contrasting. The width of 
No. 8414, Misses’ Dress (suitable for small women): the skirt is 144 vards 
Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years (20 cents Size 16 


requires 13g yards 40-inch plain, and 25¢ yards 
inch figured. Width, 2 yards 










No. 7984, Misses’ Dress. Pattern in 3 sizes, 16 to 20 
years (20 cents Size 16 requires 334 yards 40-inch 
serge, and 5g yard 36-inch satin. Skirt’s width, 2 yard 







No. 8418, Misses’ Dress (suitable for small women 
Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years (20 cents Size 16 
requires 234 yards 36-inch plaid gingham, 254 yard 
40-inch plain chambray Skirt’s width, 144 yards 








No. 7938, Misses’ Dress 
(suitable for small 
women); two-piece 
straight skirt with side 
pocket sections or plain; 
in two lengths. Pattern in 
3 sizes, 16 to 20 years (20 
cents).—-Size 16 requires 4 
yards 40-inch gingham tis 
sue, and %& yard 36-inch 
« organdie Skirt’s width, 
2% yards. This dress is 
attractively simple 


Semi-fitted Dress 6 4 2 
Sizes 14-2 






Dress 6414 Dress 7984 
Sizes 14-20 Sizes 16-20 
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This Little Church 
Earned $100 


This little church, in a town of 
only 168 population, received a 
check for $100 from The 
McCALL Company. Every 
church, no matter’ how small it 
may be, nor how large, no mat- 
ter’ what its denomination, can 
earn a $100 McCall check just 
as easily as this little church in 
Oklahoma earned it. 


McCall’s Magazine will gladly 
tell you about its Church-Fund- 
Raising-Plan. Write and ask 
us how you can earn $100 for 
your church this Summer. The 
coupon below, will bring you 
full particulars. 


Mail The Coupon To-Day 


The McCall Company, 
250 West 37th St., New York 


h 


Please write and tell me how our Church 
can earn $100 this Summer. 








Name 
Local 
Address 
City and 
State 
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é. &) Should be a healthy 


happy growing baby 

if it has loving care, 

z proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing. 


i jie Nettle White Flannels 


Are the softest, smoothest and least 
1] irritating flange!ls made (45c to $2.00 
a yard) and are @old only by Non 
j Nettle” stamped every half yard n 
j selvage except silk warps. 
> Send for Free Sample Case 
mtaining samples of Flannels, A 
septi Diaper Rubbe r Sheeting. com! on 
lines of Baby White xis, Dimities, Long Cloth 
’ 4 > 









W hite Embroidered Flannels. Infant's Outfits ($5up) 


Separate Garments, RubberGoods, Baby Baskets and 
hundredsof nec ary art esfor expectant m others 
and the baby.and valuable informationon careoft 
baby No advertising on wrappers For 25 cents we will adda 
yinyple set of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns for 


baby * firet wardr we that w — coat $1.70 if Sones 
separately ite one e 
THE LAMSON BROS C0. a Semmit St., 


Established in i885 nm aroun 


» Toledo, 0. 











OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


PATRIOTIC 
Cees 


feel: Lfy 


Oblong Rubber Button 
HOSE SUPPORTER 


« 
en 7’ ci res. 
The Oblong aii 
Rubber re n guards 
against ry 
en 


th y 

natta hed be 

get Velvet Crip 
GEORGE FROST. co 
Makers Boston 





Some New 


No. 8416, Grrt’s Dress; with 
guimpe; straight skirt, pleated 
or gathered, attached to belt 
Pattern in 6 sizes, 4 to 14 years 
15 cents Size 8 requires 2 
yards of 27-inch bordered mate 
rial for the skirt, belt and straps, 
and 1'@ yards of 36-inch plain 
material for the guimpe with 
short sleeves 


No. 8406, Grrt’s One-Prect 
Dress; with or without over 
waist Pattern in 6 sizes; 4 to 
14 years (15 cents). Size 8 re 
quires 244 yards of 36-inch linen 
for the dress, and 7 yard 36- 
inch contrasting for the over- 
waist, collar, cuffs and pockets 
Transfer Design No. 723 (10 
cents) was used for the motifs on 
the pockets. The belt is in one 
with the front panel and pocket 
tabs, and buttons to the back 
panel. The underdress is cut in one 
from the shoulder to the hem 
The bit of embroidery on the 
applied pockets is most attractive 
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Dress 8420 
Sizes 4-14 

















Dress 8416 
Sizes 4-14 


Transfer 


No. 8420, Grru’s Dress; two- 
piece skirt. Pattern in 6 sizes, 
4 to 14 years (15 cents).— 
Size 10 requires 17g yards of 
36-inch blue linen for the 
skirt and straps, and 154 yards 
of 36-inch dotted voile for the 
* waist. The front and back 
sections of the skirt are cut in 
one with the straps. The long 
gathered sleeve is faced at the 
lower edge and turned up for 
the cuffs of the short sleeve. 


No. 8398, Grru’s Dress, with 
or without vest and back 
panel; straight skirt, pleated 
or gathered, attached to waist ; 
detachable cuffs. Pattern in 5 
sizes, 6 to 14 years (15 cents) 

Size 8 requires 2 yards of 
36-inch plaid gingham, and 34 
yard of 36-inch plain. Trans- 
fer Design No. 891 (10 cents). 
The cuffs are snapped up un- 


Dress 8406 der the edge of sleeves if long 
Sizes 4-14 


sleeves are desired. 


Transfer De 
sign 7 


23 














ee 


Dress 
6398 
Sizes 6-14 


Transfer De 
sign No. 891 





Dress 8396 
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Me Call's 


































No 


No 


Sizes 4-14 


Design N » 


Sleeveless Coat 8430 
Sizes 6-14 


> 


“Transfer Design No. 782 
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; 
Dress 8402 
Sizes 6-14 t = 
Transfer 1 < 
sign No. 806 8422 


Magazine for 
i o 
Desig 


skirt, 
lining. 
years (15 cents).—Size 8 requires 2 
yards of 36-inch pink linen for the 
dress, and 3 yards of lace edging. The 
lower edge is most interesting, for 
Transfer Design No. 903 (15 cents) 
is used, and lace whipped underneath. 


8422, Grrt’s Dress; 
skirt, 
in 6 sizes, 4 to 14 years (15 cents).— 
Size 8 requires 13% yards of 36-inch 
voile, 


July, 


Mn § 


8396, Grrt’s Dress; straight 
pleated or gathered, attached to 
Pattern in 6 sizes, 4 to 14 


straight 


pleated or gathered. Pattern 


and 15¢ yards of 18-inch em- 
broidery flouncing. 
Transfer Design 
No. 884 (15 cents) 
was used for the 
embroidery. The 
pleated panels are a 
novel feature of this 
little dress. The 
waist of the dress 
opens center-front, 

there is no 


 ¥. and J is 
opening required in 


/ the belt or skirt 

































Dress 8422 
Sizes 4-14 
Transfer Design No. 884 


No. 8430, Grri’s SLEEVELESS 
Coat; two styles of front 
Pattern in 5 sizes, 6 to 14 
years (15 cents).—Size 10 re- 
quires 2 yards of 36-inch 
linen. Transfer Design No 
782 (15 cents).—The new 
sleeveless coat is very smart 
for summer wear. It may be 
worn over a waist and skirt 
or a dress, the material being 
the same as the coat or con- 
trasting. To a great extent 
these coats ere taking the 
place of the knitted sweaters. 


No. 8402, Girt’s Dress; 
bolero tied or buttoned on; 
straight skirt, pleated or gath- 
ered, attached to underwaist 
Pattern in 5 sizes, 6 to 14 
years (15 cents).—Size 10 re- 
quires 3 yards of 32-inch ma- 
terial. Transfer Design No. 
806 (15 cents). 
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For Girls 


No. 8106, Grru’s Dress; straight 
lower edge. Pattern in 5 sizes, 4 
to 12 years (15 cents)—Size 8 
requires 234 yards of 40-inch 
dotted swiss. The shirrings around 
the neck, the sleeves and the 
waist help to make the little dress 
vastly becoming to the small girl 
The edges are picoted, this being 
a very attractive as well as in- 
expensive way of trimming. 


No. 8410, Cuitp’s Dress 
RoMPER; two styles of sleeve or 
sleeveless ; opening on shoulder or 
center-back; one-piece straight 
lower section; envelope closing. 
Pattern in 4 sizes, 6 months to 4 
years (10 cents).—Size 1 requires 
144 yards of 27-inch chambray 
The little nursery figures are a part 
of Transfer Design No. 891, and 
the feather-stitching is Transfer 
Design No. 448 (10 cents each) 
The flat buttons on the shoul 
der may be covered with the 
chambray if desired; the figures 
are in cross stitch and may be of 
any color desired 


Dress 8146 
Sizes 4-14 


Transfer Des gn 
No. 632 


No. 7810, Cxuitp’s RoMPER oR 
Beacu Suit; suitable for boy or 
girl; body and sleeve in one; 
dropped back. Pattern in 3 sizes, 2 
to 6 years (10 cents).—Size 4 re- 
quires 1% yards of 36-inch 
striped chambray, and 3¢ yard 
of 27-inch plain for the collar. 


No. 8146, Grrw’s Dress. Pattern 
in 6 sizes, 4 to 14 years (15 
cents).—Size 8 requires 134 yards 
of 40-inch white linen for the 
belt, waist and pockets, and 11% 
yards of 40-inch checked linen 
for the collar, skirt and cuffs. 


No. 8256, Cu1tLtp’s Dress; 
straight lower edge. Pattern in 5 
sizes, 2 to 10 years (15 cents) — 
Size 6 requires 154 yards of 30- 
inch embroidery flouncing for the 
skirt, 34 yard of 12-inch for the 
sleeves, and 3% yard of 36-inch 
batiste for the waist. 
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Sui 8404 


} 
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Sizes 6 months to 6 years 


Romper 7810 
Sizes 2-6 


Dress Romper 8410 
Sizes 6 months to 4 years 
Transfer Designs Nos. 1 


and 448 


No. 8404, Boy's Swit; 
shirtwaist or blouse; knee 


trousers. Pattern in 43 
sizes, 2 to 6 years (15 
cents).—Size 4 requires 1', 
yards of 32-inch striped 
galatea for the blouse, 44 
yard 36-inch for the collar 
and cuffs, 7 yard of 3o- 
inch white duck for the 
trousers. Transfer Design 
No. 632 for the scalloped 
edge on the collar and 
cuffs (10 cents) An un 
usually good design for the 
small boy. 


No. 8412, Cup's Dress; 
one-piece body section, 
straight lower edge, with or 
without tucks. Pattern in 
5 sizes, 6 months to 6 
years (15 cents).—Size 4 
requires 2% yards of 25'.- 
inch embroidery flouncing 
for the body section and 
sleeves, and 4% yard of 27- 
inch batiste for the yoke. 






Dress 6412 


And Boys 


No. 8428, Boy’s Svurt knee 
trousers. Pattern in 3 sizes, 2 
to 6 years (15 cents size 6 
requires 2 yards of 36-inch 
checked gingham for the 


blouse and trousers, and % 


yard of 36-inch white for the | 


round collar and straps and 
cuffs. The collar buttons down 
onto the trousers, and cuffs on 
the sleeves, and the trousers 
have tabs that also button up. 


No, 8170, Cump’s Dress. 
Pattern in 5 sizes, 6 months to 
6 years (10 cents).—Size 4 re- 
quires 134 yards of 36-inch 
white handkerchief linen for 
the little dress. The nursery 
figures are a part of Transfer 
Design No. 891 (10 cents) 
Tiny ruffles of the linen, picot- 
edged, are the only trimming, 
if one excepts the narrow 
string-tie of corn-flower-blue 
grosgrain ribbon and the ducks 
in cross-stitch around the bot- 
tom. The dress is put together 
with hemstitching. 













































Sit 6428 


Sizes 2-6 











Transfer Devign 
No. #01 
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Dress 8170 
Sizes 6 months to 6 years 
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HIS is William—son of Dr. J. V. 

Stevens, a prominent physician of 

} Spencer, Indiana. Dr, Stevens recom- 

| mends and prescribes Eskay’s Food, 

| and his own children are Eskay’s Food 

babies. He says of his oldest son “‘he 

|| has had Exkay’s Food every day for 

|| Over a year and has never had a single 
|| bit of stomach or bowel trouble.” 


Try Eskay’s Food for your baby, too, 
| It has helped thousands of babies grow 
strong, healthy, happy. We will send 
you a free sample can of 
eskay’s immediately, 
if you will fill out this 
coupon and send it in 
today. You will also 
receive a very helpful 
booklet. Both free. 








er 











15 FEEDINGS FREE 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO, 
476 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Send me large sample can of Eskay's Food 


and book, “ How to Care for the Baby,” both 
postpaid and without charge. 


Name 





Address... 











| City and State . — 


Mothers, Remember — 





It’s a 


Rubens Infant Shirt 


E Rubens is the origi 
Susenion shirt which slips on 
and off like a coat. Adjustable 

belt insures perfect fit. Double 
thickness over chest and stomach 
gives needed protection — no other 
shirt gives baby this comfort and 
protection. 

Suitable Summer weights, in 
fine cotton, merino, 
silk and wool. 


Sold at most stores. If you can't se 
cure the Rubens, send for price list. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 


2 N. Market Street, Chicago 
( 
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No Buttons Neo Trouble 


72/788 


. 
Dressmaking Made Easy 

You can now learn 
easily and \—¢ right 
in your own home, during 
spare time, by a wonder- 
fully simple, practicalnew 
method, how to make all 
your own and your chil- 
dren's clothes and save 
haif on everything. 

You can make your last 
Season's * and suite 
over into stylish new gar 
ments. You can make 
fashionable clothes from 
inexpensive materials. 
You can prepare for suc- 
cess in a cozy, profitable 
shop of your own. 

Write today for handsome illustrated book and learn 
from the experience of over 10,000 delighted members 
what the Woman's Institute can do or yo State 
whether most interested in Home or Protessional 
Dressmaking, Millinery or Cooking. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept.3-G, Scranton, Penns. 


FACTOR 
~~ e*. 
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Y-T0-RIDER 
: Buy direct and save $10 to .20 ons 
_—<—~> bicycle. RANGED BICYCLES now 
} joome in 44 styles, colors and sizes. 
[w\ Greatly improved; prices reduced, 
Other reliable modek 47% ap. WE 
, DELIVER FREE to yor >” approval 
_ and $0 days trial and riding test. 
Our big FREE cetaleg shows 
sverything new in bicycles and sum 
dries rite for it 
TIRES, lemps, whcels, parts end 
supplies at hale weoual prices, 
| De mot buy « bicycle, tires, o 
& undries until you get our wonder- 
fl we yy prices and liberal 











> 





erms pos ngs everything. 
EAD CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. 4-26 Chicage 
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HEREVER men compare fair women, you hear 
them comment upon the beauty of their hair. 
Whenever women mention hair beauty, you hear of 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


for all who use it know that all the natural beauty of their hair is brought 
out to its best advantage. Canthrox is the favorite because it so pleasantly 
and quickly dissolves and removes all dandruff, dirt and excess oil, leaving 
the hair so fluffy that it seems much heavier than it is. The very first shampoo 
removes most of the dandruff, and after each succeeding shampoo you find 
the flakes smaller and fewer until they disappear. 


For Sale at All Druggists 


It costs about three cents pershampoo. No good hair wash costs less and none 
is more easily used, Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of hot 
water, thus making enough shampoo liquid to saturate @// your hair instead 
of merely the top of the head, as is ordinarily the case. Then rinse, and 
you have an absolutely clean head of hair. 


Free Trial Offer 


To prove that Canthrox is the most pleasant, the most simple, in all ways 
the most effective hair wash, we will gladly send one perfect shampoo free 
to any address upon receipt of three cents to cover postage. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., 214 W. Kinzie St., Dept. 228, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| Wonderful Bargains! 


In these war-times, magazines at their present 
low prices represent the biggest possible bargains. 
Think of McCALL’S! The stories and articles and 
fashions in a year's issues would make 18 books 
worth at least $18. Other good magazines are bar 
gains, too, and McCALL’S now offers you your pick 
of all the popular magazines below at exceptionally 
low bargain prices. Send your order immediately. 








Both for Only 
S’ McCall’s Magazine $100 
Today's Housewife), > .. 
MeCall’s Magazine. . 0.75 | Ay | McCall's Magazine. . .$0 pd we 
‘s Home Companion 1.50} $22S5O People's Home Journal. $i50 
Today's Housewife... .75] YOus*ve Today's Housewite ... .75 | Yousave 
SteCait’s Magarine . . .90.75) A".5f°" \mecan’s ttagazine . . 90.75) AU S,for | 
s Companion . . . 2.00 > | $cGts eartstea tered... 2.80 $ 
Today's Mowswwite .., 15) Youcere Today's Meumelte ... .18) Yon sare | 
McCall's Magazine. . 90.75) “L2,f°" \mecatt’s Magazine. . .90.75) “Lay | 
Pictorial Review. . . . 1.50 } $2SO Etude ‘tor Music Lowers). 1.50 > $2 
Today's Housewife... .75] Youssve ‘Today's Housewife... 75) You seve | 





McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
250 West 37th Street New York, N. Y.| 














for the Bath. Softens Hard Water Instantly 

Make your bath a luxury. aan Se t bathe in hard water; it rou ns and irritates ay 

A spoonful of BATHASWEET in your bath brings the softness ain water and the fragrance 
of a thousand fiowers. A BATHASWEET bath cools, cpicashes and invigorates. 

Small size 35c, large size 75c at all Drug and Depagstment Stores, or by mail to Dept. E, 


CS WELCH COMPANY. NEW YORK .U:-S.A 


2 Perfumed Luxury 
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Descriptions 


of Patterns 


Descriptions for page 41 


No. 8405, Lapres’ Dress; two-piece skirt, in- 
step length. Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust 
(20 cents).—Size 36 requires 34% yards of 36- 
inch plaid gingham, and 17 yards of 36-inch 
plain gingham for the waist. The width 
around the lower edge is 134 yards. 





No. 902.—Transfer Design for Child’s Cap. 
Quite the daintiest of new ideas is this little 
box-pleated cap embroidered to simulate 
smocking, each diamond being formed by 
| straight stitches taken from dot to dot. Delft 
blue on white gives a charming effect. Pat- 
tern gives cutting outline, full directions, and 
extra motifs and border to trim a dress or coat 
to match. Price, 15 cents. 


CostuME Nos. 8407- 
8395.—The medium 
size requires 254 yards 
|of 40-inch figured silk, 
and 3% yards of 36- 
inch plain. 

No. 8407, LapbteEs’ 
Waist. Pattern in 6 
sizes, 34 to 44 bust (20 
cents)—Size 36 re- 
quires 14% yards of 40- 
inch figured, and 5 
yard of 40-inch plain. 
|No. 8395, Lapres’ 
|Four-Prece SKIRT, 
draped side section, 40- 
inch length. Pattern in 
| 6 sizes, 22 to 32 waist 
(20 cents). —Size 26 re- 
quires 2% yards of 40- 
inch figured, and 2% 
yards of 36-inch plain 
Width, lower edge, 17% 
| yards. 


No. 8421, LapIEs’ 
| Care; in two styles. 
| Pattern in 1 size (20 
cents).— The material 
| required is 4% yards of 
| 40-inch satin, and 4 
| yards of 36-inch lining. 
Note the deep yoke, No. 
with the straight gath- Trimming. 
ered section below it. ning in effect. 
The soft draped collar 
crosses over in the 
front and buttons in 
the back. The summer 
wrap is usually a cape! wide. 
No. 8423, Lapres’ Waist; to be slipped on 
over the head. Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 
bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 154 yards of 
36-inch organdie. This design is particularly 
pretty for the waist that is to be worn with 
the separate skirt of piqué, cotton gabardine 
or linen. The tiny ruffles are the only trim- 
| ming. 


No. 8401, Lapres’ Biovse; jabot vest or vest 
and collar with extensions cut in one. Pat- 
| tern in 7 sizes, 34 to 46 bust (20 cents).—Size 
36 requires 1% yards of 45-inch striped, and 
§¥ yard of 36-inch plain. 


No. 8427, Lapres’ Waist; to be slipped on over 
| the head, two styles of front and back, tucked 
or gathered and plain. Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 
| to 44 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 154 
| yards of 40-inch voile. This waist can button 
|on the shoulders and top of sleeve if so de- 
sired. A waist of this type is excellent to 
| wear with the sleeveless overblouse or jumper. 


ie 





8405 8423 8419 8407 





901 


901.—Transfer Design for 
Quickly beaded and stun- 
Besides the motif shown, 
the pattern includes two motifs (8 x 17 
inches) for beading a skirt. The upper 
motif (for waist) is 942 x 13 inches. 
Border is 24 yards long and 1% inches 
Yellow and blue. 


No. 8419, Lapres’ OverBLousE or Waist; two 
styles of sleeve. Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 
bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 144 yards of 
40-inch checked voile, and 1% yards of 40- 
inch white linen. The collar and front straps 
are cut in one. 


No. 900.—Transfer Design for Child’s Hat. 
This dainty bonnet, embroidered in delicate 
colors on white, or worked in white on colored 
linen, chambray, piqué, cashmere or silk, is un- 
usually attractive as well as serviceable. The 
dots, flowers and leaves are worked in satin- 
stitch, the stems in outline-stitch, and the scal- 
lops are buttonholed. Price, 10 cents. 





900 
Descriptions for page B 


No. 8159, Lapi1eEs’ 
Dress. Pattern in 6 
sizes, 34 to 44 bust (20 
cents).—Size 36 re- 
quires 354 yards of 40- 
inch, and 3% yard of 
40-inch Georgette 
crépe. Width, 13% 
yard. Transfer Design 
No. 830 (15 cents). The 
embroidery on the 
waist and skirt adds a 
distinctive touch. 


No. 7993, LaptieEs’ 
Saaqi-Fittep DRESS. 
Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 
to 44 bust (20 cents). 
—Size 36 requires 5% 
yards of 40-inch fig- 
ured, and % yard of 
40-inch contrasting, 
and 254 yards of rib- 
bon. Width, 176 yards. 


No. 8199, Lapi1Es’ 
Dress. Pattern in 6 
sizes, 34 to 44 bust (20 
cents).—Size 36 re- 
quires 5% yards of 36- 
inch walle, and 5% yard 
of 40-inch, 3% yards 
of lace edging, 2% 
yards of lace banding 
An extremely dainty 
summer dress. The 
width around the lower 
edge is 2% yards. 


Dress 


Price, 15 cents. 


No. 8429, Lapres’ Dress. Pattern in 6 sizes 
34 to 44 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 3 
yards of 40-inch figured, 154 yards of 40-inct 
plain, and % yard of 36-inch white for vest 
Width, 1% yards. 


No. 8394, Lapres’ Semi-Fittep Dress. Pat 
tern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust (20 cents) —Siz« 
36 requires 434 yards of 40-inch, and % yard 
of 27-inch for collar. Width, lower edge, 1! 

yards. Transfer Design No. 901 (15 cents). 


CostuME Nos. 8085-8403—The medium siz 
requires 4% yards of 36-inch dotted, and ! 
yard of 40-inch plain. 

No. 8085, Lapres’ Waist. Pattern in 6 sizes 
34 to 44 bust (20 cents). —Size 36 requires 15 
yards of 40-inch, and % yard of 40-inch con 
trasting. 

No. 8403, Lapres’ Two-Piece Draprep Sxir 
Pattern in 7 sizes, 22 to 34 waist (20 cents).- 
Size 26 requires 2% yards of 40-inch. Wicdt! 
1% yards. 


8401 8427 
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What and How to Embroider 


By Helen Thomas 
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Have Their 
Place In the 
or Cones Whirl of Summer Fashions 


Pillow This hand 
some set is described 


below. 





903—Transfer Design 
for Scalloped Edeing 
Used on the dainty 
camisole illustrated 
above. The full de 
scription is given 
below 


Light and airy, immaculate and 
“in the mode,” Keds harmonize 


with the daintiness of feminine sum- 








age B ° ‘ 

ose mer finery. For all occasions—out- 

DIES . 

ine doors or indoors, town or country, 

ot 40, at the seashore or in the mountains 

oo —wear Keds. 

Design 

). The ° 

othe Keds have tops of fine canvas— 
_ soles and various height heels are 

ress | made of new, resilient rubber—for the 

es, ~ | . . 

cents) swift stride of summer sports or the 

h fig- 

ok comfortable pace of the promenade. 

of rib- 

— Notice how many men are wearing 

DIES’ . 

nin 6 Keds—to the office, for sports, out- 

>. ings, the semi-dress of hot summer 

4& yard . 

“yards evenings, everywhere. Keds are prac- 

tate tical, they wear well and look right. 

;. The 

e lower ° . 

Is Put the children in the Keds made 

rea 3Y specially for them—sturdy shapes for 

40-incl ° . 

ves sturdy boys, pretty little styles for 

Pat E | pretty little misses. 

) —Size 

% yard oes Tees P_- pa ‘ - < 904 Transfer Design - 

ge, 1} Each scallop is 2s ie ayy * = Ask your dealer for Keds. Look 

- | given. One sees “at 4 ee 2. Ae a” aie sé %° 

m siz gc. SS Se for the name ‘“‘Keds” stam ped on 

a+) o_o © q Fi Fa I he sol 

6 sizes J | petticoat to match = S Fess | the sole. 

ch con | | rom the samende | of fea 

i top of page show = yes | National Campfire Champion 

aa, embroidery is fa “laay- 905—Transfer Design Keds Keds Keds 

Widt! daisy and buttonhole- Z for Scarf. 18 inches | 

| aha © Oe AS $1.50 up $1.25 up $1.00 up 
under the scallops, or ae border to make an 


little filet medallions ‘ 
inserted. Crochet di Fe. 
rections for medal- if 

lions, also directions : 
for a dainty crochet ¥ bm 


length up to 72 ins. 
Price, 15 cents Sizes for boys and girls cost less 


United States Rubber Company | 





for Pillow Includes 





edging, are included A ih, Og tt Dy MAMET yt ® ot 3 baskets each 7 

with pattern. Price, : Le [| ry 1 bh ty inches high. Price, 15 

15 cents. 905 BA | It 7 905 conts. 
Editor's Note.—These McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Designs can be successfully stamped on your me New York 





terial with a hot iron in less than one minute. Purchase them at McCall Pattern Agencies, or send stated 
prices in stamps or money order to the McCall Company, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York, N. } 
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How the Armies need for meat 


was answered 


N a fighting man’s ration 
meat is the important item. 

Twenty ounces of fresh beef, 
or its equivalent, is called for 
daily. 

To supply the meat needs of 
an army that was suddenly 
expanded from 100,000 to 
1,500,000 is a tremendous task. 
Added to the needs: of the 
Allies, it is a staggering one. 

In one week, Swift & Com- 
pany was called upon to sup- 
ply the Allies and the Ameri- 
can Army abroad 24,000,000 
pounds of meat and fats — 
enough to have fed America’s 
peace-time army for more than 
six months. 

An order of this size means 
the dressing of 13,000 cattle 
and 200,000 hogs. 

To move the finished prod- 
ucts 800 freight cars were 
needed. Ofthese,650 were from 
the Swift refrigerator fleet. 


Three days after the order 
was received by Swift & Com- 
pany shipments began, and the 
whole amount was rolling sea- 
ward within a week. > 


Swift & Company’s entire re- 
sources have been geared to 
every war demand. Since Jan- 
uary 1, 1918, over 400 carloads 
of our products per week have 
been shipped abroad on war 
requirements. 


The Nation’s meat-supply 
machinery has stood the test. 


Not once has there been a 
failure to meet the Govern- 
ment’s needs. 


This service Swift & Com- 
pany performs without govern- 
mental guarantee of profit, and 
with a limit of 9 per cent return 
on capital employed in the 
meat departments. This means 
about two cents on every dol- 
lar of sales. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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canemmee Jiffy Jell 


See Recipes Below 





Vegetable Salad Mold Style D 
This mold is indented into six divisions, so you can cut and 
serve the salad in six equal and convenient portions. 





Flavors in Glass Vials 


Fruit Salad Mold Style E 
This is a round mold with six pinnacles. This salad is also 
cut and served in six attractive portions. 


Salad Molds Given 


To Users of Jiffy-Jell—See Offers Below 


Pure Aluminum Molds—Six-Portion Sizes—Two Styles 


Summer Dainties 


Salads are essential to right 


they are made in 


should include one. 
salads, uniquely attractive. 


uick and 
conomical 


living. Every dinner, every luncheon 
With Jiffy-Jell you make molded 
With our new salad molds 
charming styles. 


_ You can make them with any fruit flavor, or with mint. 
The flavors come in vials, a bottle in each package. So 


they keep their strength and fresh- 
ness, to make your salads and des- 
serts zestful, fruity and refreshing. 





Lime flavor 
fruit 
Mint flavor 








All Flavors 
in Glass 


for fruit salad. 


To make these molded salads 
one simply dissolves the Jiffy-Jell 
with boiling water. 
flavor from the bottle. 


made from lime 
makes tart green salad jell. 
made from mint 
leaves—makes a delightful jell for 
garnish or for salad. 


Any Jiffy-Jell fruit flavor—made from fruit 
See the list below. 


Then add the 


is suitable 


Add to the Jiffy-Jell, after it commences to thicken, your vegetables, 


or fruits—cooked or uncooked 
table salads is cooked and strain 
that much less water to Jiffy-Jell. 


Then you have a salad 
to garnish as you wish. 


Left-overs of any sort can be utilized in this way. Fruits, meats, 
vegetables of all kinds fit into Jiffy-Jell salads. 


Or you can serve Jiffy-Jell 
molds which we picture below. 


It makes the salad vastly more inviting. 


fruit or vegetable—all in molded jelly form 


Lime or Mint flavor 


as you like. A fine addition to vege- 
ed tomato juice. When you use it, add 





Lime or Mint Jiffy-Jell as a Salad Centerpiece 


Summer Desserts 


Jiffy-Jell desserts are also ideal summer dainties. 
by simply adding boiling water 


made 


The true fruit flavors sealed in glass give the 
desserts a wealth of fresh-fruit taste. No sugar, no 
color need be added. Add fruit, if you wish, nuts, 
And serve cold. 

Jiffy-Jell is vastly 
better than the old-style 
gelatine products. The 
rich, bottled flavors 
give it fruitiness and 
tang. You will find doz- 
ens of delightful uses 
which nothing else can 


raisins, chocolate or topping. 


serve. 


tom. 
two packages of Jiffy-Jell. 
and one dessert flavor. 
never keep house without it. 





in small individual 
Serve it on the plate with any raw salad. 





Also Des 


No. 6 


Ser ts ib. 
j gi | 


sert Molds 


Jiffy-Jell Vegetable Salad 


Dissolve one package of Jiffy-Jell, Lime 
flavor, in a pint of boiling water, and set 
aside. Arrange in the mold any desired 
combination of cooked vegetables. Car- 


rots, asparagus, peas, beans, corn, etc., 
Also chopped celery or 


When the Jiffy-Jell is partly 


cooled, but still liquid, pour it over the 


are excellent. 
peppers. 
mixture, filling the mold Set in a cool 
place to congeal. Remove from mold, gar- 
nish with lettuce, tomatoes or cucumbers, 


and serve with or without mayonnaise. 





Ask for the Molds 


Note the mold offers 
which we make at bot- 
You are welcome to any if you will try 
Try one salad flavor 
After that, you will 
Cut out the coupon as a reminder. 


Recipes for Salads at Top 


They are quickly 
and the cost is but a trifle. 





Mint Flavor 
Makes Refreshing 
Garnish Jell 





Jiffy-Jell Fruit Salad 


Dissolve one package of Jiffy-Jell, any 
fruit flavor, in a pint of boiling water, and 


set aside. 


Arrange in the mold any fruit € ombina- 


tion desired or available. 


When the Jiffy Jell 1s partly cooled, 
but still liquid, pour it over the fruit mix- 
ture, filling the mold. Set in a cool place 


to congeal 


T hen remove from mold and garnish 
with fruit, adding topping if desired. 








In Glass 





No. 4 


No. § Raspbe 


10 Flavors 


A Bottle in 
Eac h Package 


Loganberry 


Mi‘ 


Vials 


FP 
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: MAIL US THIS COUPON "(rer 00 eee" 


1 have today bought two packages of 


Jiffy Jell as pictured here from 


(Name of Grocer) 





Accept Any of These Offers 


Then send the coupon 
and we will send you an alumi- 


Style D 


Buy from your grocer two packages of Jiffy-Jell. 
to us. Enclose 10c—cost of mailing only 
num mold for either salad shown at top. Say which you want 
or Style E. The value is 50c each. 

Or enclose 10c—cost of mailing only—and we will send you the three 
individual dessert molds which we picture here, all in pure aluminum. 

Or send 20c and we will send six of these dessert molds—enough to 
serve a full package of Jiffy-Jell. The value is 60c per set. 

Or send !0c—cost of mailing only—and we will send you one aluminum 
dessert mold—pint size—either heart-shaped like small mold No. 5—or 
fluted like small mold No. 6. Say which. The value is 50c each. 

These new style salad molds are just what you want when using any of 
your favorite vegetable or fruit salad recipes. When you buy Jiffy-Jell send 
the coupon to us, stating which molds you want. 


Strawberry 
Pineapple 
Cherry 


| Now | enclose cents, for which mail 
} me the following mold or molds as per 


your offers: 


Lime 
Mint 








Orange 
Lemon 


Coffee 












Write plainly and 
give add 


Es 


Address 





has true-fruit flavors in vials 


| aoe kt sf ft Ek Eh En Ee | 


Be sure you get Jiffy-Jell, with package like picture, for nothing else 
Mail coupon to 


Waukesha Pure Food Company, Waukesha, Wis. 
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FFICE. 
REGISTERED IM UNITED STATES PATENT O 


de of Wheat,Corn 
” and Barley. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Postum Cereal Company. 


Battle Creek,Mich.,U.S.A 


A FOOD 


Containing the natural nutritive elements of Wheat, 
Corn and Barley thoroughly cooked by scientific baking. 


ECONOMY 


Four heaping teaspoonfuls of GRAPE -NUTS for 
the cereal part of a meal is sufficient for an 
ordinary person. More may be used if desired. 


“THERE'S A REASON” 





When war called for the saving 


of wheat, Grape:Nuts stood ready 

with its superb blend of cerepi 
its wonderful flavor, fullest nour- 
ishment, and practical economy. 


Grape=Nuts 


The Food For The Times 





